


Che Chapel Of Che Crih 
By KATHERINE BURTON 


Far continents away there is a shrine 
Built on the spot where once a heavenly sign 
Showed men a manger on a star-brushed night 
When a soiled world lay wrepped in cleansing light 
A chapel stands today to mark that place 
here men and angels met God face to face; 
And travelers, come to wonder and adore, 
Gaze at a star and words set in the floor; 
And tired eyes grow bright beholding them 
Upon the worn old stone in Bethlehem — 
Words that confirm the world's first Christmas mor: 
“Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus Christ was born.” 


| CANNOT go a pilgrim to that place 

Though love and longing fain would leap the space, 
And yet it matters not, if in my heart 

| build s sanctuary set apart 

Where gleams the radiance of the sign of love — 
A little semblance of His star above — 

And graven round it words as true for me 

As when Judeans spoke them wonderingly — 
Words that confirm for me life's Christmas morn: 
“Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus Christ was born." 
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Phi after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * *°* As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Mees of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


ite, See. Maa One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


The Circumcision 

Holy Name of Jesus 

DIC <accise Se bneaesa hsb sehes arene oneeae The Purification of Our Lady 
DCE ccceenppeekeuteotees4-0ssheeeeencsesiceces kane pak weee St. Matthias 
Sts. Philip and James 

Finding of the — Cross 

SE TN 5icccesb0-4ded s00d.0:52s.0606newieebeoteseoneuaeehemuaemen St. James 
BE BIG 644 Stwrninedcceeasdeseeecedeceaneaesenateseed St. Bartholomew 
BN Ws 6.06.6 5:05:6:0.65 00465 66s sc eerdkenccecedecsoeseceees Nativity of Mary 
 cacdckcakecaeseanbeneseek sss adenndpadeeree ane euene St. Matthew 
Sts. Simon and Jude 


ar dene nc nxminasgain gh emeuasasbieackh aban St. Stephen 
BISC. BF ccccccgqecccccccccccccesececcccceesccceccooos St. John, Evangelist 


AFTER DEATH 


e oe e e One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 


_ day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 


Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


eo © e °® Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual rag the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 


SUBSCRIPTION to 


HE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 


Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 





The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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GAIN it is my privilege to extend to all our Con- 
A tributors, Benefactors, Subscribers and Readers our 
best wishes for a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 
To them we owe a conscious debt that we can never 
adequately repay. While we are trying to give them 
something in return for what they are giving us, we feel 
that our relations with them are on a higher level than 
a barter based on a business transaction. THE SIGN is 
in business. That’s true. We buy white paper, impress 
ink on it and sell it. But this business is no purely 
commercial enterprise. If it were, the priests engaged 
in it should be lamentably astray from the sacred func- 
tions of their vocation. THE SIGN is in business—God’s 
business. Its twofold purpose has the supernatural ob- 
jective of spreading Catholic truth and of collecting 
sorely-needed money for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
in China. And because we know that our codperators 
are with us in furthering this twofold purpose, we can- 
not regard them as mere customers for our wares. They 
are our friends; rather, they are members with us of one 
great family united in the promotion of a common 
cause. And that is why we can familiarly offer to them 
sincerest greetings on the Birthday of Our Lord. 


On 


¢ the midst of the momentous events taking place on 
all sides there is not a suggestion of exaggeration in 
stating that never since the first Christmas has there been 
a more insistent and louder call to all Christ’s followers 
to profess and prove their faith in His teaching by their 
Christian behavior in the society of which they form a 
part. Today the reality and sincerity of the individual 
Catholic’s faith is generally to be measured by the extent 
to which the individual makes his religious convictions 
an active influence against the inequalities of his own 
small world. Wherever injustice, cruelty and persecu- 
tion exist there should be heard in strong and insistent 
protest the voice of the Catholic. For the small and 
defenseless community of Iraq, so wantonly harassed by 
the desertion of Great Britain and persecuted by an 
hereditary enemy, we should be keenly concerned. For 
the Christians who are being martyred in Red Russia, 
for our mistreated brethren in Mexico and Spain, for the 
cruelly hounded Jews in Germany, all Catholics should 
have a like deep interest and positive concern. 


Sg 


MERICAN Catholics will, of course, be more es- 

pecially interested in the conditions of our own 
country. For the first time in our history the Federal 
Government is actively interfering in the industrial and 
economic life of the nation. President Roosevelt may, 
in strict matter of fact, be sponsoring, consciously or 
unconsciously, such a revolutionary change that will 
ultimately have results of as great magnitude as the revo- 
lutions inaugurated by Lenin, Mussolini or Hitler. What 
the nature of that revolution will finally turn out to be, 
no one can forecast with any accuracy. That the Presi- 
dent is working unceasingly, with dogged determination, 
and is actuated by the sole intent of promoting the 
welfare of the country, not even his bitterest political 
enemy will deny. That parts of his program leave many 
of us cold and uneasy goes without saying. Two years 
ago all observers of public affairs agreed that the United 
States was the least likely nation in the world to generate 
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a social revolution. Now a contrary feeling widely pre- 
vails, and if any break-up of our American social struc- 
ture takes place its results will inevitably have reper- 
cussions throughout the whole world. 


On 


O Catholic true to the Faith can remain indifferent 

and self-content in face of the harrowing fact that 
there are today in this richest of nations millions of men 
and women who can find no work, hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who are inadequately nurtured, and 
tens of thousands of families who are living in houses 
unfit for human habitation. These unfortunates are not 
looking for charity. They will take it, if offered, be- 
cause of their dire needs. But what they want is justice. 
However poor they may be, they are not paupers in 
spirit. They want economic security. They crave the 
sense of decency and self-reliance that comes from jus- 
tifiable independence and self-support. To these they 
are entitled. Their future will be controlled largely by 
the success with which a Christian country will apply 
the teachings of Our Lord’s Incarnation to the prob- 
lems of contemporary conditions. Human life can only 
be seen as something of surpassing value when viewed 
in the light of the fact that Jesus Christ is our Elder 
Brother, that all mankind finds its solidarity in His 
Redemption, that, in a vital sense, all men are brothers— 
members of His mystical body. 


On 


[’ has been repeatedly said that the Catholic Church 
has no social conscience. That is not true. It is very 
far from the truth. Nor is it true that that conscience 
does not function. The various encyclical letters of the 
modern Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XI gives the direct 
lie to these unwarranted charges. In these universal 
pronouncements the Sovereign Pontiffs have set forth the 
fundamental principles of Social Justice. They have re- 
peatedly emphasized them and have detailed their appli- 
cation to present-day problems. The Church at large is 
fully alive to her responsibilities. And the American 
Church, in particular, has kept pace with Papal activities. 
The social program of the American Hierarchy recently 
issued is one of the sanest and most virile documents on 
the evils that confront us, and the remedies it proposes 
are set forth clearly, accurately and intelligently. To 
carry out that program will necessitate the fullest use 
of all the social agencies and machinery at our command. 


Mn 


pe is the clamoring need of the moment is the 
_Y unified and active codperation of the clergy and 
laity. This is the sort of Catholic Action to which the 
Holy Father calls every one of us. The leadership of 
the Bishops plus Lay Activity plus Proper Organization. 
These three elements should form an irresistible com- 
bination by which all Catholics can become co-workers 
with Him Who came into this world “that men may 
have life and have it more abundantly,” and Whose 


coming was signalized by a message of “peace on earth 
to men of good will.” 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


R ecocwrriox of Russia by the United States is an 
accomplished fact. Comment on it by the Press and prominent 
individuals ranges all the way from bitter condemnation to 
enthusiastic approval. Sena- 
tor Joseph Robinson says that 
it “is a terrific mistake; it is 
inimical to America’s best 
interests.” As against this, 
Senator Borah states: “I utterly disbelieve in Russia’s atti- 
tude toward religion, but even in this matter the advantage 
to the cause of religion cannot be lessened by the diplomatic 
relations sustainéd with a great Christian nation. All in all 
it is for the good. It was a wise, statesmanlike, courageous 
thing to do.” 

The agreements of the two Governments were set forth in 
eleven letters and a memorandum exchanged between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinoff (born Finkelstein), 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. The following points 
are the basis of recognition: 


Recognition of Russia: 
Basis of Agreement 


1. The Soviet Government promises “to respect scru- 
pulously the indisputable right of the United States to 
order its own life within its own jurisdiction in its own 
way,” pledging itself not to disseminate Communist 
propaganda in this country nor to attempt in any way to 
overthrow American institutions. 

2. The Soviet Government expressly agrees to permit 
complete freedom of worship to Americans resident in 
Russia, including rites in the English or any other 
language, and leasing, erecting or maintaining buildings 
for the purpose. 

3. A consular convention will be negotiated immedi- 
ately, in which United States citizens will have rights of 
legal protection “not less favorable” than those enjoyed 
“by “nationals of the nation most favored in this respect.” 

4. Preparatory to a final settlement of claims and 
counterclaims, the Soviet will not prosecute any claims 
against Americans as the successor of prior governments 
of Russia, or otherwise. 

5. The Soviet Government waives all claim to damages 
arising from the American military expedition to Siberia 
in 1918. 


In addition to the agreements signed, there took place an 
exchange of views regarding methods of settling all outstand- 
ing questions of indebtedness and claims. 

Apparently Mr. Roosevelt has gained his main contentions 
by demanding and obtaining definite pledges in writing. from 
the Soviet Government before granting them Recognition. 
What the real value of these pledges will be, only the future 
conduct of the Soviet officials will reveal. And in view of 
the fact that similar promises were made to the British Gov- 
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ernment, only to be broken at the first opportunity that offered, 
there is ample reason to be dubious, if not cynical, about the 
whole business. From the beginning Russian officials must 
be made clearly to understand that friendly intercourse with 
them cannot be honestly maintained unless they live up to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the obligations they have 
assumed, and that the American President has full power—a 
power he will exercise—to sever diplomatic relations with 
them at their first violation of the solemn engagements they 
have contracted with our Government. 


AAA 


In the articles of Recognition the question of freedom of 
conscience and religious worship is treated separately in an 
exchange of two communications. Americans, whether 
transients or residents in 
Russia, are conceded the same 
religious rights they enjoy at 
home, and “no person having 
religious status” shall be 
refused visas to enter the U. S. S. R. on that account. The 
religious demands made by the President and granted by 
Russia are detailed in this letter to Commissar Litvinoff : 


Freedom of Conscience 
in Soviet Russia 


Washington, Nov. 16, 1933. 
My Dear Mr. Litvinov: 

As I have told you in our recent conversations, it is my 
expectation that after the establishment of normal relations 
between our two countries many Americans will wish to re- 
side temporarily or permanently within the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and I am deeply con- 
cerned that they should enjoy in all respects the same freedom 
of conscience and religious liberty which they enjoy at home. 

As you well know, the Government of the United States, 
since the foundation of the Republic, has always striven to 
protect its nationals, at home and abroad, in the free exercise 
of liberty of conscience and religious worship, and from all 
disability or persecution on account of their religious faith or 
worship. And I need scarcely point out that the rights 
enumerated below are those enjoyed in the United States by 
all citizens and foreign nationals and by American nationals 
in all the major countries of the world. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, will ex- 
pect that nationals of the United States of America within the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be 
allowed to conduct without annoyance or molestation of any 
kind religious. services and rites of a ceremonial nature, in- 
cluding baptismal, confirmation, communion, marriage and 
burial rites, in the English language, or in any other language 
which is customarily used in the practice of the religious faith 
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to which they belong, in churches, houses or other buildings 
appropriate for such service, which they will be given the 
right and opportunity to lease, erect or maintain in convenient 
situations. 

We will expect that nationals of the United States will have 
the right to collect from their co-religionists and to receive 
from abroad voluntary offerings for religious purposes ; that 
they will be entitled without restriction to impart religious 
instruction to their children, either singly or in groups, or to 
have such instruction imparted by persons whom they may 
employ for such purpose; that they will be given and pro- 
tected in the right to bury their dead according to their re- 
ligious customs in suitable and convenient places established 
for that purpose, and given the right and opportunity to lease, 
lay out, occupy and maintain such burial grounds subject to 
reasonable sanitary laws and regulations. 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations com- 
posed of nationals of the United States of America in the terri- 
tory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be given 
the right to have their spiritual needs ministered to by clergy- 
men, priests, rabbis or other ecclesiastical functionaries who 
are nationals of the United States of America, and that such 
clergymen, priests, rabbis or other ecclesiastical functionaries 
will be protected from all disability or persecution and will 
not be denied entry into the territory of the Soviet Union be- 
cause of their ecclesiastical status. 

I am, my dear Mr. Litvinov, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


While we are grateful to the President for having insisted 
on the rights of American citizens to practise their religion 
unmolested in Russia, we regret that the whole substance of 
the letters exchanged between him and the Commissar is 
pathetically inadequate. The Soviet suppression of all re- 
ligion and its persecution, even to martyrdom, of thousands 
of religious leaders and inoffensive Christians as a specific 
government policy is a disgrace to humanity and a menace to 
civilization. That in this twentieth century the United States 
is forced to demand a written pledge guaranteeing religious 
freedom in Russia, and then only for her own nationals, is 
sufficient proof that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
not worthy of recognition. In the meantime our fervent 
prayer is that the persecuted Christians in that unhappy land 
may obtain some measure of peace in their worship of God. 
However little it is, something has been gained; and who 
knows but that, in the designs of Divine Providence, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s emphasis on religious rights may mark the 
dawn of a better day in Russia. 


AAA 


Conc ERNING freedom of conscience and religious 
worship it was the President who took the lead, stating his 
requirements, and it was M. Litvinoff who replied in a formal 
acceptance of them. In the 
matter of Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States 
the procedure was reversed. 
The Commissar’s letter com- 
ing first, and expressing the attitude of his Government in 
this regard. To this the President responds, registering and 
approving that attitude. Follows the Commissar’s com- 
munication : 


Communist Propaganda 
in the United States 


Washington, Nov. 16, 1933 


My Dear Mr. President: 

I have the honor to inform you that coincident with the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between our two govern- 
ments it will be the fixed policy of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

1. To respect scrupulously the indisputable right of the 
United States to order its own life within its own jurisdiction 





in its own way and to refrain from interfering in any manner 
in the internal affairs of the United States, its territories-or- 
possessions. 

2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons in government 
service and all organizations of the government or under its 
direct or indirect control, including organizations in receipt 
of any financial assistance from it, from any act overt or 
covert liable in any way whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, 
prosperity, order, or security of the whole or any part of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, and, in particular, 
from any act tending to incite or encourage armed interven- 
tion, or any agitation or propaganda having as an aim the 
violation of the territorial integrity of the United States, its 
territories or possessions, or the bringing about by force of a 
change in the political or social order of the whole or any 
part of the United States, its territories or possessions. 

3. Not to permit the formation or residence 0” its territory 
of any organization or group—or of representatives or officials 
of any organization or group—which makes claim to be the 
government of, or makes attempt upon the territorial integrity 
of, the United States, its territories or possessions; not to 
form, subsidize, support or permit on its territory military 
organizations or groups having the aim of armed struggle 
against the United States, its territories or possessions and to 
prevent any recruiting on behalf of such erganizations and 
groups. 

4. Not to permit the formation or residence on its territory 
of any organization or group—and to prevent the activity on 
its territory of any organization or group, or of representa- 
tives or officials of any organization or group—which has as 
an aim the overthrow or the preparation for the overthrow 
of, or bringing about by force of a change in, the political or 
social order of the whole or any part of the United States, its 
territories or possessions. ; 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 


MAXIM LITVINOFF. 


In recent years the Soviet Government has denied having 
any authority over the Third International, and hence has no 
control over its activities in other countries. This statement 
was never taken at its face value, the conviction being that 
that Moscow Government and the Third International are in- 
timately connected, with the former supporting the activities 
of the latter. Now M. Litvinoff has pledged his Government 
not to permit any propaganda here by any organization “under 
the direct or indirect control” of Moscow, “including or- 
ganizations in receipt of any financial assistance from it.” 
Inasmuch as the Soviets have taken advantage of recognition 
to use their embassies and consular offices as radiating centres 
of Red propaganda in other countries, notably in England, as 
was pointed out in THe Sicn by Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, 
Editor of the London Tablet, public opinion in the United 
States should watch with all vigilance the observance of this 
pledge and not accept technical excuses for violation of it. 
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"eee terms of the Concordat completed between Ger- 
many and the Holy See, dated July 20, are published in 
German and Italian, in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for 
September 10. The Con- 
cordat has not yet appeared 
in English. The docu- 
ment consists of thirty-four 
Articles, with an appendix of 
explanations. The following are among the principal. 

The German Republic guarantees freedom of profession 
and public exercise of the Catholic religion, and acknowl- 
edges the right of the Catholic Church within legal limits 
to regulate and administer freely its own affairs, and to 
issue laws and ordinances, binding on its own members. 


The Concordat Between 
Germany and the Vatican 
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Concordats previously concluded with Bavaria and 
Prussia remain in force, but in future such arrangements 
will be effected only through the German Government. 

In order to promote good relations between the Holy See 
and the German Republic, an Apostolic Nuncio will reside 
in the German capital, and a German Ambassador near the 
Holy See. The Holy See will possess full liberty to com- 
municate with its bishops, clergy and faithful in Germany. 
Instructions and pastoral letters can be published without 
hindran-e in the customary forms. 

Ecclesiastics are assured of the protection of the State in 
the discharge of their sacerdotal functions in the same way 
as are the State officials. 

Clergy and members of Religious Orders are exempt from 
public duties which, according to Canon Law, are incom- 
patible with their ecclesiastical or religious vocation. 

The Church retains the right of free appointment to all 
ecclesiastical offices and benefices without intervention of 
the State, or of local civil authorities. But the following 
conditions of such appointments must be observed. Clergy 
sO appointed must be subjects of the German State, trained 
in German schools, instructed in theology, either in a Ger- 
man ecclesiastical university, or in a pontifical school in 
Rome. Names of those nominated to the Episcopate are to 
be submitted to the authorities of State, in order to insure 
that no political objection lies against them. 

Before a bishop takes possession of his see, he is to take 
an oath of allegiance to the German Republic before a civil 
representative of the same. He is to swear and pledge him- 
self, in the presence of God and on the Holy Gospels, to be 
true to the German Government and State, to revere the 
Government constitutionally established, and to require his 
clergy to do the same. 

The Catholic theological faculties in the State universities 
are to be maintained. The Church has the right to found 
schools of philosophy and theology for the education of the 
clergy, so long as the expense does not fall on the State. 
Similarly, with seminaries for training priests. 

In the high schools and universities, the selection of books 
for religious instruction will be made in agreement with the 
superior ecclesiastical authorities. The appointment of 
teachers of the Catholic religion is a matter of agreement 
between the bishop and the civil authorities. 

Continuance of existing Catholic schools and freedom to 
erect others is guaranteed. A liberal construction appears 
to be placed on this latter clause. Religious Orders and 
congregations are also authorized to found and to direct 
private schools. 

Questions affecting the laws of marriage are left for future 
consideration, on the express understanding that, apart from 
exceptional and urgent cases, the blessing of the Church on 
a marriage is to take place before the civil marriage. 

On Sundays and festivals, both in parish churches and 
convent churches, a prayer for the welfare of the German 
Government and people is to be offered at the close of the 
principal service of the Liturgy. 

Catholic organizations of an exclusively religious or 
charitable nature, depending on ecclesiastical authority, will, 
as such, be protected in their activities. Precautions, how- 
ever, are taken to secure that the activities of other Catholic 
organizations should develop outside every political party. 
The existing conditions of Germany require that the Holy 
See should exclude political partisanship from ecclesiastics 
and members of the Religious Orders. 

According to a wireless to the New York Times, under 
date of November 16, renewed efforts to smooth out the diffi- 
culties between the Reich and the Papacy arising from con- 
flicting interpretations of the Concordat are in preparation. 

“On the German side the negotiations are in the hands 
of Dr. Rudolf Buttmann, one-time Nazi floor leader in the 
Bavarian Diet. It was he who conducted the recent con- 
versations in Rome, which to date have proved abortive. 


“The Vatican’s objections have not been publicly formu- 
lated, but they are known to be centered on the scope and 
efficacy of Article XX XI of the Concordat. This guarantees 
independence and the protection of the State to Catholic 
organizations devoted to purely religious, cultural or chari- 
table purposes, and also to those extending to other fields, 
conditionally on their activities being non-partisan. 

“There have been a host of such Catholic organizations in 
Germany. Artisans’ and workers’ leagues number about 
600,000 members, and there are Catholic young men’s and 
young women’s associations and regional societies big and 
little. 

“The condition regarding abstention from ‘party politics’ 
has become a dead letter, since all the parties except the 
National Socialist have not only been explicitly outlawed, 
but have become virtually extinct. Nevertheless, Catholics 
complain that their organizations are being hampered and 
harassed because they are in the way of the Nazi claim to 
‘totalitarian exclusiveness.’ 

“It is noteworthy that only Catholic newspapers report the 
audience recently given by Pope Pius to a delegation from 
the Catholic Young Men’s Association. In the course of 
this he was quoted as having said: ‘You know how deeply 
concerned and truly anxious we are for the youth of Ger- 
many, and that we entertain apprehensions concerning the 
cause of religion in your country.’ ” 


AAA 


‘To the Rev. Michael A. Purtell, S.J., Apostle of the 
Deaf, on the Golden Jubilee of his Profession as a Jesuit. 
§,To the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia on its 
Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
Toasts Within tion. During the past year 
he Month it has distributed more than 
the Mont 190,000 pieces of literature, 
kept the Press of Georgia and 
the leaders of the State informed on current subjects, cor- 
rected erroneous statements about the Church, and promoted 
laymen’s retreats. {To the Rt. Rev. J. J. Curran, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Peacemaker in the northern anthracite field after 
two months of terrorism climaxed by a call for a general 
strike of 60,000 miners, issued in defiance of the United Mine 
Workers of America. {To Dr. Theobald Smith on his being 
awarded the Copely Medal of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain for his triumph in battling during decades of years 
with the insect enemies of man, and of the beasts on which 
man in dependent. {To the Very Rev. Martin A. Hehir, 
C.S.Sp., for thirty-one years President of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the Golden Jubilee of his Priest- 
hood. {To the Brooklyn Catholic Action Council on request- 
ing that the religious books purchased by the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library “should be predominantly Catholic until such time 
as a proportionate representation of Catholic books is at- 
tained.” {To the Very Rev. Peter M. H. Wynhoven, Editor 
of Catholic Action in the South, on his being appointed by 
President Roosevelt as Chairman of the Regional U. S. 
Labor Board. §To Mr. Joseph S. Brendler, of the Messmer 
Catholic High School, Milwaukee, on receiving from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the Henry L. Doherty Prize of $500, awarded 
for the best school essay among 18,000 submitted in the 
Gorgas essay contest. {To the Poor School Sisters of Notre 
Dame on the Centenary of their Institute’s Foundation. {To 
Dr. James A. Nugent, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Jersey City, for withdrawing from a meeting of 
the Rotary Club, at which he was to preside, on learning that 
the guest speaker was to be Margaret Sanger, notorious ad- 
vocate of birth control. {To Bishop Theophilus Matulionis 
and the Ten Lithuanian Priests who were released from 
Russian prisons by an exchange of prisoners carried out by 
the Soviet and Lithuanian Governments. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONINGS 


A S. D. C. contributed these charming verses to last year’s 
ey Christmas edition of the Anglican ‘Church Times,” 
London: 
“Where will you make His little bed, 
And where shall lie His baby head, 
And how shall He be comforted ?” 
Quoth Joseph to Saint Mary. 
“God’s Lamb I’ll in a manger lay, 
And pillow shall He have of hay, 
I'll comfort Him as mothers may,” 
Quoth Mary, Mother Mary. 


“And where is crown for Heaven’s King, 
King’s fare and King’s apparelling ?” 
So might the Wise Men questioning 

Have asked of sweet Saint Mary. 
“His crown is just His sacred Head, 
For vesture He hath Love instead, 
And from my heart His lips are fed,” 

Would answer Holy Mary. 


“And wherefore hath He come to earth, 
And why should God have human birth, 
Or poverty make Angel’s mirth? 
O tell me, Mother Mary.” 
“Love ever goeth on Love’s quest, 
Love ever seeketh Love for rest, 
And He would be thy soul’s sweet Guest” — 
So taught me Blessed Mary. 





THE EXAMPLE OF THE POPE 


E were amazed to find the following excerpt in—of all 
places!—the ‘‘Editor’s Easy Chair” of “Harper's Magazine”’: 


When the Pope sees the affairs of the world or of the 
Catholic Church in a particularly bad snarl in Spain, in 
Italy, in Russia, in Germany, wherever it may happen, what 
does he do? Does he sound the tocsin in the front yard of 
St. Peter’s to call all faithful Catholics to arms, and talk 
back rough to whatever group it may be that is talking 
rough to his organization? Not at all, he does none of these 
things. They have been thoroughly tried out in past cen- 
turies and organized religion has learned to avoid them. 
Privately he may do this or that, and no doubt he writes 
letters, but you cannot sound the tocsin privately. He does 
nothing noisy. He usually says “Let us pray!” In this he 
gives our troubled world an excellent lead. Politically the 
Pope has a lot to pray for, but so have we all, miles of it, 
and the exercise is quite as good for us about our concerns 
as it is for him and his brethren about theirs. We need to 
get the invisible world on our job. No doubt it is on it but 
recognition and co-operation from us will help it in its ef- 
forts in our behalf. 

Prayer is an immemorial institution practiced in all grades 
of human development and undoubtedly valuable. When you 
are thrown into deep water, what do you do? Strike out 
instinctively. Swim if you know how, splash anyhow. That 
is the way people pray on occasion. They put into it all the 
energy they can command, and a very powerful practice it 
is. When people pray—that is people of reasonable intelli- 
gence—they come before a High Court; their cause must 
be good. They must have done and expect to do their part 
to make it win. So done, prayer is a valuable and strengthen- 


ing exercise and it gives results undoubtedly. The details of 
process by which that is accomplished are not yet well un- 
derstood but they are under way to be better understood; 
not to be enfeebled by being put on what we call a scientific 
basis, but anyhow better understood. There is a lot of power 
in praying people. They get licked to a standstill now and 
then. The prohibitionists were prayerful enough but they 
were not intelligent and they have got smitten on the mouth. 
The trouble with the Pharisee’s prayer, quoted in the New 
Testament as an instance of how not to do it, was that he 
seemed to stand up to exhibit himself as an example. But 
that is not a good plan; the better way is to study to discern 
in what direction Eternal Wisdom would have us proceed 


and to pray and to practise to be furthered and prospered in 
that direction. 





RUTH CHATTERTON VS. HARLOT’S ROLE 


re following is a letter addressed to the Editor of ‘‘The Balti- 
more News” by an indignant and well-balanced American 


husband: 

Miss Ruth Chatterton has decided not to play the part of 
a harlot on the screen. 

This is a very radical decision at a time when the screen 
offers the patient public little else than a variety of harlot’s 
parts—but a very commendable decision. 

Miss Chatterton should receive thanks and congratula- 
tions from that section of the public which is not primarily 
interested in harlots. 

The decision may keep Miss Chatterton off the screen 
for a while, but in the end it must prove not only of moral 
but of financial advantage. 

The public is going to get tired of harlots some time. 
Even the producers may some time have resourcefulness 
enough to think of some other kind of a part for men than 
a gangster, and some other kind of a part for women than 
a harlot. j 

But even if the playgoing public is by this time thoroughly 
debauched and fails us, and even if the producer, after doing 
his best to lift himself to a higher level, cannot think. of 
anything more spiritual than a harlot, we still have the great 
silent masses, the one-time moral masses of America, to fall 
back on. 

There will surely soon be a revolution against the de- 
generacy, the immorality, the indecency of the stage and 
the screen. 

There will surely some day be established an effective 
Federal censorship of activities which invade every house- 
hold and exercise a determining influence on the character 
of the whole people, but particularly of the young. 

Are we going to allow our young people to be educated to 
admire gangsters and harlots? 

Are we going to teach them that there is very little of 
interest in life except evil? 

Why have churches—why have schools—and then let the 
screen, the greatest educator of all, undo the work of the 
churches and of the schools, and teach crime and licentious- 
ness as the only worth while subjects of knowledge and 
interest ? 

Can we not recover our onetime sound and sturdy Amer- 
ican moral standard, which we proudly maintained before 
we were debased by the European moral standard, and the 
Oriental and the African unmoral standards? 

Can we not have an NRA for the screen and the stage to 
compel these great influences to do their duty by society? 
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Maintaining the morality of a nation is a proper Govern- 
mental function. 

There never was a degenerate nation morally which did 
not become a degenerate nation in every other physical and 
spiritual aspect. 

There never was a nation which failed in moral fiber 
which did not soon fail in the fiber of patriotic manhood, 
in the ability to maintain and defend its national ideals, and 
eventually its national independence. 

A degenerate nation is always absorbed by some more 
vigorous and wholesome nation. 

It is nature’s unvarying rule of the survival of the fittest 
applied politically. 

But our nation is not a degenerate nation, and our greatest 
obligation to ourselves and to the world is to see that it 
does not become so. 

This obligation should not be left to chance or to the 
scattered effort of well meaning individuals. 

It is a duty of Government. 

Let Government do its duty. 

Let it enable ourselves and our families to see something 
else on the screen except harlots in the morning, strumpets 
at noon, and courtesans at night. 

When an American husband takes his family to the thea- 
tre, he ought to be certain that he is not taking them to a 
house of ill fame. 





UNEASY LIES THE HEAD 


HIS excerpt is from ‘Twilight of Royalty’? by Grand Duke 

Alexander of Russia. Published at $3.00 by Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, New York. 

No nation knows enough to admire statesmanship—no 
nation can resist a good show. Individuals may vary in their 
characteristics, but the masses are everywhere the same lazy, 
treacherous, fantastically cruel masses. Be it in Russia or in 
the United States, in England or in Abyssinia, the masses 
care for nothing except their three meals a day. A dictator 
often succeeds where a sovereign fails not because his pro- 
gram is better or his methods more efficient but because, a 
product of the masses, he knows their deep-rooted ignorance 
and his stock of “tricks of the trade” is built on realities, not 
on illusions. It is quite instructive to note that in organizing 
their present Ideal State the bolsheviks have entrusted its 
protection to the hands of the former members of the Impe- 
rial Secret Police. They recognized the dependable qualities 
of that venerable apparatus, provided it were given full 
freedom of action. 

“T am leaving these people just as poor as I found them, 
and yet they cheer me... .” This valedictory of Napoleon 
has lost none of its piquancy in the 1930’s. It travels a long 
way toward explaining the durability of the Stalins and the 
Mussolinis and it could be profitably used by the remaining 
royalty of the world. A little more showmanship, a little 
more ruthlessness and a little less admiration for the “under- 
lying common sense of the masses!” The recipe is simple, 
perhaps too simple to suit the Hamletian minds of royalty. 
They like to “wonder”—all of them. Even the cleverest of 
them, the late Emperor Alexander III of Russia, did his 
share of painful wondering. 

“I often wonder,” he said to me as we were traveling 
aboard his train in the South of Russia shortly before his 
death, “to what extent the average Russian peasant realizes 
the responsibilities of his sovereign ?” 

I wondered too and suggested that my father-in-law put 
this timely question to one of his supposedly “adoring sub- 
jects.” He laughed. The idea appealed to him. At the 
next station he motioned to a husky fellow in the front row 
and told him to come close to the platform. 

“Would you like to be the Czar?” he asked him in all 
seriousness. 

The peasant gasped and looked bewildered. 

“Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” ordered the Czar. 


“Y-y-yes. ... Your Majesty,” came in stuttering tones. 

“Now then,” said the Czar, “what would you do first of 
all if you were put in my place?” 

The answer was not slow in coming. 

“T would grab five hundred rubles and beat it,” said the 
peasant. The crowd roared but the Czar motioned for 
silence. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, trying to keep a straight face. 
“Don’t you know that there’s much more than five hundred 
rubles in the job?” 

“That may be so,” said the peasant ominously, casting a 
look in the direction of the crowd, “but I know what. these 
mugs can do toa Czar. . . . I’d rather boss a pack of hungry 


7 


wolves: 





THE BOOK OF KELLS 


MAS* of our readers who know something of the ‘‘Gospel of 
St. Columba’’ will be interested in this jotting by Fra Juniper 
in the “‘Universe’”’ of London: 

Dr. A. P. Laurie, who has been permitted by the authori- 
ties of Trinity College, Dublin, to “spend two happy days 
examining the Book of Kells under the microscope,” makes 
some interesting comments on his investigation. No one 
will challenge his statement that the great gospel of St. 
Columba known as the Book of Kells is “the most perfect 
example we know of early Christian Celtic art.” These 
marvelous illuminated manuscripts lack some of the gorgeous 
coloring of the contemporary Byzantine manuscripts which 
were “stained with the Imperial purple and decorated with 
gold and silver letters.” But the “splendor of material is 
replaced by the perfection of the design.” 

How did the early Celtic monks in Ireland and Scotland 
get their pigments? Dr. Laurie finds that, apart from the 
gold and silver which they did not have, they used the same 
or similar pigments as the Byzantines, except that they used 
red lead instead of vermilion. Pliny gives a sound old recipe 
for preparing white lead, and the monks may easily have 
prepared their own white lead that way, and their red lead 
by roasting it. Their purple pigment was probably derived 
from the shell fish Purpura capillus which is found round 
the Irish coast, commonly known, I believe, as the purple 
“sea-urchin.” 

Two special pigments, according to Dr. Laurie, are found 
also in the Book of Kells. One is a tint corresponding to 
crimson lake, which he presumes to have been prepared 
from ivy gum. The other is a yellow, probably derived 
from weld. Various intermediate tints were apparently got 
by glazing one color over another. The paints are all 
thickly laid on with a smooth, shiny surface, which can 
scarcely have been obtained otherwise than by burnishing the 
paint when dry. Not many people, I imagine, who have 
marveled at the exquisite detail of these early religious 
manuscripts have ever thought of the endless labor involved 
in preparing and fixing the paints, in addition to the actual 
designing and execution of the work—which itself sometimes 
strained the scribe’s eyes so severely that he has to write a 
pathetic footnote that he can write no more. 





THAT OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


Tis story of a black eye was contributed to “‘The Saturday 
Evening Post’’ by Michael Kane: 

Well, go ahead and laugh. Ha-ha! I know I must look 
funny with this black eye. I told my husband everyone 
would think he gave it to me. Ha-ha! Well, of course I 
don’t expect any of you to believe me, but really the way it 
happened—someone left a door open and Well, what 
are you laughing at? What’s the joke? Tell me so I can 
laugh too. Ha-ha! Huh, I don’t see anything so funny 
about bumping into a door. Ha-ha! Oh, well, it’s just like 
I told my husband—everyone will think we had a fight and 
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that he hit me in the eye, ha-ha! Really, can any of you 
imagine poor old Jack striking me? Ha-ha! No, I'll tell 
you the way it happened. Someone left a door open and———— 
Well, what on earth are you all laughing at? . . . What? 
You mean you actually believe my husband would give me a 
black eye? ... You do? Well, fun’s fun, but I’ll have all 
of you understand right now that my husband is a gentle- 
man! That’s why I married him. My husband Jack’s a 
perfect gentleman! But I just want to say this much about 
it: If the great big bum ever dares to lay a hand: on me 
again, I’m going to have him arrested! 





JUDGE NOVA PREACHES A SERMON 


7 Jewish and a Catholic youth felt the sting of a judicial 
rebuke when County Judge Algernon |. Nova in Brooklyn told 
each that he was unworthy of the traditions of his religion. From 
the ‘‘Times,’’ New York: 


Jack Strauss, 21 years old, of 2160 Atlantic Avenue, and 
Sam Cohen, 18, of 636 Stone Avenue, both of Brooklyn, were 
sentenced to the reformatory for second-degree robbery, after 
admitting holding up a grocery store at 200 Sackman Street, 
Brooklyn, on Sept. 6. Judge Nova, declaring that he spoke 
“as a Jew, born, raised and educated right here in Brooklyn,” 
said: 

“Tt is the conduct of such as you that brings disgrace on a 
God-fearing, long-suffering people, the Jews, who ask noth- 
ing more than that they be allowed to walk humbly with their 
God in peace, according to the religion of their fathers. You 
are unworthy of, and traitors to, your Jewish heritage, espe- 
cially because you have violated the laws here in America, 
where Jew and Gentile are given full opportunity to enjoy 
the generous freedom of American institutions.” 

The Catholic youth was Joseph Sorelli, 16, of 366 Elton 
Street, Brooklyn. He was placed on probation after an alleged 
theft of an automobile. 

“What is the name of your parish church ?” asked the judge. 

“T don’t know,” the boy answered. 

“Of course you don’t,” the court said, “because in all likeli- 
hood you have never been inside the church. And still you 
come here and say you are a Catholic. You are like many 
other youths that come into this court and call themselves 
Catholics, Jews, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and so forth, when, as a matter of fact, they have been 
utterly neglectful of their religion.” 





THINGS YOU’D NEVER KNOW UNLESS WE TOLD YOU 
W. E. Farbstein in “Life” 
EN positively do not snore louder than women, and it 


is impossible to distinguish between male and female 
snores, 


The French Academy of Medicine officially ruled that the 
custom of kissing on the cheek is more hygienic than that 
of shaking hands. 


The United States Government spends forty-two cents a 
day to feed a sailor and only thirty-one cents a day to feed 
a soldier. 


About ten per cent of all telephone conversations in 
America consists of the words J and you. 


Motion picture sound engineers employ the cat’s “meow” 
to make the blood-curdling noises in talkie thrillers. They 
magnify it and run it backwards. 


Among the Yahua Indians of the Amazon region, only 
the lower class women wear clothes. The higher class ladies 
travel au naturel. 


Americans throw three million pennies a day into slot 
machines just to see how much they weigh. 


It is exceptional to find a woman with a receding lower 
jaw who has remained single. 


The original Thanksgiving Holiday was decreed as a day 
of fasting and not of feasting. 





A DISCUSSION OF REPEAL 


L 1. PHILLIPS in his syndicated column reports this con- 
» versation. The participants are Alfred E. Smith, Andrew 
Volstead, ex-President Hoover, George W. Wickersham, Mabel 
Wildebrandt, a Bootlegger and Pussyfoot Johnson. 
Al—Well, Andy, what do you think of prohibition now? 
Andy—It all happened so sudden. I was going along 
nicely, leading the parade across the desert when everything 
went black. 
Al—I told you what was coming. You can’t fool the Ameri- 
can people. 
Andy—Oh, I dunno about that, Al. I did pretty well at it. 
* * * * * 
Al—Say, Herb, what was that funny name you had for 
prohibition. It began with an “N.” 
Herbert—Let’s not drag that up. 
Andy—He called it a Noble Experiment. 
Al—Where’d you ever get that name for it, Herbert? 
Herbert—I found it in a book. 
Mabel—Don’t let ’em tease you, Herb. It’s a better name 
than most people had for it. 
* * * * * 
George—Say, Herb, remember that commission of mine? 
Herb—What commission? I had so many when I was in 
Washington. 
George—The Wickersham Commission. 
Herb—I remember, but I’m trying to forget. 
* * * * * 


George—There’s one question I’ve always wanted to put 
up to you. It’s all over now so you needn’t be afraid to 
speak up. 

Herb—What is it, Georgie? 

George—When my commission, named by you to report 
on the whole prohibition mess, filed a report favoring repeal, 
or nearly so, you flew off the handle and repudiated it be- 
fore the ink was dry. Why did you do that? 

Herb—Aw, let’s talk about something else. 

* * * * * 


Pussyfoot—Alfred, in all honesty do you think repeal will 
be a great thing for American people? 
Al—I think it will be better than having them soused all 
the time. 
* * * * * 
A Bootlegger—Repeal is a big mistake. 
a grand thing. 
Andy—Who’s that feller, Al? 
Al—You oughta know. You introduced him to America. 
He’s a bootlegger. (To Mabel) Say, Mabel, how did you 
find prohibition? 
Mabel—I didn’t find it so bad. 
Al—Well, that California compressed fruit business was 
very good while it lasted. 
Mabel—Aw, now Alfred! 
* * * * * 


Herb—You don’t want to see the saloon back, do you, Al? 

Al—All prohibition did was move the saloon up over a 
garage and shut out all light and air. 

Andy (reflectively)—Well, now that it’s all over it may 
be all for the best. It lasted longer than some of us ex- 
pected, anyhow. Fourteen years was a long time for a 
country to go without liquor. 

Al—What country did it, Andy? 


Prohibition was 
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“IT HAPPENED ON 


By Aloysius S. Horn 


Tez most beautiful Christmas story 
ever told was the first recorded. It was 
written in Greek by a native of Syrus 
Antiochensis before the year 70. With- 
out it the meaning of Christmas would 
be entirely lost. It is the story of the 
greatest Gift that God gave to men. Re- 
told for over nineteen hundred years, it 
was never so beautifully told as in the 
original record found in the Gospel of 
St. Luke: 

“And it came to pass that in those 
days there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus, that the whole world 
should be enrolled. This enrolling was 
first made by Cyrinus, the Governor of 
Syria. And all went to be enrolled, 
every one in his own city. And Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth into Judea, to the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem: 
because he was of the house and 
family of David, to be enrolled with 
Mary his espoused wife, who was with 
child. And it came to pass, that when 
they were there, her days were accom- 
plished, that she should be delivered. 
And she brought forth her first-born 
Son, and wrapped Him up in swaddling 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

“And there were in the same country 
shepherds watching, and keeping the 
night-watches over their flock. And 
behold an Angel of the Lord stood by 
them, and the brightness of God shone 
round about them, and they feared with 
a great fear. And the Angel said to 
them: Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, that shall 
be to all the people; For: This day is 
born to you a Savior, Who is Christ 
the Lord, in the city of David. And 
this shall be a sign unto you: You shall 
find the Infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and laid ina manger. And sud- 
denly there was with the Angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly army, praising 
God, and saying: Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace to men of 
good will. 

“And it came to pass, after the angels 
departed from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another: Let us 
go over to Bethlehem, and let us see 
this word that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath showed to us. And they 
came with haste; and they found Mary 
and Joseph, and the Infant lying in the 
manger. And seeing, they understood 


of the word that had been spoken to 
them concerning this Child. And all 
that heard, wondered; and at those 
things that were told them by the 
shepherds. But Mary kept all these 
words, pondering them in her heart. 
And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising God, for all the things they 
had heard and seen, as it was told unto 
them.” 

The snows of many a Christmas have 
long since melted, but mellowed mem- 
ories remain of events that took place 
on that all-important Birthday. Nothing 
could be more worthy of mention in re- 
calling Christmas dates than one from 
the ancient Calendar of Saints from 
Cologne. It refers to the Magi who 
visited the Infant Jesus at Bethlehem: 
“After they had undergone many trials 
and fatigues for the Gospel, the three 
Wise Men met at Sewa in the year of 
Our Lord 54, where they celebrated the 
feast of Christmas in common; where- 
upon, after the celebration of Mass, they 
died.” 


HERE are no official records ex- 

tant from the first two centuries of 
the Christian era to show the exact date 
of the Birth of Jesus. Many writers be- 
lieve that even in these centuries the 
date at Rome was December 25. But 
if we must look for a record we find 
it in the Depositio Martyrum of the year 
354. There we find in Latin: VIII kal. 
ian. natus Christus in Betleem Iudeae. 
(“On December 25 the birth of Christ 
at Bethlehem of Juda.”) Liberius was 
then Pope. St. Ambrose preserves the 
sermon preached by this Pope in St. 
Peter’s, when on the Feast of the Birth 
of Christ, Ambrose’s sister, Marcellina, 
took the veil. This probably took place 
about the year 358. 

A Codex of 425 forbids circus games 
on December 25, and a Codex of 529 
imposes the cessation of work on the 
same day. Popular merry-making so 
increased through the ages that in 1110 
the so-called “Laws of King Cnut” 
ordered a fast from Christmas to 
Epiphany. But with these generalities 
we must go back some five hundred 
years and peep down on the snow- 
covered world for pictures of many 
another Christmas. Many of the events 
have to do with Popes and Saints, but 
one cannot help being impressed with 
the fact that it was on one Christmas 
day or another that some of the might- 
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iest kings were brought into the 
Church and thus the Infant Jesus was 
born into the hearts of many great 
nations. Spread through histories, these 
incidents might be overlooked, as in- 
dividually of slight significance, but once 
gathered together they become impress- 
ing indeed. 


HE decisive battle against the 

Alemanni, in 496, became the occa- 
sion of the conversion of Clovis. In the 
crisis of battle, Clovis vowed to serve 
the God of his Catholic wife, Clotilde, 
should he gain the victory. His prayer 
was granted. St. Gregory of Tours 
gives us the record of that Christmas 
in 496, when Clovis and three thousand 
of his warriors were baptized. The 
saintly Queen Clotilde had notified St. 
Remigius of Reims of the change of her 
husband’s heart. From the record of 
this Christmas event we have: “Rich 
hangings adorn the streets; the churches 
are hung with tapestries; the incense 
clouds arise; fragrant tapers blaze on 
every hand; and all the baptistery is 
filled with a heavenly odor . . . The 
King first of all demanded baptism of 
the Bishop. Like a new Constantine 
he advances to the bath which is to 
wash away his deep-rooted leprosy, to 
the new water which is to cleanse him 
of the stains of his past. As he came to 
the font, the Saint of God addressed 
him with holy eloquence: ‘Bow thy 
head in humility, O Sicamber! adore 
what thou hast burned, burn what thou 
hast adored.’ ” 

The first English Christmas celebra- 
tion of which we have any mention is 
that of the legendary King Arthur. A 
history of York from the year of 1785 
records for the year 521 that the great 
Monarch Arthur, with all his clergy, 
nobility and soldiers kept Christmas in 
York, “whither resorted to him the 
prime Persons of the Neighbourhood, 
and spent the latter End of December 
in Mirth, Jollity, Drinking and the 
Vices that are too often the Conse- 
quences of them.” The reputation of 
good King Arthur might have been 
sullied a bit in waiting over a thousand 
years for the York historian to describe 
this Christmas of 521. 

We have a more authentic record of 
another English Christmas of the same 
century. On Christmas Day, 597, more 
than ten thousand persons were baptized 
by the first “Archbishop of the Eng- 
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lish.” The great ceremony probably 
took place in the waters of the river 
Swale, not so far from the mouth of the 
Medway. News of this extraordinary 
event was at once dispatched by St. 
Augustine of Canterbury to Pope St. 
Gregory I, who wrote to express his 
joy to his friend Eulogius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, to Augustine himself, and 
to King Aethelberht and Queen Bertha. 


EMORABLE among the Christ- 

mases of centuries is that of the 
year 800. Charlemagne, King of France, 
was in Rome, having decisively defeated 
the Longobards and firmly established 
the sovereignty of the Supreme Pontiff 
in Rome and the States of the Church. 
Pope Leo III went with the King to the 
Vatican Basilica amidst the acclama- 
tions of a vast and enthusiastic multi- 
tude. Arriving at the tomb of the 
Prince of the Apostles, they knelt to 
pray together with all the people who 
crowded the immense church. Then the 
Pope arose, took a crown of gold, 
placed it on the head of the King, ex- 
claiming: “To August Charles, great 
and peaceful Emperor of the Romans, 
crowned by God, life and victory.” The 
clergy and people repeated the acclama- 
tion of the Pope three times while the 
King, at first hesitating, accepted the 
great honor and pledged the Roman 
Empire to an intimate union with the 
Holy Roman Church. The Pope then 
anointed the Emperor with holy oil 
and invested him with the Roman im- 
perial mantle in a solemn ceremony, 
which was afterwards renewed by other 
Popes with other Emperors. 

We trace the origin of the Christmas 
tree back to the Christmas of the year 
724. Winfrid, Apostle of the Germans, 
had returned from Rome where he had 
been named Boniface by Pope Gregory 
II on account of the good work he had 
accomplished among the Germans. All 
know the story of how he cut down the 
giant oak so sacred to the pagan god, 
Thor. Backward it fell breaking into 
pieces. He had also saved the eldest 
son of the chieftain Gundhar from 
being sacrificed to Thor. “Tell us then,” 
said Gundhar, “what is the word that 
thou bringest to us from the Almighty ?” 
“This is the word, and this is the 
counsel,” spake Boniface. “Not a drop 
of blood shall fall tonight for this is the 
birth-night of the white Christ, Son of 
the All-Father, and Savior of the 
World.” Then pointing to the pine tree 
behind him, he continued, “This little 
tree, a young child of the forest, shall 
be your holy tree tonight. It is the wood 
of peace, for your houses are built of 
fir. It is the sign of endless life, for 
its leaves are ever green. See how it 
points toward Heaven! Let this be 
called the tree of the Christ Child; 
gather about it, not in the wild woods 
but in your homes; there it will shelter 


no deeds of blood, but loving gifts and 
rites of kindness.” Then they carried 
the fir in joyous procession to Gundhar’s 
house. There in the great hall they 
kindled its branches and the sweet odor 
of balsam filled the hall. The first 
authentic record of the use of the Christ- 
mas tree as we have it today in all its 
decorations and with candles comes from 
Strassburg under the date of 1605. 

William of Normandy was crowned 
by the Archbishop of York in West- 
minster Abbey on Christmas 1066 amid 
the shouts of “Yea, yea,” froni his new 
subjects. 

We now go back to Rome in the year 
1075. The Pope had gone to celebrate 
the midnight Mass in the chapel of the 
Holy Manger in St. Mary Major. The 
winter was very severe, and snow and 
ice covered the Esquiline Hill on which 
the Basilica stands. That night the 
people were few. Around the Pope 
were only the ministers who were 
assisting him in the solemn rite. Ad- 
vantage of this circumstance was taken 
by the Roman Patrician, Cencio, a 
turbulent man who had often profited 
by his office of secretarius imperii to 
molest the Pope and to endeavor to 
wrest from him his sovereign power 
over Rome. Accompanied by a group 
of the boldest of his followers, he 
entered the chapel, breaking down the 
doors, while the Pope was celebrating 
Mass. Cencio grasped his person, and 
some yet more daring ruffian inflicted 
a wound on his forehead. Stripped of 
his sacred vestments, beaten, and sub- 
jected to the basest indignities, the 
Vicar of Christ was carried to a forti- 
fied mansion within the walls of the 
city, again to be removed at daybreak 
to exile or death. A drawn sword was 
already aimed at the Pontiff’s bosom, 
when the cries of a fierce multitude 
threatened to burn or batter down the 
house and thus arrested the aim of the 
assassin. An arrow, discharged from 
below, reached and slew the would-be 
murderer. The walls rocked beneath the 
strokes of the maddened populace, and 
Cencio, falling at his prisoner’s feet, be- 
came himself a suppliant for pardon 
and for life. The Pope was Gregory 
VII, called Hildebrand. He rescued 
Cencio from the crowd, sent him away 
in safety and peace, and returned, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, 
to complete the interrupted solemnities 
at St. Mary Major’s. 


HE year 1101 takes us back to the 

cave of Bethlehem. On that Christ- 
mas the banners of the Crusaders waved 
triumphantly over the walls of Jerusalem 
proclaiming the end of Moslem rule in 
the Holy Land. And on that day 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was 
crowned the first Christian King of 
Palestine. He would be crowned in the 
poorest of palaces where Christ the 


King was born. So it was that in the 
presence of bishops and nobles, Baldwin 
was crowned by Daimbert, Archbishop 
of Pisa, in the Church of the Nativity 
above the Holy Cave. 


NDER the date of 1125, the Anglo- 

Saxon Chronicle records the fol- 
lowing discordant note in Christmas 
spirit. “In this year sent the King 
Henry, before Christmas, from Nor- 
mandy to England, and bade:that all the 
mint-men that were in England should 
be mutilated in their limbs. This was be- 
cause the man that had a pound could 
not lay out a penny at the market. And 
the Bishop Roger of Salisbury sent all 
over England, and bade them all that 
they should come to Winchester at 
Christmas. When they came thither, 
then were they taken one by one, and 
deprived each of the right hand. All 
this was done within the Twelfth Night. 
And that was all in perfect justice, 
because that they had undone all the 
land with the great quantity of base coin 
that they all bought.” In the Christmas 
witan at Windsor and Westminster 
1126-1127, this same Henry I of Eng- 
land made all the great men of Eng- 
land, spiritual and temporal, swear to 
receive Matilda, his legitimate daughter 
and widow of Henry V, as Lady of 
England and Normandy, if he himself 
should die without male heirs. 

The three Masses for Christmas in 
Rome date back to 845, the first being 
at St. Mary Major, the second at the 
Church of St. Anastasia, and the third 
at St. Peter’s. By 1143, the Pope 
abandoned the distant St. Peter’s and 
said the third Mass at the high altar 
of St. Mary Major. The first Mass 
was said at the Oratory of the Crib in 
St. Mary Major. Since the reign of 
Pope Theodore I in the seventh century 
fragments of the manger of Our Lord 
have been preserved under the altar of 
this chapel. The second Mass no doubt 
was a compliment of the Pope to the 
imperial church on its patronal feast, 
as it was celebrated in the “royal 
chapel” of the Byzantine Court officials 
on the Palatine, that is, in St. Anasta- 
sia’s Church. 

In 1223, St. Francis of Assisi asked 
Pope Honorius III for permission to 
celebrate Christmas in an _ unusual 
manner, in a manner that needed per- 
mission from the Holy Father since 
certain Mystery plays had been for- 
bidden, and his idea bordered on the 
earliest of the plays—a sacred living 
picture for the people. On this Christ- 
mas night at Greccio in 1223, midnight 
Mass was celebrated in a cave, where 
there was a manger and a living ox 
and ass. St. Francis was deacon at 
this Mass and preached the sermon. 
Messer John Vellita of Greccio, a friend 
of St. Francis, declared that he beheld 
a little Child, right fair to see, sleeping 
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in the manger, Who seemed to be 
awakened from sleep when the blessed 
Brother Francis embraced him with 
both arms. This memorable incident 
is the connecting link between the old 
Mystery play and what we today know 
as the Christmas Crib, but it can in 
no way be properly called the first 
Christmas Crib. 


T. CAJETAN, writing to a nun at 

Brescia, a relative of his, relates 
that on Christmas night, 1517, he went 
to St. Mary Major in Rome to kneel be- 
fore the Holy Manger, encouraged by 
the example of St. Jerome, and that 
while he was kneeling there, praying 
with great confidence, he received the 
Holy Child into his arms. On the feast 
of the Nativity, 1538, St. Ignatius, 
founder of the Society of Jesus, said his 
first Mass in the chapel containing the 
relic of the Crib. 

On Christmas morning, 1520, as the 
country folk of Mora in Sweden were 
coming out of church after the early 
Mass they were addressed by Gustav 
Vasa. Their curiosity had been pre- 
viously aroused concerning the young 
man, and on this morning began his 
popularity in Sweden. In 1523, he be- 
came King of Sweden. With his 
ascension to the throne began the loss 
of Sweden to the Catholic Church. In 
1652, the English Parliament tried to 
put a stop to the celebration of Christ- 
mas. On December 24, 1652, they 
spent much time in consultation about 
the abolition of Christmas-day, and 
even went so far as to pass orders to 
that effect. The Parliament resolved 
to sit on the following day in spite of its 
sacredness. 

Of peculiar interest is Washington’s 
crossing of the Delaware on Christmas 
night in 1776. The post of a thousand 
Hessians at Trenton were celebrating 
the day in something stronger than 
water. They were surprised and over- 
whelmed. The Diary of Dr. William 
Bentley of East Salem, Mass., provides 
a few more interesting notes concerning 
early America. The entry for Decem- 
ber 25, 1792, runs: “For the first 
time in this place the Clarionet and 
Violin introduced into Church Music— 
there is now no ground of complaint 
against the Catholics.” Under the date 
of December 25, 1816, we read: “The 
Episcopalians and Foreign Communions 
are not left to observe this day without 
Competition. H. Ballon called his 
flock together in the afternoon to 
celebrate, just as it used to be on the 
5th November. The great boys had 


their large Pope, but the little boys 
wanted him upon a shingle . . . These 
holydays are a reproach even in America 
to the name of religion.” And for 
Christmas, 1818, he had this to record: 
“Mr. Quady collected a small group of 
Catholics but without a crowd, tho’ 
it was the first time a public Mass 
had been said in Salem on this day.” 

In a letter to Bishop Carroll dated 
February 9, 1800, Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin—prince, priest and missionary 
—records his Christmas in 1799: “Our 
church, which was only begun in 
harvest, got finished fit for service the 
night before Christmas. It is about 
44 feet long by 25, built of white pine 
logs with a very good shingle roof. I 
kept service in it at Christmas for the 
first time.” This church was at Loretto, 
Pennsylvania, which Father Gallitzin 
named after Loreto in Italy, famous as 
the town of the Holy House. 


T was the day before Christmas in 
the year 1818, in the little village of 

Oberndorf, Germany, which just a big 
bend in the Danube river places in Ger- 
many instead of Austria. Something 
had gone wrong with the organ. It 
seemed as if the mice had been chewing 
away at the bellows. The organ would 
not play, and the next day would be 
Christmas. Father Joseph Mohr, pastor 
of the little village church, did not know 
what he would do. There must be 
some music for the Mass in the morn- 
ing. Being a poet, Father Mohr struck 
off a few lines and asked the organist 
and schoolmaster, Franz Gruber, to 
ccmpose a melody for the words with 
guitar and mandolin accompaniment. 
At midnight Mass the piece was heard 
for the first time. It was in this manner 
that the words and music of “Stille 
Nacht, Heilige Nacht’ were born. In 
the hundred years that have gone by 
since its composition, the melody of 
“Holy Night, Silent Night” has been 
sung the world over. 

Then there was a Christmas in the 
70’s that was a lean one, for President 
Herbert Hoover remarked in his cam- 
paign speech of October 4, 1932, that 
the children at West Branch, Iowa, had 
to be satisfied one year with pop corn, 
sorghum and hickory nuts. 

The faith that came to him on Christ- 
mas Eve, in 1886, has dominated all his 
writings, says Paul Claudel. As a 
student in Paris he was an agnostic, 
but while in search of atmosphere for 
some poetry one Christmas Eve, he 
walked into the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. That was the beginning of what 


he called in after years his “long pil- 
grimage towards God.” 

The years 1914 to 1918 gave us some 
of the most touching Christmas stories 
ever told. The spirit that pervades them 
is best brought out in a letter of A. 
Clutton-Brock to the London Times: 
“We have all read what happened be- 
tween the opposing armies, and how it 
came unexpected, undesigned, and yet 
willed with all the unconscious force of 
their natures. Not once or twice, but 
again and again, we hear of this sudden 
change upon the night of Christmas 
Eve, how there was. singing upon one 
side answered by the other, and how 
the men rose and advanced to meet 
each other as if they had been released 
from a spell. Everyone who tells of it 
speaks also of his own wonder as if he 
had seen a miracle; and some say that 
the darkness became strange and beauti- 
ful with lights as well as music, as if 
the armies had been gathered together 
there not for war but for the Christmas 
feast . . . They sang their hymns of 
peace, and at the sound of them war 
seemed unreal, and soldiers were no 
longer soldiers, but men.” When this 
deplorable (?) conduct of the army was 
reported to Field-Marshal Lord French 
he immediately issued orders, “to pre- 
vent any recurrence of such conduct 
and called the local commanders to 
strict account, which resulted in a good 
deal of trouble.” No doubt he never 
realized what Christmas meant. 

The diary of Monsignor Seipel reveals 
the simplicity of the man and his faith- 
fulness in many religious practices even 
during the busy trying days as Chan- 
cellor of Austria. Among the many 
entries it tells of his visits to the Christ- 
mas cribs in the Vienna churches at 
Yuletide. 

This year some Americans are in for 
a real treat at their Christmas dinner. 
The news comes from Hugo, Oklahoma, 
that some Choctaw county farmers hope 
to have watermelon for their Christmas 
celebration. They are going to white- 
wash some of their largest and most 
succulent specimens and leave them in a 
cool, dry place. 


ND now that we have skipped 
through the centuries, picking out 
Christmas events here and there, we 
will recall the events of our own lives, 
and we will find for those that cling 
firmest to our memories, and closest to 
our hearts, that they happened on 
Christmas. The little hand of the 
Infant Savior does indeed bless his 
Birthday as it recurs year after year. 














Glury Be tu God in the Highest, and on Earth 
race to Men of Gond Will! 

















Will The Eagle Ever Rise? 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


_ at the time I am writing, there 


is a strange spectacle going on be- 
fore our eyes. In the centre of the 
gigantic stage of the nation we see the 
NRA driven like a wedge between the 
turbulent currents of the Government on 
the one side, and of business on the 
other. The President and his aides are 
maintaining that the Recovery Pro- 
gram is definitely succeeding, whereas 
the powerful voice of Big Business is 
holding to a quite contrary opinion. In 
any argument about the achievement 
of the NRA one must necessarily stick 
to figures; they are the only basis on 
which a convincing demonstration of 
the NRA can be built. And these fig- 
ures are all for the Government. 

Employment has risen since March, 
and it makes little difference whether 
the number of reémployed men and 
women is 3,000,000 or 4,000,000. Wages 
have gone up, and it is rather irrelevant 
whether the nation’s payroll has in- 
creased 45% or 35%. Prices have 
climbed steadily for the last three 
months and, as far as the principle of 
the NRA purpose is concerned, who 
would worry about the question whether 
the price level is 20% or 40% over 
March last? Who, then, could doubt a 
very remarkable and a very definite 
achievement of the NRA? Is the time 
so far gone as that we could not re- 
member that raised prices, reémploy- 
ment, increased wages and restricted 
hours meant to us the key to another 
prosperity period? Has the bit that 
has been achieved eliminated the 
memory of darker days, hardly a season 
ago, when only a cessation of the back- 
ward, downward movement would fill 
our hearts with thanks, and when prog- 
ress and forward, upward development 
would be a dream come true? 

We have developed in the past six 
months. We have gone forward, up- 
ward, onward. The sun is shining again 
into many souls and hearts which were 
dark and desperate and hopeless within 
the immediate past. 

What, then, has changed? 


Certainly 
not the Government, which kept its 


promises to an undreamt of extent. 
Hardly the broad masses of willing 
workers, of salaried persons, of house- 
wives and small shopowners. No, the 
one who has changed, is the man who 
is supposed to serve the consumer, and 
instead prefers to exploit him for profit: 
the entrepreneur, big and small. 

Who is raising this doubt and opposi- 


tion to the NRA? Who insists on his 
traditional “pound of flesh” in the form 
of high prices, profits and privileges? 
Who has not yet arrived at the New 
Era station? Who holds to the idea 
that America has been built as a many- 
folded product of individualistic units, 
and that what was good enough for 
our grandfathers, will be good enough 
for their grandsons? Who is it that 
closes his eyes to the fact that the 
grandeur of a 150-year old Jaisses-faire 
policy rode us into the mud of the De- 
pression which has hardened into a 
crisis ? 

Take a look in the papers, and there 
you will find an abundance of evidence: 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst protests 
the meddlesome activities of the NRA. 
The sage of Detroit sticks to his 
“passive resistance” policy. The Federal 
Reserve Board blames the slowing-up of 
production to the code and bonus stipu- 
lations of the Government. Wall Street 
does not like the Securities Act because, 
pity them, it demands a frank and open 
statement of many things which hereto- 
fore were kept a secret; consequently, 
new financing shrinks to the zero point. 


HESE are the “big fellows.” The 

small ones are trying hard to keep 
up with them. Look at the farmer. Much 
has been done in Washington to help 
him. Thousands, nay, tens of thou- 
sands of mortgage foreclosures have 
been prevented. Prices have been 
raised and fixed. The enormous bur- 
den of debt has in many cases been 
eased through moratoria. Grain exports 
have been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, with the result that exports have 
picked up while the domestic supply has 
been relieved of some of the surplus. It 
is in the farmer’s interest that produc- 
tion be restricted so that prices may not 
be crushed under the competitive sword 
of excess-supply—though the farmer 
may not see that far. But the Govern- 
ment went farther. It actually put a 
premium on restricted acreage so that 
the farmer may profit twice—once from 
better prices next year, and then again 
from the bonus paid within a few days 
from signing the contract. 

What is the farmer’s answer? He 
strikes because prices are not high 
enough yet. He threatens because he 
wants paradise if he is not allowed to 
live in hell. He arms, he protests, he 
demands, he challenges. He got so 
much and, apparently, it is his attitude 
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that he can get more—if he only sticks 
to his pose of the “armed fist.” »: ¢~ 

The NRA was not intended to launch 
us straight into Prosperity. It was 
principally planned to stop the down- 
ward movement of the fourth year of 
the Depression and turn it into the op- 
posite direction. It has done that much 
under a marvellous leader. And yet, 
great powers rise to down the flight of 
the Eagle. 


HE change that has come about is 

the eternal turn of human nature— 
a nature which is either a step ahead of 
reality (then we call it greed) or a 
step behind (then it is fear). This is 
the clash of contrasting elements: that 
the Government is guided by a principle 
of social conscience, by its duty to serve 
the commonwealth, by the law _of 
equality of rights. Not so the individual 
who has commercial power or. inde- 
pendence. His action is but limited by 
the “possible,” and social restrictions 
find no sympathy with him. An unem- 
ployed will sign on the dotted line his 
willingness to share his all with his 
brethren—for he has no worldly wealth. 
But give him a job and he will jealously 
guard it against all comers. Make him 
an executive and he will acquire “class 
principles.” As an “individualist” he 
must by necessity be ever opposed to 
the principle of government. For the 
two are as different as day and night. 

It is only in election times that the 
Government is painted in more pleasant 
colors. It is only in biographies that 
the Government is glorified. It is only 
in schools that the Government is held 
up to an idolizing youth. 

At all other times, it is at best a 
necessary evil, and at its worst a meddle- 
some, terrifying and quite rapacious 
monster. For the law of the United 
States is the law of “individualism.” 
Regardless of how often it has failed 
us, regardless of how deeply it has dis- 
appointed us, regardless of how seri- 
ously it has damaged us, you can see 
in the Hearsts and Fords and Morgans 
that the tender flower of individualistic 
opportunism is still blossoming forth in 
alluring colors. 

The next few months are bound to 
show us just how this present puzzle is 
going to be solved. The NRA—make 
no mistake about it—has come into 
being as something to replace the 
temporarily broken-down machinery of 
an individualistic system. 





A New Approach 7 


By Denis Gwynn 


Te Disarmament Conference has 
adjourned once more, after a month of 
upheavals which seems likely to make 
all further progress towards interna- 
tional agreement unattainable. A car- 
toon in one of the London newspapers 
presents the new position very clearly, 
quoting from Lord Tennyson’s famous 
lines about the battle of Balaclava, with 
the refrain “Half a league, half a league, 
half a league onwards,” and an apt quo- 
tation of one of its lines “Someone has 
blundered.” Lord Tennyson never heard 
of the League of Nations and his league 
meant “five miles.” _ But the cartoon 
spells League with a capital L, and 
shows a miscellaneous group of people, 
representing those who still remain 
members of the League of Nations, 
arguing vainly with each other, while 
the United States, Russia, Japan and 
Germany look on scornfully from the 
other side of a fence. 


An Abused Treaty 


HAT, in fact, can the League of 

Nations hope to do, now that four 
of the Great Powers are definitely out- 
side its membership? Only France, 
Italy and Britain remain in it, obliged to 
confer on every question which arises 
with an incredible variety of States, in- 
cluding China and Abyssinia and Guate- 
mala and a host of others. Germany has 
cut adrift with a sudden gesture of re- 
volt; and all the long and patient efforts 
to persuade her to join in its counsels, 
and to persuade her former enemies to 
accept her membership on equal terms, 
have apparently been thrown aside. Are 
we indeed back to that earliest phase, in 
which the late Lord Balfour once dis- 
guised his deep conviction that the 
League would always be unable to pre- 
vent war or to dominate international 
affairs, by lavishing praise upon its ad- 
mirable work in relieving famine in 
eastern Europe and in coordinating the 


medical services which prevented typhus. 


from spreading all over Europe after 
the War? 

There has been a very significant 
symptom of popular opinion in England 
during the past week. A by election 
has been held in one of the London 
constituencies, which has been staunchly 
conservative at every election, except 
one, since it was first given a repre- 
sentative in Parliament. A Liberal won 
the seat once when the Liberals swept 
all before them in 1906; but the Liberals 


never hoped to win it again, and the 
Labor Party was still less likely to win 
it. But this week it has been won by a 
Labor candidate. This is the first seri- 
ous set-back to the National Government 
in England since its triumph at the 
elections of 1931. On all sides it is in- 
terpreted as a rebuke to the Government 
for its foreign policy, and for persisting 
in the attempt to keep England com- 
mitted to international entanglements 
arising out of the League of Nations. 
The Treaty of Locarno, particularly, 
is being abused on all sides. In practice 
that Treaty pledged all the Great 
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8 be month a courageous effort 
to find the basis of such a settle- 
ment has in fact been made by one of 
the most influential diplomatists in 
England. His name will be familiar 
in the United States as Sir Esme How- 
ard, the former British Ambassador in 
Washington. He was raised to the 
peerage after he returned to England, 
and he is now Lord Howard of Pen- 
rith. With the freedom of a retired 
diplomatist, and with his unrivalled 
experience in foreign affairs, he has 
made a Bold attempt in a new pam- 
phlet to put forward practical sugges- 
tions for “The prevention of war by 
collective action.” That is the title of 
his pamphlet, and it has just been 
published by Messrs. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne in London for sixpence. 

Lord Howard is a Catholic. He was 
received into the Church as a young 
member of the diplomatic service and 
he is married to a Catholic. Since his 
retirement he has taken an active part 
in various Catholic societies, and he 
recently delivered an address on the 
problems of averting war to the Cath- 
olic Council for International Rela- 
tions in London. He has expanded 
and amplified that address in his newly 
published pamphlet, and it represents 
his considered views after his unique 
experience, as one of the ey 
negotiators of the Kellogg Pact for 
th Prevention of War. His proposals 
are largely based upon the achieve- 
ment accomplished by the signature of 
the Kellogg Pact; but they are now 
put forward with reference to actual 

conditions. 


——————— 


Disarmament 


Powers which signed it to guarantee 
each other against any act of aggression. 
England was to help France if she were 
attacked by Germany, or Germany if she 
were attacked by France. Now that 
Germany has cut adrift, everyone is 
asking whether England is still com- 
mitted to supporting France against 
Germany? If so, are we back to the 
dangerous situation which existed be- 
fore 1914, when there was no formal 
alliance between England and France, 
but an “understanding” which in fact, 
meant alliance when France was at- 
tacked? If the issue could be put to the 
electorate at present, there would be an 
overwhelming majority for repudiating 
the obligations incurred at Locarno; on 
the ground that France has her own 
acute quarrels with Germany, and Eng- 
land has no feeling of conviction that 
France would be justified in her attitude 
in case of war, or that English interests 
would be identical with those of France. 


Importance of Locarno 


ET it is easy to forget what an im- 

mense stride towards reconciliation 
in Europe was effected by the Treaty of 
Locarno. The obligations which were 
then incurred were only part of a much 
larger and more important issue. Ger- 
many was still treated as being an in- 
ferior Power, disarmed and subject to 
international inspection to ensure that 
she did not re-arm. There was no hope 
of reconcilation until Germany was re- 
stored to her right place as a Great 
Power in Europe. The supreme im- 
portance of Locarno was that France 
then agreed to admit Germany to the 
League of Nations on an equal footing, 
and Germany agreed to enter the League 
with a permanent seat on its Supreme 
Council. 

No Treaty can be expected to last for- 
ever, especially in the present rapidly 
changing phase of world politics; and 
the Locarno Pact has served its purpose. 
Hitler has now withdrawn Germany 
from membership of the League of Na- 
tions because he insists that Germany 
was still being treated as a subordinate 
Power which was not allowed equality 
of armaments. Sir John Simon and the 
French delegates to the Disarmament 
Conference declare that they were ac- 
tually on the point of reaching agree- 
ment with the German delegates when 
Hitler announced his defiance. Even if 
they were, it seems scarcely probable 
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that any agreement reached at this stage 
would have endured for long; because 
the new Germany is determined to 
assert its claim to equal armaments with- 
out waiting. 

For the time being, there is no im- 
mediate expectation of war, for the 
simple reason that Germany is still un- 
armed. But it is well known that for a 
number of years Germany has been ac- 
cumulating great stores of munitions 
and arms in Russian factories; and 
there is no apparent means of prevent- 
ing the transport of these into Germany 
if the transport were discreetly under- 
taken. What causes real anxiety, and 
has raised urgent problems of national 
defence, is that next year, or at latest 
in 1935, Germany will have become a 
formidable Power again. Her present 
rulers have never disguised their inten- 
tion of claiming territories at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors. Hence, if 
Germany begins to build up a powerful 
army and fleet, there would seem to be 
every prospect of armed conflict within 
the next few years unless some new 
means of averting war can be found. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
another war in Europe would result in 
utter collapse, and such a breakdown 
of modern economic and social systems 
that famine and pestilence might sweep 
all over Europe and exterminate far 
more people than any warfare in history. 
If that appalling prospect is to be 
averted, the problem of preventing war 
will clearly have to be approached from 
an entirely different angle. The dis- 
cussions about disarmament on present 
lines have resulted simply in arguments 
about what sorts of weapons may be 
used, until each country takes as a 
minimum whatever is suggested as the 
maximum that may be fixed by agree- 
ment. The only conceivable method of 
preventing war is to evolve some plan 
by which the nations of the world 
will agree to combine whole-heartedly 
against any State which starts a war. 


Lord Howard of Penrith 


HIS month a courageous effort to 
find the basis of such a settlement 
has in fact been made by one of the most 
influential diplomatists in England. His 
name will be familiar in the United 
States as Sir Esmé Howard, the former 
British Ambassador in Washington. He 
was raised to the peerage after he re- 
turned to England, and he is now Lord 
Howard of Penrith. With the freedom 
of a retired diplomatist, and with his 
unrivalled experience in foreign affairs, 
he has made a bold attempt in a new 
pamphlet to put forward practical sug- 
gestions for “The prevention of war by 
collective action.” That is the title of 
his pamphlet, and it has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne in London for sixpence. 
Lord Howard is a Catholic. He was 


received into the Church as a young 
member of the diplomatic service and he 
is married to a Catholic. Since his ré¢- 
tirement he has taken an active part in 
various Catholic societies, and he r@- 
cently delivered an address on the prol- 
lems of averting war to the Catholic 
Council for International Relations in 
London. He has expanded and ampli- 
fied that address in his newly published 
pamphlet, and it represents his con- 
sidered views after his unique ex- 
perience, as one of the principal nego- 
tiators of the Kellogg Pact for the 
Prevention of War. His proposals are 
largely based upon the achievement ac- 
complished by the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact; but they are now put for- 
ward with reference to actual conditions. 


Three Main Questions 


HE general condition of Europe to- 

day, he declares with absolute frank- 
ness, “is perhaps even more unsettled than 
it was in 1913-14 just before the outbreak 
of the Great War.” And he states with 
the most outspoken candor that “neither 
the adjourned Economic Conference, 
which now seems more like a corpse 
than a living body just taking a rest, 
nor the Disarmament Conference which 
has acquired the habit of adjourning, 
are likely ever to accomplish much for 
the recovery of the world. Of the two 
Conferences the most unhappy failure is 
that of the Disarmament Conference, 
for it is not only a misfortune in itself 
but also a sign of a universal disease 
which has attacked the world, and if not 
radically cured within a short time may 
well become chronic and incurable. This 
disease is lack of confidence in the main- 
tenance of peace by means of the peace- 
ful and legal settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes.” 

The first essential towards finding a 
solution is, of course, to find some 
method by which the nations could take 
immediate and collective action against 
an aggressor. But there are three main 
questions involved. First, How shall 
the world decide which nation is the 
aggressor in any dispute which leads to 
war? Secondly, What form of collec- 
tive action is to be taken? And thirdly, 
What body is to determine who is the 
aggressor and to enforce the action 
which will paralyze any nation that re- 
fuses to desist from war? If these prob- 
lems could be solved, disarmament would 
become an easy problem to settle. There 
would be no fear of war and, conse- 
quently, no need for inflated armaments 
in case war arose. 

On all three points Lord Howard puts 
forward practical proposals, which are 
extremely simple and which he suggests 
and urges with great cogency, in the 
light of his own long experience in in- 
ternational diplomacy. All sorts of 
suggestions have been put forward by 
the Conferences and other bodies which 


_ these problems for years. 


have been giving earnest attention to 
The ‘usual 
method has been to declare that certain 
acts—such as declaring war or invading 
territory or establishing a blockade— 
constitute acts of aggression provoking 
war, which must not be allowed on any 
pretext. But Lord Howard shows how 
almost all these acts could be wrongly 
construed. For instance, a state might 
fake an invasion or the bombing of its 
own territory in order to throw the 
blame on its opponent. Or, when 
citizens of a country are threatened 
with a massacre abroad, can an armed 
force not be landed for their protection? 

On such issues of detail one Con- 
ference after another has broken down. 
But Lord Howard puts forward a per- 
fectly simple suggestion, which as far 
as I know is entirely his own. If it is, 
he has certainly given a new aspect to 
the whole problem and he deserves un- 
bounded gratitude for it. His sugges- 
tion is simply this: “that any nation 
should be considered an aggressor or 
violator of the Pact which, on being 
summoned by the other. signatories to 
agree to an immediate armistice, pend- 
ing investigation of the causes of the 
dispute and their submission to arbitra- 
tion or to the Hague Court for final 
settlement, refused to sign such an 
armistice, or, if signed, to abide by it. 
If both disputants refused, both would be 
considered to have violated the Kellogg 
Pact, and to have incurred the conse- 
quent sanctions. 

If there is any loophole for escape 
from that simple test, one may assume 
that Lord Howard, with his intimate 
acquaintance with the Kellogg Pact 
negotiations, would surely have seen it 
and dealt with it before urging it now. 
The dread of war is so insistent in all 
parts of the world at present that it is 
hard to believe that the signatories of 
the Kellogg Pact would hesitate about 
adopting it. Lord Howard makes it the 
basis for his next practical suggestion, 
to provide means of enforcing the deter- 
mination of the civilized world that 
there must be no recurrence of war. 
Hitherto most people have assumed that 
the task is almost hopeless because it is 
impossible for any country to agree to 
send troops or ships to settle the 
quarrels of other countries. Lord 
Howard rules out such proposals once 
and for all as being impracticable. 


Economic and Financial Boycott — 


* ILITARY measures of any kind,” 

he declares, “such as were con- 
templated by the Protocol of Geneva and 
were, very properly, the cause of its re- 
jection by the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, cannot again be contemplated as 
practical, because Great Britain will cer- 
tainly not undertake any more military 
obligations than those incurred under 
the Locarno Treaties and because, if she 
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did, she would be backed neither by the 
Dominions nor by the United States of 
America. We may thus rule out any 
kind of naval or military sanctions 
whatever, since the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world would be resolutely opposed to 
them.” 

He relies simply upon the combined 
weapons of the economic and financial 
boycott. Of the two he places more re- 
liance upon the financial boycott. This 
would mean that an offender against 
either the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Kellogg Pact for the pre- 
vention of War “would not be able to 
get loans or credits, to have bills dis- 
counted or checks changed, to make 
use of his financial deposits abroad for 
any purpose, for these would, naturally, 
be sequestrated. In short, such a nation 
would be prevented from buying from, 
or selling to, the rest of the civilized 
world until it agreed to the armistice, 
pending a settlement of the dispute by 
peaceful methods. As Lord Howard 
insists, no country is or can be in- 
dependent of the outside world, and the 
financial blockade alone would be suffi- 
cient to bring any belligerent nation to 
its senses in a very short time. 

Coupled with it there would be the 
economic boycott, to prevent the sale or 
transport of goods to an offending coun- 
try. Some degree of naval measures 
would be needed to prevent smuggling 
into the country’s ports, but these should 
present no difficulty. Lord Howard 
concludes that “the financial boycott, 
coupled with such measures on land 
and sea as are necessary to make the 
boycott effective, would be the best, 
most practical and least destructive form 
of sanction to be applied to the 
offender.” 

He adds, as a further sanction which 
is of little value in itself but of great 
value in combination with a financial 
and economic boycott, the agreement 
among all the Past signatories that “no 
advantage in territory or of any other 
nature, gained by the offender as a re- 
sult of his recourse to force will be 
recognized by the rest of the world.” 
This agreement was unanimously 
adopted by the League of Nations 
Powers, following the lead given by the 
U. S. A., in regard to the dispute be- 
tween China and Japan. Not being 
reinforced by either financial or eco- 
nomic boycotts, it failed to be effective 
in that dispute. But if it were combined 
with the financial and economic boy- 
cotts, it “makes war no longer worth 
while. Once this is understood all in- 
centive to war, or forcible action, 
naturally disappears.” 


Mr. Stimson’s Suggestion 


O far, the proposals cover the ground 
fully and witha simplicity which com- 
pels attention. The remaining problem 
is what body should enforce the sanc- 


tions after having given notice to the 
offending power. On this point Lord 
Howard develops a suggestion which 
was made by Mr. Stimson shortly be- 
fore he ceased to be Secretary for State. 
Mr. Stimson suggested: ‘that either on 
the outbreak of hostilities, or even on 
the danger of their immediate outbreak, 
tepresentatives of the Powers that ad- 
hered to the Kellogg Pact (which com- 
prise practically all the recognized 
Powers in the world) should meet im- 
mediately for consultation as to what 
action the Powers should take. Having 
all agreed to the Pact which renounces 
war as a means of settling disputes, they 
could not fail to: recognize that any 
Power which had violated the Pact, by 
having resort to war, would have made 
it impossible for the other signatories to 
be neutral towards them. 


The Kellogg Pact 


F that principle could be formally ad- 

mitted and accepted as being funda- 
mental in international law, then the 
whole status of neutrality could no 
longer survive. The violator of the 
Pact would have ipso facto committed 
an act of war against all the Pact 
Powers. The Pact Powers, therefore, 
would have to announce at once that 
either or both countries in the dispute 
were in a state of outlawry and that the 
financial blockade against them must 
begin at once. 

Developing this point, Lord Howard 
makes a most important suggestion that, 
for such purposes, the Pact Powers, and 
not the League of Nations, should be 
the recognized authority for enforcing 
necessary sanctions. His reasons are: 
first, that the League does not include 
either the U. S. A. or Russia while both 
Japan and Germany have announced 
their withdrawal from it; and, secondly, 
that the League is a democratic organi- 
zation which requires discussion and 
voting, and even unanimity on the most 
serious questions submitted to it. It is, 
therefore, “a cumbrous and perhaps 
even an inadequate machine for taking 
definite and immediate action in a mo- 
ment of crisis.” He not only urges that 
the League should be relieved of these 
responsibilities, which it is so_ ill- 
equipped for undertaking. He thinks 
that the strain of attempting such inter- 
veritions in belligerent disputes might 
easily prove fatal to it. 

To frame such proposals for the pre- 
vention of war is always a fascinating 
occupation; and any private individual 
who could put forward so practical and 
simply a solution as Lord Howard has 
done in his pamphlet might well feel 
gratified. But Lord Howard writes 
with intimate knowledge of what has 
actually been considered and discussed; 
and he is exceptionally well-equipped for 
judging how far the very simplicity of 
these proposals may make them im- 


practicable. One would probably be 
nearer the truth in thinking that he 
understates the degree of consent which 
is already obtainable, than in regarding 
his pamphlet as merely the pious hopes 
of an idealist. 

Is it, indeed, the case that the Kellogg 
Pact has already created the machinery 
by which war could be brought to an 
end within a very short period, if only 
agreement could be reached as to the 
employment of the financial boycott? To 
enforce such a boycott would be quite 
simple if the nations were really in 
earnest in wishing to enforce it. Twenty 
years ago even the existence of the 
Kellogg Pact would. have seemed quite 
unattainable. Even ten years ago there 
was little hope of any definite and 
absolute agreement to eliminate war. 
But the world has endured such suffer- 
ings during the past five years and the 
stability of the modern capitalist system 
has been shown to be so precarious that 
the position is certainly much more 
hopeful now than it was at any former 
time. 

The Disarmament Conference has 
failed utterly on the lines which it has 
pursued since the war, of trying to 
limit armaments and to prescribe exactly 
what size the army or the navy of each 
country should be. Progress on those 
lines has now been completely blocked 
by Hitler’s defiance of the League of 
Nations. There can be no hope of re- 
duced armaments in Europe while Hitler 
is re-arming Germany and claiming the 
right to win back the territories which 
were taken from Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles. But he may yet be con- 
fronted with an entirely new situation 
which would combine all the Powers of 
the civilized world against any coun- 
try which has recourse to war. 


The Burden of Armaments 


S it too much to hope that the atti- 

tude which the new Germany has 
adopted will lead unexpectedly to a new 
approach to the problem of disarma- 
ment? The burden of armaments is 
today much greater upon all the Powers, 
and upon many of the smaller States, 
than it was before 1914. If no means 
is found of preventing war, that burden 
will inevitably become more and more 
intolerable. Instead of reduced arma- 
ments we shall have increased arma- 
ments on all sides unless the plain 
people of all countries assert themselves 
and demand once and for all that this 
insufferable menace and daily burden 
must be thrown off. Lord Howard, as 
one who has played a vital part in the 
framing of the Kellogg Pact, and as one 
of the “elder statesmen” of international 
diplomacy, has shown great courage in 
putting forward a definite scheme which 
is so simple that it provides a basis for 
discussion on new and more hopeful 
lines. 
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It will be said, of course, that war can 
never be eliminated, and that injustice 
will always exist in this world and will 
drive nations to revolt in arms. But 
modern war has become so barbarous 
and so indiscriminate in its effects, and 
its consequences have become so over- 
whelming a menace to the survival of 
civilization in all parts of the world, that 
warfare in its modern form may quite 
conceivably be stamped out by inter- 
national agreement. No country desires 
war. Even Hitler’s most bellicose 
spokesmen, even men like Professor 
Hanse whom he has appointed to teach 
military science in the State-governed 
universities of Germany, proclaim open- 
ly that war is always and necessarily 
hideous and monstrous. 

The real hope for the future is that 
all nations will agree that some other 
method must be devised for asserting 
their claims or for increasing their 
prosperity. War, as we know it in this 


generation, is not only monstrously in- 
human and destructive, but utterly un- 
profitable. Bolshevik Russia discovered 
years ago that there were much more 
effective methods than warfare, for 
obtaining the ends for which wars had 
been waged in the past. Revolutionary 
propaganda, peaceful penetration, eco- 
nomic blockades, and many other meth- 
ods have been found incomparably more 
effective. Future generations will have 
to deal with such problems when they 
arise, for there will never be a cessation 
of strife in some shape so long as the 
world lasts. But war as we know it, 
and as it would be if the latest machinery 
of warfare were brought into operation, 
involves such an overwhelming expendi- 
ture and such a constant threat to the 
peace and security of the world, that 
there can be no hope of economic 
and social recovery until it has been 
abolished by an international agreement 
to prevent it for any cause. 


Lord Howard in his short pamphlet 
has produced a complete scheme show- 
ing how the machinery which has been 
gradually created as a result of the last 
war can be implemented by a few 
simple developments to make war vir- 
tually impossible. His proposals, com- 
ing at this critical stage, may even be 
the starting point for a new and more 
hopeful phase. Catholics especially will 
note with interest that he issued them 
to a Catholic society for the promotion 
of international relations and that he has 
entrusted their publication to a London 
firm who are publishers in England to 
the Holy See. He gives no indication 
that he is writing expressly as a 
Catholic; but Catholic principles under- 
lie and pervade the whole of his argu- 
ment. And wherever Catholic statesmen 
are engaged in conducting international 
relations, they will find that his assump- 
tions and his principles are the same as 
their own. 








“The Imitation of Christ” 


By Katherine Cleveland 


I FOUND a book on my shelves today 

In the fly leaf of which your slanting hand 
Had written my name in the long ago 
When we thought life was easy to understand. 
A slim little book of the hopes and fears 
Of a monk who lived many years ago— 
And we shook our heads at his pious words 


On feasting and fasting and weal and woe. 








The love we knew then is dead and gone, 

And we walk through the years a separate way; 
And I had forgotten a Kempis quite 

And how we laughed at his godly lay— 

But here is the book and your slanting words. 
I put my cheek on the pencil strokes 

And cried a bit for the long ago 

And our happy love and our little jokes. 


I know now those simple words are true— 
That life has need of a guiding Hand; 

That every day has its fast or feast 

And nothing is easy to understand. 

Wherever you are and whomever you love 
And whatever work in the world you do, 

Have you, too, learned in the fullness of time 


That the book you gave me is really true? 
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"Tica were many points in Holy 
Scripture which Dan Ezra expected the 
old Rabbi Amos to elucidate when he 
listened at school to the latter’s expo- 
sition of the Sacred Writings. For 
instance: Dan Ezra could never un- 
derstand why the angels whom the 
holy Father Jacob saw in his dream 
should have required a ladder in their 
descent from Heaven, since it is a well- 
known and undisputed fact that angels 
possess wings and can fly like the birds 
of the air. 

The good old Rabbi Amos had not 
smacked the boy and told him to attend 
to his lessons. Little Dan Ezra was a 
quaint child and much given to thoughts 
that were all his own. Instead, the 
Rabbi had explained that many dark 
and hidden things were to be found in 
the writings of Moses and the prophets, 
and mystical meanings that had yet to 
be discovered or fulfilled. Whereat 
Dan Ezra found a new thrill in life; to 
wit, to find out these hidden meanings 
in things which others accepted as a 
matter of course. None of the other 
boys at the Bethlehem synagogue school 
had been intrigued by the story of 
Jacob’s ladder. 

Dan Ezra loved happenings that con- 
tained an unanswered why and where- 
fore; but, for all that, it was a royal 
city, things didn’t often happen in 
Bethlehem. He had lived the first 
eight years or so of his life without 
anything particular happening when 
there came about the great census. The 
Emperor whose very name _ breathed 
awe into the people sent forth a com- 
mand that the latter were to be num- 
bered so that Cesar Augustus might 
know exactly how many subjects he 
possessed. For this purpose each one 
was required to resort to his native city. 
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Bethlehem appeared to be the native 
place of an amazing number of people. 
They came thronging into it—whole 
caravans of them—from distant parts of 
the country. Herod had made himself 
felt as a petty tyrant, but Cesar 
Augustus was evidently a much greater 
King than Herod. 

Dan Ezra’s father and mother lived 
with their children in a humble dwell- 
ing not far from the city gate. Dan 
Ezra, seated on the doorstep, watched 
the crowd of travelers file by, seeking 
a lodging for the night at the inn, a few 
doors away. Certain seasons brought 
an influx of pilgrims to the royal city 
on their way to Jerusalem and the inn 
made ample provision for such, in the 
ordinary way. But this was no ordi- 
nary occasion. 

It was a sight for wide-mouthed 
wonder for a boy with Dan Ezra’s 
faculty for absorbing the unusual and 
making it the material for speculation. 
To Dan Ezra the great census-taking 
was a majestic event invested with the 
dignity of a monarch who was ruler of 
the world. All day long the people 
passed by. Tomorrow would take place 
the great numbering. He, Dan Ezra, 
would bé among the number, and any 
little baby that happened to be born 
tonight would be counted too. He 
wondered how many subjects the Em- 
peror had, all the world over. As many 
as there were stars in the sky? Hardly 
that! 

He was kneeling at the tiny little 
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window in the room where he slept 
with his brothers, looking up at the 
stars. It was a cold, clear night. No, 
the world could not contain so many 
people as there were stars in the sky. 
There was a limit to Cesar’s greatness. 

Dan Ezra loved looking at the stars. 
Rabbi Amos had taught him many 
things about them. King David had 
loved looking at the stars. Dan Ezra 
was glad that he lived in royal David’s 
city. He and the Rabbi Amos were 
united in their admiration for King 
David. He had once met a dear old 
man in Jerusalem called Simeon who 
had loved King David too. 


AN EZRA knelt on at the window. 

He began to shiver, for it was bit- 
terly cold. His brothers were fast asleep, 
rolled up in their blankets on their 
mattresses, but the fascination of the 
stars held him in its grip. 

Out on the hills the shepherds would 
be minding their sheep. He would not 
have minded being a shepherd, except 
that it would be a cold business in the 
winter time. Dan Ezra crept over to 
the far corner and possessed himself of 
his blanket, a warm, fleecy covering 
which kept him snug on the cold nights. 
He threw it over his shoulders and crept 
back to the window. His brothers slept 
on steadily. The hour was late. No 
one had any right to be awake—but it 
was such a wonderful, starry night. 
All was so silent after the unwonted 
bustle of the day. No one abroad. The 
inn and the various places where they 
had lodgings for strangers had absorbed 
the train of voyagers. 

It was such a watchful night! Dan 
Ezra, crouching there with his fleecy 
covering over his shoulders, fell to 
wondering why the stars should be in- 
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terested in the earth, What was the 
moon looking for when she cast her 
beams across the white roadway? 

Then, on the same white roadway 
there appeared the outline of a little 
caravan—a tall man, leading a donkey 
on which a woman was seated. He 
could see them quite plainly for the 
moon was behaving wonderfully. They 
must be some belated travelers who had 
not been able to find a lodging. That 
was hard lines on such a bitter cold 
night. Dan Ezra watched them as 
they approached nearer. He could see 
the man’s head turning from side to 
side as though he were looking for 
lights in the windows of the houses. He 
knew that his own parents in the room 
below had long since retired for the 
night. If that had not been the case 
his father might perhaps have invited 
the strangers in—not that they had any 
place for them. 

There was the sound of a knocking 
on the door. The donkey was standing 
still, with drooping head, outside their 
own door. The woman seated on its 
back had her head turned towards the 
house. Her veil shaded her face but 
Dan got the impression that she was 
very young. 

Then the sound of voices broke on 
the stillness of the night. Dan Ezra 
listened, and the stars listened, and the 
little light breeze which had sprung up 
held its breath. Dan recognized his 
father’s voice. The latter had been 
roused from his sleep, and a man roused 
from sleep is not in his most genial 
mood, as was subsequently pointed out 
in a portion of the Sacred Scriptures 
not then written. 

What do you want?” the voice was 
demanding. “Can’t you see that I and 
my family are in bed?” 

The intruder was making an apology. 
He had mistaken a reflection of the 
moon for a light inside the house. He 
was in search of a lodging for his wife 
who was in more need than others of a 
resting-place. They had come a three 
days’ journey and had been delayed on 
the way. They had found the inn full 
and no other shelter to be had at that 
late hour. 


OACHIM, the father of Dan Ezra, 

was not a bad sort of man, but his bed 
had been warm and the night was cold. 
“You had best get out onto the hill- 
side,’ Dan heard him. “There are 
shelters there for the cattle that are 
better than the open roadside, and if 
you turned out the oxen you might get 
a place to yourselves.” 

Dan Ezra heard the shutter slam, the 
white shutter on which the moon had 
played its trick. He also heard the 
visitor’s voice thanking his informant 
for the very useful suggestion. Per- 
haps he had been refused hospitality too 
often that night to be badly disap- 


pointed? He was out in the road again, 
standing beside the donkey. He was 
conferring with his wife. The latter 
turned her face towards him, and this 
time Dan was able to see it better for 
the moon shot a ray of light right 
across it. 


T was the face of a young maid. A 

very, very tired face, but there was 
courage in the eyes, and the sweet, 
wistful mouth. The lady (Dan found 
himself calling her that) was dread- 
fully tired, but she had not given in. 
She had flashed a brave smile at her 
companion and they were scanning the 
hillside to which they had been di- 
rected. Dan Ezra admired courage in 
anyone. Why, oh why, had his father 
turned away anyone so wonderful as 
this lady and her husband? He had 
not caught sight of the lady or he could 
never have done it. 

Dan Ezra watched them move away. 
The tall, tired man was walking by the 
side of the poor tired beast. The night 
wind let go its bated breath, and a blast 
of cold air cut through the garments of 
the woman. She gave a little shiver. 
Dan saw her shoulders move. He 
knew that she must be suffering from 
the cold. Oh, why had not his father 
let them in? And they had come a 
three days’ journey, and perhaps they 
had fallen in with robbers, since the 
man said that they had been delayed. 
Were they hungry as well as cold? 

Dan Ezra watched until they were 
out of sight, then he crept onto his 
mattress and rolled himself up in his 
fleece. The stars would still be watch- 
ing them, and the moon would show 
them the way to the caves under the 
hill to which they had been directed. 
The episode had formed a climax to 
the happenings of the great day. None 
of the various caravans which had 
passed by had come near in interest 
to this. Tomorrow would be the great 
day when the Emperor would count his 
subjects. Could that be why the stars 
appeared to be so wide awake? 

Dan Ezra curled up on his bed and 
did his best to get to sleep, but sleep 
was far from his eyes. It is difficult 
to get to sleep after a day of unwonted 
excitement. He was haunted by the 
thought of the little caravan—the lady 
and the tall man and the tired donkey— 
wending its way towards the hillside to 
seek the bleak hospitality of the cattle 
shelters. How cold it would be. If 
only he might have given them his 
fleecy bed-covering. Gladly would he 
had lain on the bare ground, for he 
would at least have four walls round 
him. The cattle shelters were open at 
one end to the bitter winds. And the 
lady had looked so tired. He wondered 
how many people had said “no” to them 
when they at long length had reached 
Bethlehem ? 


Dan Ezra closed his eyes. A moon- 
beam stretched itself diagonally from a 
tiny, high up opening in the wall to the 
face of the sleeping boy, forming a kind 
of pathway from the region of dreams 
to the cold realm of fact. Dan opened 
his eyes. An idea had suddenly come 
to him. Why not creep out with his 
blanket and make his way to the hill- 
side and see if he could find the poor 
folk spending the night in the cattle 
shelter? It could be done. He was 
familiar enough with the caves in the 
hill where the stray cattle found refuge. 
The warm blanket would be a real com- 
fort to the poor lady; and it would be 
making an amend for his father’s curt 
refusal of hospitality. 

The other occupants of the room 
were sleeping soundly; there would be 
no fear of waking them. It was nice 
and warm under the fleece, and he was 
just beginning to feel really sleepy, but 
the matter was exigent. Dan Ezra 
arose and girded himself. He flung 
on his coat; and fastened his sandals. 
Then he rolled up his fleecy blanket 
and placed the unwieldy bundle on his 
shoulder. It was much heavier than he 
had realized. Bracing himself up for 
the adventure, he passed noiselessly out 
into the night. 

The stars seemed to be more watchful 
than ever, the night more still. Once 
outside the city gate the silence began 
to hold fearsome suggestions. Dan 
Ezra thought of the robbers who might 
waylay the people of whom he was in 
search. He might perchance encounter 
their like, and they might slay him for 
the sake of his burden. The latter had 
already become very heavy. Dan Ezra 
began to doubt if he could carry it all 
the way to the fields under the hills. 
He began to repent him of his gener- 
osity. The moon retired behind a 
cloud, as though she, too, had come to 
the conclusion that the things which 
were going on on earth were less in- 
teresting than she had imagined. The 
stars glittered with a cold, cruel glitter, 
like the glitter that Rabbi Amos had 
once described as having seen in the 
eye of Herod. The boulders on either 
side of the path began to assume sin- 
ister shapes, like monsters, half human, 
half animal. 


AN EZRA was more than three- 

quarters of a mind to turn back. He 
stood still, hesitating what to do, and 
at that moment he found that he was 
no longer alone. A man wearing a 
white coat—a very white coat—had 
overtaken him. The stranger had a 
cheery countenance and a merry eye. 
It must have been the moon shining 
on him that made his coat appear so 
extraordinarily white—the moon had 
thought better of it and peeped out 
again—for he had otherwise the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary pedestrian. 
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There was dust on his sandals, as 
though he had walked some little dis- 
tance. Here, Dan Ezra thought to 
himself, was another belated traveler 
who had been unable to find a lodging. 
There was no question of his being a 
robber—his countenance belied anything 
but the kindest good-will. 


HE two wayfarers exchanged a sa- 

lute. The stranger brought with him 
a sense of security and, fe~ his part, he 
seemed to be as pleased to see Dan as 
the latter was to see him, although a 
small boy of eight years old would 
hardly be a protection against robbers. 
He glanced enquiringly at the other’s 
burden. “You carry your bed with 
you?” he remarked. 

Dan Ezra explained: “I am taking 
it to some poor people who are spend- 
ing the night in one of the cattle shel- 
ters over yonder. I saw them pass by 
and the lady looked very cold.” 

The man in the white coat nodded 
approval. “I am sure the lady will not 
forget your kindness,” he said. 

He continued to walk by the boy’s 
side, suiting his pace to the latter’s— 
Dan was going slowly under his load. 
But he no longer felt the weight of it. 
Neither had he any desire now to turn 
back. The night had somehow changed 
its aspect. The stars looked down as 
kindly as the eyes of the man in the 
white coat. The moon seemed to be 
shedding warmth as well as light, like 
the sun himself. And, it was very 
strange—it almost seemed as though 
the stars were singing! 

Dan Ezra addressed his companion. 

“Have you come to Bethlehem to be 
counted with the people?” he asked him. 

The other shook his head. “I am not 
a subject of the Roman Emperor,” he 
said. 

Dan eyed him with rounded eyes. 

“I thought that everybody in the 
world was a subject of Cesar,” he said. 

His companion smiled. “In this 
world, perhaps,” he said, “but there is 
another world over which Cesar has no 
jurisdiction. I am now on my way to 
pay homage to its King.” 

Dan Ezra listened in bewilderment. 
The speaker was quite serious. He was 
not making up a story. The moon shin- 
ing on his face made it clearly visible— 
it shone with a peculiar radiance—un- 
less this same radiance came from 
speaking about his King. 

“He must be a wonderful King,” 
Dan Ezra said. “How many subjects 
has he?” 

The other replied: “As many as 
there are stars in the sky.” Dan Ezra’s 
eyes: grew rounder still. 

“I would like to come too and see 
your King,” he said. “Is it far from 
here that you have to go?” 

He knew that many wonderful people 
visited Jerusalem from afar off. This 
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DANEZRA SAW S°ME- 
“ONE. ELSE KNEELING 


strange King might be in Jerusalem— 
no great way off. But what would 
Herod say if he knew that? Or the 
Emperor, for matter of that? For this 
King whom the man in the very white 
coat was going to see sounded as though 
he might be as great as Cesar him- 
seli—or even greater! 

His companion treated the sugges- 
tion quite seriously. He set about con- 
sidering the question. 

“It is no great distance from here,” 
he said. “You could manage it quite 
easily—that is, if you had not got any- 
thing to carry.” 

Then he looked Dan Ezra straight in 
the eye. 

“But how about the poor people in 
the cattle shed?” he said. Dan Ezra’s 
face fell. He had for the moment for- 
gotten all about the cattle shed. He 
lifted his bundle from his shoulder and 
stood there, deliberating. He looked 
towards Jerusalem, then at the hills 
where the shepherds watched their 
flocks. It would be quite easy to leave 


his bundle hidden behind one of the 
boulders and come back and reclaim 


it later. Then he could go along 
with the stranger and see this wonder- 
ful King who was no subject of Cesar; 
whose kingdom was some realm, per- 
haps in the far off East. It was said 
that there were wonderful monarchs in 
the far East who were wise as well as 
powerful—men who could read the stars 
like a book and learn secrets from them. 


HE man in the white coat watched 
him in silence. The night had be- 
come silent again—tense. 

Then the night wind sounded in the 
palm trees. It cut sharply on the shoul- 
der which Dan Ezra had bared of its 
burden. It would be blowing in the 
mouth of the shallow cave where the 
cattle sheltered from its blast. A good 
thick fleece hung across the opening 
would help to keep it out. 

Dan Ezra stooped and picked up his 
impedimenta. He shook his head. “I 
can’t go and see your King,” he said. 
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“T must take this to them—the poor man 
and his wife.” 

He shouldered the bundle. The other 
offered him a helping hand, and, when 
the burden was in its place, touched it 
lightly, and it seemed as though it had 
found a poise that made the weight as 
nothing. 

“Farewell, little friend,” he said, “you 
have acted rightly.” . 

Dan Ezra stood still for a moment 
watching him as he walked away. 
What a delightful companion he had 
been. How wonderful it would have 
been to have been able to go with him. 
What a pity it was that the road he 
was taking had not been that which 
passed under the hills, then he could 
have lefi his blanket with the poor folk 
and then gone on with the man in the 
white coat, and seen this wonderful 
King who was not only greater than 
Herod but than the great Cesar him- 
self. 

Once again he was alone on the 
road. But the aspect of the night was 
no longer sinister. He was no longer 
afraid. The stars seemed as though 
they were making music up in the sky; 
such music as Dan had never heard 
before. He was glad to think that the 
shepherds minding their flocks up on 
the hills would hear it too, for it was 

pity that such a wonderful thing 
should be wasted. The man in the 
white coat would hear it too on his way 
to the strange King. 

And, oh, how glad he was to think 
that he had chosen to come this way 
and to keep faith with the poor man 
and his wife—not that they had known 
anything about his good intention, but— 
the stars did! 

Down under the hills there was more 
than one cave forming a shelter. Dan 
Ezra was guided by the glimmering 
light of a lantern to the one of which he 
was in search. He approached it and 
peeped in. 

He had not been mistaken. The cave 
had acquired human occupants. In the 
far corner, mine host, a gentle-faced ox, 


was standing and next to him a tired © 


donkey was taking its ease. Near to 
them was the manger, and beside it a 
woman was kneeling, bending over it. 
A man—Dan recognized him as the tall 
man who had woke his father up—was 
standing at the entrance endeavoring 
to fasten his cloak across it in such a 
fashion as to keep out, as far as pos- 
sible, the blast of the bitter wind, which 
had grown out of the light breeze. Dan 
Ezra went up to him. He thrust his 
bundle into the hands of the astonished 
man and at the same time blurted out 
his story—how he had heard his father 
telling him to take shelter out in the 
fields under the hills, and how he had 
followed them so that the lady might 
have his blanket to keep her warm. 
The tall man was profuse in his 


thanks. The tears were standing in his 
eyes. It was the very thing that he 
was wanting—the thick fleece. It was 
most necessary to keep the wind out, 
for in the manger there was a little 
new-born Baby. 

Dan Ezra drew in a long breath. He 
glanced at the manger. The tall man 
took his hand and led him forward. 
The lady—he could see her face quite 
close now—smiled at him. She was no 
longer tired. She was—wonderful be- 
yond description. 

Then he looked at the Occupant of 
the manger. 

Dan Ezra had no idea how long he 
knelt there looking. The lady not only 
allowed him to remain but she found a 
corner for him where he could just 
crouch and take his fill. Her husband 
had contrived to hang the fleece over 
the place where the draught came in. 
It brought some mitigation to the rigors 
of the Baby’s birthplace. 


HEN a strange thing happened. 
Dan Ezra, on looking up, saw some- 
one else kneeling there beside the 
mother. It was none other than his late 
companion of the road, the man in the 
white coat. So he had come that way, 
after all; and he had looked in on his 
way; no doubt it was to find his fellow 
wayfarer and offer to take him on with 
him to see the King. But Dan Ezra was 
kneeling tight. The newcomer came 
round and kneeling down next to him 
whispered : 
“Do you wish to come along with 
me and see the King?” ; 
And Dan Ezra made prompt reply, 
“No, thank you, I’m going to stay 
here.” 


A Christmas 


By E. 


| bag pe lullay, 
A mangerful of hay! 


Then the man in the white coat (it 
seemed whiter than ever) glanced up 
at the Mother and they both smiled. 
No, I believe they laughed. 

And the reply came: “You could 
not do better, little friend, for here you 
are beholding the King of all Kings. 
(And soothly He is the King of Whom 
I spoke.) So you will not be sorry 
that you preferred rather to keep faith 
with the poor folk in the stable?” 

Dan Ezra’s friend accompanied him 
when finally he left the scene of wonder 
on his homeward way. 

“Which way do you go home?” Dan 
asked him. 

The other smiled and then told him 
to watch and see. Then he embraced 
the little lad and having accompanied 
him to his door, departed on his home- 
ward way. 

So Dan stood and gazed after him. 
The garment of the retreating figure 
seemed to grow whiter and whiter. 
Then a bright light shone about it and 
in its radiance Dan Ezra saw that the 
figure had unfolded a pair of dazzling 
wings. And at that moment the moon- 
beam which was lighting the way 
changed into a golden ladder, and the 
foot of the ladder touched the ground, 
and although it was so far off Dan Ezra 
could see that the sandalled foot which 
the angel set on its bottom rung was 
covered with the dust of the road. 

And as he watched the angel ascend- 
ing the ladder the true meaning of holy 
Father Jacob’s dream came to him, and 
he understood why the holy angels, on 
a certain night, would be impelled to 
fold their wings and climb down from 
heaven on a ladder and tread the dusty 
earth like mortal men. 


Cradle Song 


M. D. 


And a King is set on His earthly throne 

Where kind Sir Ox hath his bounty shown 

(For they knew Him not when He came to His own) 
Lullay, lullay, a mangerful of hay! 


Lullay, lullay, 


He’s come such a long, long way! 

For earthly kings a golden crown; 

For earthly kings a bed of down. 

(The dust of the road’s on Mary’s gown.) 
Lullay, lullay, a mangerful of hay! 


Lullay, lullay, 


The world’s grown glum fee 
But gay-heart sings in a lowly spot 
Where He comes to a world which knows Him not, 


Who never was cribbed in a 


olden cot— 


(Lullay, lullay, a mangerful of hay!) 
For or which grasps at the rich man’s hoard 


Shal 


seek not sup at Sir Ox’s board. 


Our wealth lies hid from the plunderer’s sword, 
Lullay, lullay, in a mangerful of hay. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


M. S., Lowell, Mass——Communicate with the V. Rev. 
Paul Francis, S. A., St. Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, Garrison 
P. ©, B.-%. 


E. R. B. D.—You seem to be related to the girl in the 
third degree of the indirect line. It will be necessary to apply 
for a dispensation from the impediment if you desire to 
marry. 


C. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The quarterly magazine, Come 
Follow Me, is published by The Little Flower Mission 
Circle. To obtain it address Rev. Joseph J. Strauss, C. SS. 
R., 389 E. 150th St., New York, N. Y., as indicated in the 
October issue. 


E. A. S., Pittsburgh, Pa—Silver Trumpets Calling, by 
Lucille Borden, was favorably reviewed in the October, 
1931, issue of THE SIGN. 


J. J. McM., Brooklyn, N. Y.—It will be an exercise of 
fraternal charity to make known the complaint to the proper 
authority, so as to safeguard the good name of the com- 
munity. If you write, sign your name and address as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


L. M. B., Conn.—We congratulate you on putting This 


‘ IS Christian Marriage in the public library. It will be in- 
strumental in spreading the Catholic teaching on marriage. 


G. G., New York, N. Y.—Conrad means “bold in counsel, 
able speech.” We do not know the origin of the “Konrad 
(Conrad) Bell” in the Freiburg Cathedral. We presume 
that it was named after one of the Emperors of that name. 


V. M. L., Dorchester, Mass.—You will find a simple ex- 
planation of impediments and declarations of nullity, as well 
as other questions, in This IS Christian Marriage. Price 
$1.60, postpaid. 


INDULGENCES FOR LIVING DURING JUBILEE YEAR 


Please tell me what indulgences the faithful may gain for 
themselves during the Holy Year?—W. C. W., DANNEMORA, 
mM Be 


During the Holy Year, which extends from April 2, 1933, 
to April 2, 1934, all indulgences available for the living have 
been suspended, with the exception of the following: 

1. Indulgences which may be gained at the hour of death. 

2. Indulgence (ten years each time, plenary once a month) 
attached to the recitation of the “Angelus,” or of the 
“Regina Coeli,” which is said in place of the “Angelus” dur- 
ing the Easter season. If neither can be said, the recitation 
of five Hail Marys at the ringing of the bell will suffice. 

3. Indulgence for visiting churches during the Forty 
Hours’ devotion (plenary once; ten years and ten quarantines 
for every other visit). 

4. Indulgence granted for accompanying the Blessed 
Sacrament when It is carried publicly to the sick. 


5. The toties quoties indulgence gained by visiting the 
chapel of the Portiuncula, Assisi, Italy. 

6. Indulgence granted in favor of those who visit the Holy 
Places in Palestine during the Jubilee Year. 

7. Plenary indulgence for visiting the Grotto of Lourdes, 
France, from February 11, 1933,-to February 11, 1934. 

8. Indulgences which Cardinals, Papal Nuncios, Bishops, 
etc., are accustomed to grant when celebrating religious serv- 
ices in a pontifical manner. 

9. The Jubilee indulgence may be gained toties quoties. 

All other indulgences are available only in favor of the 
souls in Purgatory. The faculty to bless and indulgence 
beads, crosses, etc., to erect the Stations of the Cross, etc., 
is not suspended. But for the duration of the Holy Year 
the indulgences attached to them can be gained only for 
the Souls in Purgatory. 


NUDITY: PAINTING AND SMOKING FEMALES: 
ONE GOD: POWER OF GOD 


(1) Is nudity sinful? Some people say that it isn’t. (2) Is it 
sinful for girls and women to paint their faces and to smoke cigar- 
ettes? If so, why? (3) How do we know that there is but one God? 
(4) How do we know that God can do all things?—E. J. B., Etm- 
HuRST, N. Y. 


(1) Nudity, or the absence of all covering on the human body, 
is in itself neither good nor bad. Ina moral sense it is indifferent. 
It becomes bad on account of circumstances. Thus, when per- 
sons of different sex appear before each other in the nude, nudity 
becomes immoral. It isn’t necessary to explain the reason. All 
decent people understand. Those who claim that the nude body 
when exposed to the eyes of others, even of the opposite sex, is 
not a cause of sexual stimuli are simply inventing an excuse for 
the exhibition of immoral impulses. 

(2) It is lawful for females to use paint and powder in order to 
cover up defects in their complexion. If these artifices are used 
simply for adornment they may be guilty of a sin of vanity. But 
if females use these means of beautification in order to excite the 
sexual desires of men they are guilty, at least in intention, of the 
grave sin of scandal. Smoking by women is in itself an indifferent 
thing morally. But in an esthetic sense such an action is, we 
think, in very poor taste. The more women ape men the less 
womanly do they appear. While smoking by women may be 
indifferent in itself, it may in a particular case become wrong, if 
health or the duties of their state are injured or violated by it. 

(3) God is a necessary Being, Whose reason of existence lies 
in Himself. As a necessary Being He is without an equal. Hence 
there is only One God. A being who is the reason of his own 
existence must be an infinite being, and therefore contains within 
himself all perfections—all perfections because there is no being 
to limit them. Two beings cannot be infinite in all perfections, 
for such is a contradiction in terms. It would be as absurd as to 
say that the United States and France have each all the gold in 
the world. Revelation tells us: ‘“‘See ye that I alone am, and 
there is no other besides Me.” (Deut. 32:39.) 

(4) A necessary Being must have all conceivable perfections 
and attributes. Power is an attribute. Since there is no being 
who can limit God’s power, it must be infinite; or without limit. 
A necessary being with only limited power would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. That God is all powerful or omnipotent is an 
article of Faith: “I believe in God the Father Almighty” 
(Apostles’ Creed). The Bible says: ‘‘No word shall be impossible 
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with God” (Luke 1:37), and “with God all things are possible” 
(Matt. 19:26). 


OBLIGATION OF ASSISTING AT MASS ON SUNDAY 


I was instructed that if one missed Mass on Sunday it was a mor- 
tal sin, and that attendance on another day would not answer the 
purpose or take away the stain of mortal sin. Also that when one 
was convinced of the truth of the Catholic Church he must be pre- 
pared to asknowledge it before the world, regardless of consequences. 
Vet the following paragraph in the August, 1933, issue of THE S1cn, 
entitled “Cincinnati Sets an Example,” apparently nullifies this: 
“One young lady who has been baptized can’t explain to her family 
and so is unable to go to Mass on Sundays. She makes up for the 
omission by attending Mass and receiving Holy Communion on 
Mondays.” From the inference to be drawn from the above it would 
appear that it is no longer a mortal sin to remain away from Mass on 
Sundays, but that one’s obligation is fulfilled by attendance on an- 
other day.—M. S., Crncrnnatrt, O. 


The obligation to attend Mass on Sundays and Holy Days of 
Precept is a grave, positive law of the Church. It is characteristic 
of positive laws that they do not oblige always and in every case. 
Negative laws, on the other hand, bind always and everywhere. 
Thus, it is never lawful to take the Name of the Lord in vain, or 
to steal, or to murder. But it may be lawful in certain cases not 
to attend Mass. Catholic theology recognizes two general ex- 
cusing causes for not attending Mass. They are (a) physical and 
(b) moral impossibility. Everyone knows that a person with 
typhoid is not obliged to attend Mass (physical excuse), nor the 
person who must nurse him (moral excuse). So, it may often 
happen that failure to attend Mass is perfectly innocent of fault. 
And this despite the fact that the law in itself is a grave one. 

Among the moral excusing causes theologians uniformly give 
the necessity of preserving domestic peace. This is evidently the 
reason of the girl’s non-attendance. She is still living at home and 
therefore under the authority of her non-Catholic parents, who 
would make it difficult for her to attend Mass on Sundays. 

It is true also that we must confess our Faith before men, but 
this precept like the above is a positive one, and does not oblige 
us everywhere and always to proclaim that we are Catholics. 
But, if any action of ours is interpreted as a denial of our Faith, 
then we must not do it. 

Attendance at Mass on days other than the day on which the 
precept binds does not fulfil the precept, as laws must be observed 
when they bind. But there are always the spiritual fruits of the 
Mass to be considered, which may be gathered in whenever one 
assists at Mass. The difficulty about non-attendance, even with 
a legitimate excuse, is that one is apt to be without a sense of loss 
of these spiritual fruits. 


CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


Is the Chalice of Antioch which is on display at the World’s Fair 
authentic, and of the age given in the exhibit? Is it really the Holy 
Grail?—P. O., Cmicaco, ILL. 


The prevailing opinion among archeologists seems to be that 
the Chalice of Antioch is authentic and also of ancient origin, but 
there is a difference of opinion as to its probable age. Non- 
Catholic scholars are as divergent in their opinions as Catholic 
scientists may be expected to be. Those who are competent in the 
matter distinguish between the inner bowl and the outer covering. 
The inner bowl is more probably much older than the covering, 
for the latter indicates a more advanced period. Regarding the 
age, at least of the bowl, Sir Arthur Conway, noted British 
archeologist, definitely denies that it is earlier than the sixth 
century; while Dr. Gustave Eisen, celebrated Swedish savant, 
holds in equally definite terms that it is of the latter half of the 
first century. Both scholars are non-Catholics. We shall have to 
wait until something more certain is found out before venturing 
an opinion as to its age. Of two things, however, we are fairly 
certain—that the chalice as such is authentic and undoubtedly of 


great antiquity, and that it furnishes evidence to the doctrine and 
use of the Holy Eucharist. But to claim that this chalice is the 
Holy Grail is absurd. According to Father Thurston, S.J., in his 
article on “Chalices” in The Catholic Encyclopedia, “the whole 
tradition [about the Holy Grail] is untrustworthy and of late 
date.” 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(1) Who and what is the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, who exhort us 
to “become master of our own life’’ by the exercise of “mind power’? 
Upon what do they base their teachings?—J. E. B., CLARKSBURG, 
W. Va. 

(2) Are Catholics explicitly forbidden to join the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood? If so, please state the fundamental reason.—W. R. 
B., HARRISBURG, PA. 


(1) This question has already been answered several times in 
the columns of The Sign-Post. But in order to enlighten new 
subscribers we repeat what we have printed before. The Ancient 
Mystic Order Rose Crucis, to give the society its full and sonor- 
ous title, is an occult, cabalistic, theosophical society, covered 
with a thin veneer of pseudo-science, and masquerading under a 
cloak of benevolence and philanthropy. The very name of the 
society should be sufficient to warn a man of common sense to 
avoid it. It claims to be in possession of the “Wisdom of the 
Sages.” But evidently the “Wisdom” possessed by the remark- 
able company does not extend to Latin syntax. For there is an 
error in the very title. Rose Crucis are two nouns, whereas the 
first of them should be an adjective. How can rose, a noun, 
mean rosy, an adjective? 

The Order of the Rosy Cross, or AMORC, to give the trade 
name, commercializes the common desire for health, wealth, and 
happiness by promising to “‘reveal’’ the “‘secret”” means whereby 
these benefits may be obtained. Such a promise is unadulterated 
bunk. Every intelligent man knows that health is the result of 
obedience to nature’s laws; that happiness, in so far as it can be 
obtained in an imperfect world, is the effect of obeying the laws 
of God, for ‘‘there is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord’”’; 
and as for prosperity, there is no infallible way to obtain it, nor to 
preserve it when obtained. But in striving for it there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work. There is no need to have recourse to 
Egyptian magic and pseudo-science in order to obtain these ends. 
If AMORC was in possession of the key of temporal prosperity, 
General Hugh Johnson might be expected to become a member, 
and invite them to reveal their ‘“‘secrets’”’ in order to put 12,000,- 
000 men to work. So far the “Sages” have failed us, but not 
themselves. 

It is significant that the neophyte (sucker) who reads the tricky 
ads which appear in magazines (and to their shame it must be 
confessed, even in so-called reputable ones) is invited to make a 
‘donation of five dollars ($5.00) as a contribution to the Rosicru- 
cian Foundation and to contribute to this Foundation the sum of 
two dollars ($2.00) monthly.” They are notsodumb. A “dona- 
tion,’’ mind you; and a monthly “contribution” of two dollars 
($2.00) monthly. And no doubt the course is a long one. It re- 
quires great concentration over a long period of time to absorb the 
“Wisdom of the Sages.” There is no loophole for a lawsuit 
against them for fraud. They will show that you “donated” 
the money. 

AMORC bases its “teachings” on the principle immortalized 
by one Phineas T. Barnum, who said that there was one [fool] 
born every minute. The Rosicrucian Brotherhood began as a 
satire and ended as a racket. (See The Cath. Encyc., vol. xiii, 
“Rosicrucians,’’ and vol. xi, ‘‘Occultism’’). 

(2) You should surmise the answer. No sensible man should 
‘“‘donate”’ to this flimflam. While the Church does not condemn 
it by name, she implicitly forbids Catholics to join any society 
which is prejudicial to faith and morals (Canon 684), of which 
the Rosicrucian Brotherhood is one. Some forms of the Rosicru- 
cian Brotherhood have been more or less under the protection 
of Freemasonry, and there still exists a Rosenkreuz degree in the 
Scottish rite. 
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CONFESSION BEFORE COMMUNION 


What is the law about going to confession before receiving Holy 
Communion? Is it necessary to go only when in mortal sin?— 
E. J. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


In order to receive Holy Communion with fruit it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace, for the Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament 
of the Living. It is a precept of the Church that one who is con- 
scious of being in the state of mortal sin is under the grave ob- 
ligation of making a sacramental confession and in this way 
obtaining forgiveness of his sins before one may receive Com- 
munion. Those who receive Holy Communion frequently must, 
of course, be in the state of grace when they do so, but it is not 
necessary to go to confession each time. There is no rule laid 
down by the Church as to the frequency of confession in re- 
gard to frequent Communion. Strictly speaking the faithful 
may receive as long as they are in the state of grace and fasting 


_ from midnight of the evening before. But frequent communi- 


cants usually confess about every week. The confessor will 
advise more particularly in the matter. Because you see a person 
receive Holy Communion and not go to confession before is no 
proof that he doesn’t go. 


LITTLE OFFICE OF BLESSED VIRGIN 


I desire to know what prayers compose the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and how it is said; all at one time, or divided 
into canonical hours. If so, what are the canonical hours?—P. M. 
O’B., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary consists of Matins 
(Invitatory and its psalm, hymn, three psalms according to the 
day of the week, the Lord’s Prayer, three lessons from Ecclesi- 
asticus, chapter xxiv, and Te Deum); Lauds (psalms xcii, xcix, 
and lxii, the Canticle Benedicite, psalm cxlviii, little chapter, 
hymn, Benedictus, with its antiphon, collect and commemoration 
of the saints); the Little Hours (each with the same hymn and 
with three psalms, little chapter and collect); Vespers (psalms 
cix, cxii, cxxvi, and cxlvii, little chapter, the hymn Aze Maris 
Stella, Magnificat, with its antiphon, collect, and commemoration 
of the saints); and Compline (three psalms, hymn, little chapter, 
Nunc Dimittis, with the antiphon Sub tuum and collect). There 
are small variations during Advent. 

Some religious Orders, e.g., The Bridgettines, Carthusians and 
Dominicans, have Little Offices of the Blessed Virgin Mary proper 
to themselves; those of the first two are quite unlike any other. 
The Little Office is obligatory on members of some Orders on 
certain days (on the Carthusians every day), in addition to the 
Divine Office; it is the usual daily office of some lay Brothers and 
Sisters of many congregations of active nuns; it is the normal office 
obligatory on tertiaries, secular and regular; and forms the daily 
prayer of numbers of lay folk. The Books of Hours and Primers 
of the past consisted principally of this office. (The Cath. Ency- 
clopedia Dictionary.) 

The canonical hours are the divisions of the office, correspond- 
ing to the various hours of the day according to the ancient 
method of computation, e.g., Matins and Lauds at dawn, Prime 
at six o’clock, Terce at nine o’clock, etc. Those who recite it in 
community usually divide it as in the case of the large office. 


GOLD WEDDING RING 


Please explain why the plain yellow gold band is the proper 
wedding ring.—C. M. C., Toronto, Can. 


It was customary among the Romans for the bridegroom to 
give a ring to the bride at the espousals, or engagement, as a 
pledge of fidelity in fulfilling the contract. This custom was taken 
over by the Church and sanctified with a special prayer in the 
marriage ceremony itself. The pledge made by the Romans 
before marriage@was called arrha, and was usually part of the 
dowry of gold money (arrhe@) paid by the bridegroom to the 
parents or guardians of the bride for the right to have her. 
This may be the origin of the custom of giving a plain gold 
wedding ring in Christian marriage. It seems, however, that 


this custom is not universally observed now, as rings of other 
metals and designs are coming into vogue. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Please state your opinion as to the reliability of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica as a source of information concerning 
things Catholic. I have consulted it many times, and have 
been surprised to see some people whom the Church sets 
before us as having practised heroic virtues described as ab- 
normal, subject to fits, etc., as St. Catherine of Sienna, the 
renowned stigmatic.—S. B., Corona, N. Y. 


We have no hestitation in writing that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica cannot be considered as entirely reliable in regard 
to things Catholic. Most of the contributors to it are 
Protestant, or at least non-Catholic, and as a result the at- 
titude of the authors of articles is colored by the Protestant 
viewpoint. In fact, the spirit of Protestantism is generally 
the prevailing viewpoint over all the Caucasian world. It 
should not be surprising, therefore, to find that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica reflects Protestant opinion of things Catho- 
lic. While we do not contend that the editors or authors of the 
work are deliberately unfair and bigoted, we do say that they 
lack the proper spirit and attitude in which to treat ob- 
jectively and dispassionately subjects concerned with the 
doctrine and history of the Catholic Church. 

It may be well to add here that the tone and animus of 
the Britannica were much more biased a few years ago than 
in the new edition. In fact, it was because of this tone 
and bias that Father Wynn, S. J., and his co-laborers were 
moved to bring out The Catholic Encyclopedia, in order that 
Catholic subjects might receive fair and competent treatment. 

It is understandable, therefore, that when Protestant 
authors treat of such things as the stigmata, mystical states, 
etc., they lock for evidence of fraud or disease, and since 
this is their general prepossession it makes it easier for them 
to allege that these defects are found in the subject. In any 
case, no one would obtain a proper view of the case of such 
persons by consulting the Britannica only. Moreover, the 
Church proposes for veneration those who have had the 
stigmata and enjoyed high mystical states, not for these 
reasons, but because they practised the Christian virtues in 
a heroic degree. It is also more difficult to obtain a decree 
of canonization for such persons on account of these extraor- 
dinary states. 


MINIMUM DAILY PRAYERS: RECITING ROSARY 
AND LITANY 


(1) What in your opinion is the minimum of prayers to 
be recited by an average good Catholic morning and evening? 
(2) When reciting the Rosary privately must the mysteries 
be mentioned and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin be said, 
in order to fulfil the conditions? How many decades of the 
Rosary are usually said? (3) What other prayers must 
be said after reciting the Litany of the Blessed Virgin?— 
F. J., Corona, N. Y. 


(1) It is difficult to determine the minimum of prayers to 
be said daily. But we venture to suggest that good Catholics 
ought to say the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, and the 
Apostles’ Creed daily. And it is also to be recommended 
that they make daily the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Contrition. 

(2) When reciting the Rosary privately it is sufficient to 
keep the various mysteries in mind. It is not necessary to 
join the Litany of the Blessed Virgin to the Rosary in order 
to gain the indulgences. In ordinary practice only five 
decades of the Rosary are said daily. 

(3) Prayerbooks usually give the appropriate prayer to 
be recited after the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
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NEWMAN NO DOUBTFUL CONVERT: VICAR OF CHRIST: 
FATHER DELANEY 


(1) An Anglo-Catholic friend tells me that though 
Cardinal Newman was a convert to the Catholic Church, he 
(Newman) was full of doubts and that this state of mind was 
expressed in “Lead, Kindly Light.” Is this true? (2) This 
friend also claims that it is presumptuous for the Pope to 
consider himself the Vicar of Christ, and that is why Anglo- 
Catholics do not recognize His Holiness’ authority. (3) Can 
you tell me what has become of Rev. Seldon Delaney, the 
Anglo-Catholic clergyman who was supposed to have come 
into the Catholic Church?—F. C., New York, N. Y. 


(1) Rumors were circulating even during Newman’s life 
as a convert that he was doubtful about his position, and 
that he was going to return to the Church of England. New- 
man hesitated about replying to such unfounded stories, but 
he was finally goaded beyond further endurance. So he 
sent the following letter to The Globe in July, 1862, in order 
to set at rest any suspicions of his loyalty and conviction in 
his newly found faith: 

“T have not had one moment’s wavering of trust in the 
Catholic Church ever since I was received into her fold. 
I hold, and ever have held, that her Sovereign Pontiff is the 
center of unity and the Vicar of Christ; and I have ever had, 
and have still, an unclouded faith in her creed in all its 
articles; and a supreme satisfaction in her worship, dis- 
cipline, and teaching; and an eager longing, and a hope 
against hope, that the many dear friends whom I have left in 
Protestantism may be partakers of my happiness. This 
being my state of mind, to add, as I hereby go on to do, that 
I have no intention, and never had any intention, of leaving 
the Catholic Church and becoming a Protestant again, would 
be superfluous, except that Protestants are always on the 
look-out for some loophole or evasion in a Catholic’s state- 
ment of fact. Therefore, in order to give full satisfaction, 
if I can, I do hereby profess ‘ex animo, with an absolute, 
internal assent and consent, that Protestantism is the dreari- 
est of all possible religions; that the thought of the Anglican 
service makes me shiver, and that the thought of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles makes me shudder. Return to the Church 
of England! No! ‘The net is broken and we are delivered.’ 
I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild term) if in my 
old age I left ‘the land flowing with milk and honey’ for the 
city of confusion and house of bondage.” (John Henry New- 
man, Ross, page 142.) 

Newman wrote “Lead, Kindly Light” while on board ship 
on his return to England from a vacation in Italy on June 
6, 1833. He was received into the Catholic Church on 
October 9, 1845. Therefore, he wrote the famous hymn 
twelve years before he became a Catholic, and consequently 
it could not have revealed his state of mind as a Catholic. 

(2) It would be presumptuous for the Pope to call him- 
self Vicar of Christ did he not possess the title in truth; 
but since the Pope is the legitimate successor of St. Peter as 
Bishop of Rome, it follows that he, like St. Peter, the first 
Pope, may lawfully call himself Vicar of Christ. 

The Vatican Council (Chapter II) teaches that “in the 
blessed apostle Peter, prince of pastors and great pastor of 
the sheep, the Lord Jesus Christ instituted for the perpetual 
salvation and perennial good of the Church, that what was 
founded on a rock should stand firm even to the end of ages. 
It is not a matter of doubt, but known in all ages that the 
holy and blessed Peter, prince and head of the Apostles, the 
pillar of faith and the foundation of the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Savior and Redeemer 
of the human race, the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; that 
he lives, presides, and exercises judgment even to this day 
and always in his successors, the bishops of the Holy Roman 
See, which was founded by him and consecrated by his 
blood. Hence, whoever succeeds him in this chair of Peter 


obtains the primacy of Peter over the universal Church, ac- 
cording to the institution of Christ Himself. The disposition 
of truth remains, and blessed Peter in receiving the strength 
of a rock continues on and does not abandon the government 
of the Church which he received. For this reason it was 
always necessary that every other church should agree with 
the Church of Rome, on account of its more eminent prin- 
cipality, and that those are everywhere the true faithful who 
receive the rights of communion from this same Holy See 
and as members together with the head, unite to form one 
body.” The Council formulated this dogma: “If anyone 
shall say that it was not from the institution of Christ Him- 
self, or jure divino, that blessed Peter in the primacy should 
have perpetual successors, or that the Roman Pontiff is not 
the successor of blessed Peter in the same primacy, let him 
be anathema.” (Canon 4.) 

(3) The Rev. Seldon P. Delaney, one time pastor of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in New York 
City, is now pursuing his studies for the Catholic priest- 
hood in Rome. His book, Why Rome? gives an account 
of his religious experiences and also the reasons which lead 
him to leave Protestantism for the Catholic Church. 


BURIAL PLACE OF ADAM AND EVE: CHRIST AND APOSTLES 
RECEIVED ALMS 


(1) Where are Adam and Eve buried? (2) When Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles were on earth did they receive money 
when they went about preaching, so that they could pay 
their way?—M. M. 


(1) It was the common opinion of many of the Fathers 
of the Church that Adam was buried on Mount Calvary. 
Tradition does not appear to localize the burial place of Eve. 

(2) Our Lord and His Apostles had a common purse 
into which offerings made to the apostolic band were put. 
St. John says that the purse was carried by Judas: “and 
having the purse, carried the things that were put therein.” 
(12:6.) We know that the supplies of Christ and the 
Apostles were sometimes obtained by means of. these offer- 
ings, for St. John (4:8) tells us that the Apostles went into 
the city to buy food, and on occasion of the miracle of loaves 
Christ asked Philip, “Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat?” This he asked in order to try him. And Philip 
answered, “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suf- 
ficient for them, that every man may have a little.” (6:5-7.) 


CONFESSING TO A PRIEST: LUXURY OF POPE 

(1) Some of my Catholic friends cannot understand why 
they should confess their sins to a priest who is a man and 
human. They say that they have seen priests do the same 
things they must confess, yet priests preach against them. 
They want to know if it is a case of “do as I say, but not 
as I do.” I say that they are not Catholics at all. (2) These 
friends also want to know if there is any justice in the Pope 
living in luxury while families are starving not far away. 
Please advise me.—W. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


(1) The reason why we must confess our sins to a priest 
is because Christ Himself so ordained: “Receive the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” (John 
20:22.) This obligation holds strictly only for mortal sins 


committed after Baptism, as the Church teaches. In the 
nature of things Christ could hardly have chosen any but 
human beings to be the ministers of His Sacraments. Whom 
would your friends wish to confess to? Angels? While 
all the clergy must strive for moral perfection by virtue of 
their calling, we must not be surprised wheg all of them do 
not actually attain to that end. It is a mark of God’s wisdom 
and providence that He put the administration of the Sacra- 
ments into human hands, for the common bond of humanity 
makes it easier for the sinner to approach a fellow mortal 
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in order to relieve his conscience of its guilt and to hear from 
human lips the assurance of Divine pardon. Moreover, if 
the clergy commit sins they also must confess them to a 
fellow mortal. 

(2) The Pope must, of course, have living quarters; and 
as the Vatican is the capitol of the Catholic world, accom- 
modations must be had for the administration of the business 
of the Church. As Rome is also the center of the arts it is 
not surprising that there should be museums for their ex- 
hibition, which are the delight of all lovers of art, and 
which the poor also take pleasure in visiting. The Pope’s 
daily routine and personal accommodations are severe and 
simple, much more so than those of his critics. Most of 
the charges of this kind are based on ignorance. We feel 
quite certain that the Holy Father lives more simply than the 
average American. 


RECEIVING TWO HOSTS: SMOKING BEFORE COMMUNION 


(1) What must a priest do if he makes the mistake of 
giving a person two Hosts in Holy Communion, and should 
the person do anything? (2) Is st permissible to smoke 
cigarettes before Holy Communion?—R. H., Norwicu, 
Conn. 


(1) Nothing is to be done beyond the ordinary in such a 
case, either by priest or communicant. It is an accident 
when two Hosts adhere together and the priest administers 
them as one. The communicant should consume both. 

(2) Smoking will not break the natural fast which is 
necessary before receiving Holy Communion, since the fast 
regards only food and drink. Though not forbidden in itself, 
smoking is rather to be discouraged before receiving. 


CLERICAL CELIBACY NOT UNIVERSAL: PROPORTION OF 
THOSE WHO ARE IN WRONG STATE OF LIFE 


(1) I understand that celibacy in priests is not general the 
world over. The Catholic religion being universal, why is 
it that priests are allowed to marry in some parts while they 
are forbidden in others? (2) In what parts of the world 
are married priests found? (3) In my opinion many priests 
and nuns have not the proper qualities and dispositions for 
consecration to God’s service. On the other hand I believe 
that many who are married have a distinct vocation for Holy 
Orders and the religious life. Can you tell me how many of 
those with vocations to Holy Orders and the religious life 
marry instead?—P. J. I., Morton, Wy. 


(1) The Catholic Church is truly universal, but this does 
not mean that everywhere Catholic life is formed according 
to one rigid pattern. While there is unity in essentials— 
as in doctrine, government, and means of sanctification—there 
is a great variety in custom, rite, and discipline. St. Vincent 
of Lerins expressed the rule of Catholic life long ago, when 
he wrote: “In essentials, unity; in disputable things, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.” Celibacy is enjoined only on the 
clergy of the Latin Rite. It is not a positive Divine law, but 
a human law of a disciplinary nature. Celibacy was not 
always binding on clerics, but grew gradually, especially in 
the Western or Latin Church. Yet it was from the very 
beginning of Christianity recognized as the ideal for those 
who served the altar. The reason of the law is that it 
enables a priest to give undivided service to God and souls. 
According to St. Paul, “he that is without a wife is solicitous 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please 
God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for the things 
of the world, how he may please his wife; and he is divided.” 
(1 Cor. 7:32, 33.) The same reason applies to those who 
wish to follow the life of the counsels. Marriage is good, 
but celibacy is better in itself. Our Lord Himself recom- 
mended this practice for spiritual perfection to those who 
could take it (Matt. 19:11, 12). Experience proves how 


beneficial celibacy is to those who preach Christ’s Gospel. 

(2) The clergy of most of the Eastern Rites, both Catho- 
lic and schismatic, are allowed to marry before ordination 
to the deaconship and are ordained to the priesthood even 
though married. But they may not marry again if their wives 
die. This practice is founded on ancient custom. Since it 
is perfectly lawful, the Eastern Uniate clergy, even though 
true Catholics in all essentials, are free to live according to 
it. This is an instance of the liberty of action allowed in 
the Catholic Church in non-essential things. Nevertheless, 
even among Eastern Catholics there are some exceptions to 
this custom. Bishops of Oriental Catholic Rites, for example, 
are usually pledged to a life of celibacy, and in some of 
the Rites there is a definite tendency towards the Latin 
practice in this matter. 

(3) We shall not dispute your opinion, but we suggest 
that mere surface indications of a priestly or religious voca- 
tion do not constitute the whole calling. Many who appear 
very pious out of the priesthood or religious life would not 
persevere in the life demanded in these two states. We have 
no idea, nor can we imagine how one could find out how 
many of those with inclinations either to Holy Orders or the 
religious life turn aside to the married state. Our guess is, 
however, that the number is small. 


(N.B.) Take the cut to a photographer and have it en- 
larged. He may also be able to have it colored for you. 


. 
SACRED PENITENTIARY: INDULGENCES OF ROSARY: 
KENTON 


(1) What is the Sacred Penitentiary, and why is it so 
called? (2) Do rosaries lose their indulgences if the crucifix 
and center medal are replaced and transferred? (3) What 
verse in the Catholic Bible corresponds to verse 28, Psalm 
119, of the Puritan Bible, which is translated “my soul 
breaketh for the longing it hath”? (4) Is Kenton a saint’s 
name ?—N. N. 


(1) The Sacred Penitentiary is one of the tribunals of 
the Holy See. It has the fullest jurisdiction in the internal 
forum, that is, of conscience. It grants favors, absolutions, 
dispensations, commutations and condonations. It settles 
questions of conscience. It judges in the matter of indul- 
gences. This tribunal is presided over by a Cardinal, who is 
called the Cardinal Penitentiary. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the power exercised by this tribunal is com- 
municated to it by the Sovereign Pontiff. It is called “the 
court of mercy,” and is conducted in strictest secrecy and 
without fees. Any Catholic is at libery to approach this 
Sacred Tribunal for the settlement of cases of conscience. 
Normally, this is done through one’s confessor. 

(2) The indulgences proper to the rosary are attached 
to the beads and not to the crucifix or to the medal. Hence, 
these latter may be changed without loss of the indulgences. 

(3) Psalm 119 in the Protestant Bible corresponds to 
Psalm 118 of the Catholic Bible. In the latter the verse (28) 
reads: “My soul hath slumbered through heaviness, 
strengthen Thou me in Thy words.” The King James’ 
Version has: “My soul melteth for heaviness, strengthen 
Thou me according to Thy word.” 

(4) We cannot find it in any of our books of reference. 


IS DIVORCED MAN FREE TO MARRY IF CONVERTED 
TO CHURCH 


Recently a discussion arose as to whether or not a divorced 
man could marry a Catholic, if he became a Catholic. Will 
you please enlighten us?—R. J., MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Questions of this kind are rarely complete in detail, and 
consequently an answer can be given only according to gen- 
eral principles. The question which must be settled is 
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whether or not the man’s first marriage is valid. If it is 
valid, then the civil divorce cannot dissolve it. If it is a 
sacramental and consummated marriage, conversion to the 
Church cannot dissolve it, for such marriages are binding 
until the death of either party. If both parties to the mar- 
riage were unbaptized, and the man wishes to be baptized, 
and the wife not, there may be room for the exercise of the 
Pauline Privilege. Consult your pastor or confessor. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Mother of Perpetual Help, M. N. R., St. Louis, Mo.; 
St. Anthony, M. W. J. B., New Haven, Conn.; St. Philomena, 
St. Theresa, N. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, St. Joseph, St. Ann, St. Anthony, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Little Flower, St. Rita, Margaret Mary, 
St. Paul of the Cross, St. Benedict, St. Philomena, St. Joan 
of Arc, St. Gabriel, M. S., Louisville, Ky.; Blessed Gemma, 
M. B., St. Louis, Mo.; Poor Souls, A. B., Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Sacred Heart, St. Christopher, E. J., San Jose, Calif.; Sacred 
Heart, C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, 
C. R. C., Elmhurst, L. I.; Bishop Kettler, Priests and Re- 
ligious in Purgatory, S. M. T., McKees Rocks, Pa.; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, F. McK., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; St. 
Anthony, M. E. K., Harrison, N. J.; Souls in Purgatory, 
K. T. D., Roxbury, Mass.; Poor Souls, M. J. J. R., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, D. A. W., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Holy 
Name of Jesus, M. C. J. G., Providence, R.gI.; Blessed 
Mother, M. B., River Edge, N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph, St. Anthony, R. J. T., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Souls in 
Purgatory, M. G. B., New Brighton, S. I.; Sacred Heart, 
M. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, W. S. A., New York, 
N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M. J. G., Braddock, Pa.; Blessed Vir- 
gin, Blessed Bosco, M. L. H., Norwood, Ohio; St. Theresa, 
M. C. P., Brighton, Mass.; Blessed Gemma, S. M. A., La 
Grange, Ill.; St. Gabriel, M. A. F., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. 


Anne, F. M. McE., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Joseph, M. J. D., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; St. Anthony, M. F., Parsons, Kansas; Souls 
in Purgatory, M. M. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M. B., Hoboken, N. J. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 
A. M. H., Ossining, N. Y.; G. McH., Far Rockaway, 


L. I.; E. A. McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. H. T., Boston, Mass.; - 


A. M. H., E. Milton, Mass.; M. S., Louisville, Ky.; K. L. C., 
Weymouth, Mass.; M. H., New York, N. Y.; M. M. R., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. J. W., New 
York, N. Y.; M. C. A. Cy, Laweence, Mass.; &. J. Hi. D., 
Miami, Fla.; M. M. B., Bayonne, N. J.; B. D. S., Cambridge, 
Mass.; T. J. R., Waltham, Mass.; M. W., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
M. F. G., Swampscott, Mass.; J. F. D., Dorchester, Mass. ; 
M. J. G, New York, N. Y.; G. P. G., Brighton, Mass.; 
M. G. G., Roselle, N. J.; E. J., Ford City, Pa.; M. M. F., 
Valley Stream, L. I.; M. J. L., New Rochelle, N. Y.; E. R., 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. McN., Beverly, Mass.; I. M. C., New 
Haven, Conn.; R. J. T., Fort Wayne, Ind.; M. L. H., Nor- 
wood, Ohio; A. T. H., New York, N. Y.; M. S. M., Dun- 
more, Pa.; M. B., Yonkers, N. Y.; M. J. C., Sandusky, Ohio; 
M. S., Columbus, Ohio; A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
guests we wish to state that THE S1Gn has gotten out a 
special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his 
life, it contains occasional prayers and novena devo- 
tions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us notice 
of favors received through the intercession of this 
Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper in 
Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 10c 
each or 15 for $1. 




















APPRECIATED COOPERATION 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just read in the latest issue of THe SiGn that 
Father A. Fernandes of St. Paul’s High School, Camp-Bel- 
gaum, India, would like to get all the numbers of your maga- 
zine for 1932. I hasten to let you know that I have the whole 
year complete and will be only too glad to send them to him, 
so you need not trouble. I shall also send him my future 
copies after I shall have finished reading them. 


Yonkers, N. Y. N. M. L. 


’ MR. W. DUDLEY CARLTON’S ESSAY 
Ep1tTor oF THE SIGN: 


Mr. W. Dudley Carlton gives readers of THE SIGN, in 
your October issue, the story of his search after truth and 
of how he found peace in the Catholic Church. Should not 
that plain and timely essay be reprinted in pamphlet form 
for general distribution? Many a struggling soul could be 
saved by reading it. In these days of depression, and reli- 
gious confusion in the non-Catholic world many seek relief 
for their sorrows, but where can they find it? Mr. Carlton 
shows them the way to Him Who says, “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy-burdened and I will refresh you.” 
If possible, give this your kind attention and give it to the 
hungry sheep as well as the story of Mr. Carlton who suf- 
fers spiritual hunger no longer since he is fed by the Church 
which Christ founded. 


DENTON, TEXAS. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


FOR JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO 
EpItor oF THE SIGN: 


In the October issue of THE Sicn, there is a splendid 
letter from Ada Mary Goetz, of Lawrenceville, Ill., plead- 
ing for justice for the Negro race. There is no doubt that 
the Negro is discriminated against time and time again. For 
instance, just recently a Negro driving a car ran over ac- 
cidentally two girls and killed them. He was so frightened 
that he did not stop, and of course we know the reason—he 
knew that being a Negro, if a crowd had gathered, they 
probably would have done him bodily harm. The next day 
he was arrested where he was employed; he admitted that he 
was guilty; he was placed in jail, tried and sent to prison for 
five years, and not being satisfied, they are going to try and 
give him another five years because he did not stop when the 
accident occurred. At the same time a white man was 
arrested for running over a man and killing him. It was 
proven that this man was drunk while driving; he was tried 
and only given a fine of $250. If this is not discriminating 
against the Negro, I don’t know what you would call it. 

The Negro has never committed a crime that was not first 
committeed by a white man. If the so-called superior white 
race had always set a good example there would not be many 
bad Negros. Yours for humanity and justice for every 
living creature and especially for the uprooting of prejudices 
against the Negro race. 


Datias, TEXAS. ELIZABETH BAKER. 


A CHAPLAIN’S GRATITUDE 
Ep1itor oF THE SIGN: 


I thank you and ask God to bless you for having published 
in your October issue of THE SicN my plea for Catholic 
books and magazines. About seventy of your subscribers 
answered by remailing copies of THE SicN and other 
Catholic periodicals. I wrote to some of these, requesting 
them to remail direct to Catholic families who live miles 
away from a church on the plains of Texas. May Christ the 
King bless with a Merry Christmas and Prosperous New 
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Year, yourself, your magazine and all those who remailed 
Catholic literature to me. 

St. ANTHONY’s HospiTAL. (REv.) BARTHOLOMEW O’BRIEN, 
AMARILLO, TEXAS. CHAPLAIN. 


FROM TRENCH TO ALTAR 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just been reading of the remarkable career of 
Father Kenneth Monaghan, C. P., related on page 712 of 
the July issue of THe Sicn. This made me thoughtful of 
my own no less remarkable vicissitudes. Here they are very 
briefly. 

Born in Wales of Irish emigrants in 1896. Attended 
elementary school from 3 to 13 years of age. Served over 
2,700 Masses from 6 to 13 years of age. At 13 began work 
in steel factory, continuing until 18 when the War broke out. 
Enlisted at once in an Irish Regiment. Was one of the first 
soldiers to set foot in enemy territory, Turkey, during the 
War. This was at the landing at the Dardanelles in 1915. 
My regiment landed a thousand strong but were almost anni- 
hilated with landmines, disease and thirst. Some 40 or 50 of 
us survived. 

Here, I was reported prisoner of war but pretended death 
and escaped back to my own lines the same night. Here also 
a huge shell exploded by my side partially dazing me. When 
I recovered I found myself lying in the crater made by the 
shell, absolutely unharmed. The shell had killed many stand- 
ing a dozen yards away from the explosion. Took part in 
the rearguard action fought by the 10th Irish Division in 
Serbia and Bulgaria in December, 1915. Then fought in 
Macedonia, Egypt, and participated in the capture of Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem towards the end of the War. Back to 
the steel-works for another two years. Always had the idea 
of becoming a priest but lacked the means to try my vocation. 

Was given an opening, and started to study Latin, etc., in 
a small seminary in France in the same class as little French 
boys of nine years of age. Continued classics at Fort 
Augustus, Scotland. Adverse circumstances obliged me to 
seek employment, and this I obtained as a schoolmaster in 
England pursuing this for four years. I worked for one 
more year as a schoolmaster and sports-master in an un- 
denominational private school in London. 

In 1928 I commenced to study Theology at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland; and was ordained priest there in 
1932. I am now serving St. Patrick’s Church, Lead, South 
Dakota. 


Leap, S. D. (Rev.) Witi1AM J. Boar. 


CATHOLIC MEMORIALS IN WASHINGTON 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I have just finished reading the article on “Catholic 
Memorials in the National Capital” by John K. Ryan in the 
October number, and wish to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the interesting facts given therein. I fervently wish that 
someday he will write on all the points of Catholic interest 
which one should see in Washington, I enjoy every visit 
to the Capital and always try to get there yearly. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. GILBert L WUNDERLICH. 


THANKS, BUT THE ARTICLE CONCERNED THE CITY 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


I enjoyed the many facts of Catholic interest narrated and 
commented on so interestingly by John K. Ryan in the 
October issue. However, there is one point which I make 
bold to call your attention to. The article is entitled “Catho- 
lic Memorials in the National Capital.” That seems to be 
a mistake, for the building occupied by Congress and the 
city where it is located is designated as the Capitol, not 


Capital. The same is true of the buildings where the several 
States have their legislatures, according to most dictionaries. 
St. Pau, MINN. Oscar LYNN. 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE SACRED PASSION 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has reminded all his dear 
children in Christ, indeed all humanity (for Christ died for 
every one) that we should make this year a holy year because 
it is the nineteenth centenary of the Sacred Passion and Death 
of our Blessed Savior. “What centenary more grand,” he 
says, “what centenary more dutiful.” 

Now that the Vicar of Christ has spoken, it behooves all 
of us to reflect on the Sacred Passion of Christ, especially 
during the Jubilee Year, which extends from April 2, 1933, 
to April 2, 1934. But, surely, it is not the intention of our 
Holy Father that we cease to be devoted to the sufferings of 
Christ when the year of Jubilee is over. Devotion to the 
Passion of our Blessed Lord should be characteristic of every 
true Christian, not for a specified period, but for all times, 
even every day. Certainly we all participate in the blessings 
of the Redemption every hour of our lives. We should not 
find it difficult to say at least “Thank You” to Christ Our 
Lord for having redeemed us from sin, death, and Hell, by 
His awful sufferings. 

As THE Sie6n is the only magazine in the country devoted 
in an especial manner to the Passion of Christ, I am ask- 
ing you for the privilege of bringing to the attention of your 
readers a society which has for its object the spread of de- 
votion to Christ and Him Crucified. I refer to the Arch- 
confraternity of the Sacred Passion. This society was in- 
stituted by St. Paul of the Cross in the eighteenth century 
for the purpose of helping lay Christians to think more easily 
and diligently of this sublime subject of meditation. St. Paul 
knew, with all the Saints, the great benefits which follow on 
this devotion. He said that a few minutes’ reflection each 
day on what Our Lord endured for our sins, out of love of us, 
was sufficient to keep us out of sin and to sanctify us. 

The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion has been ap- 
proved by several Popes and enriched with many and precious 
indulgences. It does not cost anything to become a member. 
All that is required is faith, a little good will, and a love for 
Christ for dying for us. The rules of the society are few and 
simple and do not bind under pain of sin. Their observance 
will not interfere with the duties of any state in life. Rather, 
living in the spirit of the Archconfraternity will make it 
easier to fulfil our obligations as Christians. Nothing moves 
us more to be good disciples of Our Lord than the remem- 
brance of how much He has done for us. 

Once a month in those churches where the Archconfra- 
ternity is established a special service in honor of the Sacred 
Passion of Christ is held. These services aid in bringing the 
sufferings and sacrifice of Christ more clearly to the minds 
and hearts of the members, and enable them to become bet- 
ter Christians. They enkindle the sacred fire of Divine love 
in the heart and suggest ways and means for each member to 
spread this devotion among others. “For the love of God is 
very ingenious,” said St. Paul of the Cross, “and is proved 
not so much by the words, as by the deeds and examples of 
the lovers.” 

If any of your readers are interested in the Archconfra- 
ternity and wish to join the ranks of those who endeavor to 
express their heartfelt thanks to Christ for all that He has 
done for them, and also to profit by the privileges and in- 
dulgences granted to it by the Holy See, I shall gladly send 
them more detailed information about the society, or refer 
them to the Rev. Director of the Archconfraternity nearest 
their place of residence. 

St. MicHAEL’s Monastery, (Rev.) Fr. RayMonp, C. P. 
Union City, N. J. DirEcCTOR ARCHCONFRATERNITY. 
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CONVERTS: BOOK OF THE MONTH 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In your October issue under the caption, “Toasts Within 
the Month,” there is a toast to “Mr. Arnold Lunn, English 
Controversialist, and Ernest Hemingway, American Novelist, 
on being received into the Church.” It was nothing short of 
a shock to me to learn that Mr. Hemingway had joined the 
Church. What is he going to do about the Sixth Command- 
ment? I am very interested to know when he received the 
grace of conversion. 

I thoroughly indorse Mr. Joseph Goodwine’s suggestion, in 
his letter to the Editor in the same issue, that THE SIGN an- 
nounce month by month the latest selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. And I think that a special review of the same 
would not be altogether out of place. We need a higher type 
of Catholic reading-public so badly! Perhaps little things 
like this may prove strong factors in creating such a public. 

We like THE Sicn! 
CARTHAGENA, OHIO. RapHAEL H. Gross, C. PP. S. 


DR. JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


[ see that our Protestant friend. Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, 
has written another book in which he again seems to think 
that the Anglican Church is the same as the Catholic Church. 
As he was formally received into the Catholic Church some 
years ago, I fail to understand his attitude. I thought that when 
one entered into the Catholic Church he was made to under- 
stand clearly that all other churches, including the Anglican, 
were in error, and that the Anglican Church was not the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Oliver seems to think that 
an Anglican and a Catholic are the same thing. Could he 
be in good faith, when after having been received into the 
Church he left it and returned to Anglicanism, that is, to 
Protestantism? I should say that he is decidedly not. 

He says in his new book that the four Minor Orders are 
acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon (I forget the fourth). And that 
the three Major Orders are deacon, priest, and bishop. Is 
this correct? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. M. F. D. 


Eprtor’s Note: The four Minor Orders are porter, exorcist, 
lector, and acolyte. The three Major Orders are sub-deacon, 
deacon, and priesthood. The latter is two-fold, priesthood 
and episcopacy. We shall not presume to judge whether or 
not Dr. Oliver is in good faith. We leave that to God. But we 
are certain that when he was received into the Catholic 
Church he was taught that the Anglican Church, and every 
other form of heresy and schism, was contrary to the Catho- 
lic Church. On this condition he was received. Without 
intending to be uncharitable we may say that to us the men- 
tality of the so-called Anglo-Catholic is so befuddled as to 
be utterly hopeless. 


GREEK CATHOLIC: A CORRECTION 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In “Toasts Within the Month” at page 69 of your Septem- 
ber issue, you described the Most Rev. Vladimir Alexandrof, 
the recent convert, as of “The Russian Greek Catholic 
Church.” If, as I assume, you intended to refer to the re- 
ligious body of which his Grace was formerly a member, 
then the name you give it is quite incorrect. The dissident 
Russian Church, which is one of the Autocephalous bodies to- 
gether constituting the “Orthodox Eastern Church,” is never 
called, and does not call itself, the ‘““Greek Catholic Church.” 
The mistake is not, however, surprising, in view of how 
widespread misinformation on the subject is throughout the 
United States. Most of your contemporaries, Catholic as 
well as non-Catholic, have referred to the Archbishop as 
having been an “Orthodox Greek Catholic,” which is a pal- 
pable contradiction in terms, If a person who practises the 


Byzantine Rite is a Catholic, he calls himself a “Greek Catho- 
lic.” If he is not a Catholic, he calls himself ‘““Greek Ortho- 
dox,” but never “Greek Catholic.” One cannot possibly, 
therefore, be, at one and the same time, both “Greek Catho- 
lic” and “Greek Orthodox.” In the United States (and no- 
where else) the idea is very prevalent, that the name “Greek 
Catholic” means, or at all events includes, a member of the 
(dissident) Orthodox Eastern Church. It does not. The 
term has, in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, where these 
people mostly come from, a very definite and well understood 
meaning. It is applied exclusively to Catholics of the Byzan- 
tine Rite. No doubt the Orthodox Eastern Church (dissi- 
dent), in common with most other Christian denominations, 
claims to be Catholic, just as we claim that our faith is ortho- 
dox, but in the East, as a matter of courtesy and to avoid 
confusion, they concede the name “Catholic” to us and we 
concede the name “Orthodox” to them. In consequence, in 
the East, a “Catholic,” in whatever combination the word 
may be used, is universally understood to be a spiritual sub- 
ject of the Pope. Thus, “Greek Catholic” is used in con- 
tradistinction with “Greek Orthodox” (dissident), “Catho- 
lic Armenian” with ‘Gregorian Armenian” (dissident), 
“Catholic Syrian” with “Jacobite,” (dissident), etc. 

There are more than a million people in the United States 
—Ukrainians, Rumanians, Syrians, Albanians and others— 
who call themselves “Greek Catholics,” by which they mean 
that they are Catholics in religion and Greek in rite. They 
are all our fellow Catholics. They use, in common with many 
dissidents, the ancient Byzantine or Greek liturgy, though 
not always in the Greek language. Some of them use Sla- 
vonic, others Rumanian, others Arabic, but always with the 
full approval of Rome. These Catholic people, and they alone, 
are entitled to be called “Greek Catholics.” 

There can be no manner of doubt whatever as to the 
proper meaning of the term “Greek Catholic.” It means a 
spiritual subject of the Pope, who follows the Byzantine or 
Greek Rite. It is used in that sense, and in no other, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
the Encyclopedia Americana. In countries such as Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Syria, etc., where there 
are Catholics of both rites and also members of the Orthodox 
Church, census returns invariably classify those bodies re- 
spectively as “Roman Catholics,” “Greek Catholics” and 
“Greek Orthodox.” But the “Roman Catholics” and “Greek 
Catholics,” though separately enumerated, are of the same 
religion. Anyone may verify this statement by referring to 
The Statesman’s Year Book, Whittaker’s Almanac, or any - 
other similar statistical work. 

In a book entitled The Syrians in America (Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1924) Dr. Philip K. Hitti, a Syrian Maronite, 
formerly a lecturer at Columbia University and now a pro- 
fessor at the American University of Beirut, Syria, under 
the heading, “Existing Faiths and Churches,” has this to say: 

“The Greek Catholics. A great deal of confusion exists 
(i.e. in the United States) as to what these Christians are. 
Such queer and meaningless phrases as “Orthodox Greek 
Catholics” and “Greek or Orthodox Catholics” have been 
coined and used indiscriminately. The Greek Catholics ... 
owe allegiance to the Pope.” 

In the East, as has been said, the name is claimed by no 
one else. But in the United States, there is danger of its 
being forced on the adherents of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Indeed, the latter are already beginning, in some 
quarters, to realize the advantages to be derived from ap- 
propriating it. 

The right to be called “Catholic” is a precious inheritance, 
which we should jealously guatd. Until comparatively recent 
times, no one else attempted to filch it from us. Now some 
of the Protestant denominations are adopting it. Let us not, 
through ignorance, force it on others, who do not at present 
claim it. 


Ottawa, CANADA. W. L. Scort: 




















The Death of Dr. Lauber 


By Bonaventure Griffiths, C P. 


‘ee chilling drizzle of a cold, murky 
September day shed its finely-sifted wet- 
ness over the little Catholic cemetery 
that tops one of the hills above the city 
of Shenchow. It bedewed the grass be- 
neath and the trees above. It soddened 
the garments of those who crowded the 
confines of that little hill-top graveyard. 
It seeped into the muddy floor of a 
shallow Chinese grave, newly gouged 
out of the yellow clay, and it glistened 
on the massive Chinese casket that lay 
close to the place of interment. It added 
the final melancholy note to a scene in 
which the grim reality of death was 
playing his masterful part with unusual 
force and awesomeness. 

Those who stood around the newly 
furrowed grave on that bleak Septem- 
ber day had much to ponder. Five pages 
of history, five entries in the Annals of 
the Catholic Church in the far reaches 
of Hunan, lay open before them where, 
in characters chiselled in stone, could 
be read the stories of five lives spent in 
self-sacrifice and toil and consummated 
in death. There could be read the 
stories of three young priests who in 
their Divine quest for souls had met 
violent deaths at the hands of bandits. 
There could be read the story of another 
youthful priest of God stricken in the 
flower of his missionary career to die of 
disease. There could be read the story 
of a gentle Spouse of Christ whose self- 
sacrificing charity had reached Divine 
heights in giving her life for the afflicted 
of Christ. There in full view stood five 
ineffaceable and potent reminders of the 


bitter price that has thus far been paid 
in implanting the Cross of Christ in 
pagan Hunan. 

And now a new grave has been pre- 
pared. Yet in that new grave was to be 
placed, not the mortal remains of a con- 
secrated missionary priest of God, nor 
yet of one espoused to Christ by the 
vows of religion, but those of one of 
God’s own noble lay-women, Doctor Ilse 
Lauber. 

Well might those who assisted at her 
burial ponder. There was a woman of 
exquisite culture, a woman of diversi- 
fied training and who stood high in the 
medical world of two continents, a 
woman who could relinquish the glory 
of high professional attainment and give 
herself together with her wide learning 
and experience to the cause of Christ 
and the Church in the far interior of 
China, only to be borne to the grave 
within a few days of her arrival. At 
that graveside indeed was _ written 
another sad chapter of the story of 
the Prefecture of Shenchow. 


R. LAUBER’S untimely demise was 

a stunning blow to the priests and 
Sisters here in the mission field. The 
compelling charity of Christ continually 
urges the missionaries to alleviate, as 
much as lies in their power, the number- 
less physical ills that these people are 
heir to and in this succor of the afflicted 
the precious seeds of faith often find 
fertile soil in the hearts of a grateful 
people. Yet how very often have the 
missionaries found themselves handi- 
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capped because of their limited training, 
their meagre equipment and the paucity 
of their medical supplies. These mis- 
sions are precariously situated and can 
be reached only with difficulty and after 
long, tedious travel. Thus the possi- 
bility of adequate medical assistance 
could not be hoped for until modern 
progress had come within striking dis- 
tance of this interior part of China. 
Heartening indeed and gladdening it 
was when news arrived that the per- 
sonnel of the missions was to soon num- 
ber in its ranks a physician of unusual 
training and experience. 


INALLY the day came when thetrim 
and energetic figure of Doctor Lau- 
ber stepped ashore from a river sampan 
beneath the walls of Shenchow. It was 
a red letter day for the Prefecture in 
general and the Catholic Mission at 
Shenchow in particular. But joy was 
quickly turned into sorrow. Death came 
to Doctor Lauber just six days later 
and it was a saddened cortége that ac- 
companied her remains to the grave. 
Finis -had been written to a life so 
grandly spent; a career quickly ter- 
minated at the onset of a new work and 
a work that in the light even of human 
affairs would have been one of surpass- 
ing excellence. Well might her sudden 
passing shock into wonderment and 
dismay our priests and Sisters among 
whom she had just taken her place as 
doctor auxiliary. 
Doctor Lauber left the shores of 
America on the twelfth of August. She 
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formed the seventh member of the party 
of China-bound missionaries. Old friends 
were among those traveling to China 
with her. The Very Reverend Ben- 
jamin Wirtz, C. P., the Provincial of 
the Eastern Province of the Passionists, 
en route to Hunan to visit the Passionist 
missions there, had known Doctor Lau- 
ber in Europe when as General Consul- 
tor of the Passionist Congregation he 
was resident at Rome. Doctor Lauber’s 
close association with the Sisters of 
Charity at Convent Station, New Jersey, 
provided for her an acquaintance in 
Sister M. Ethelberta, who was to be the 
Doctor’s traveling companion to Shen- 
chow. With the three young mission- 
aries was a veteran missionary return- 
ing to China, Father Paul Ubinger, 
C. P., who had known Doctor Lauber 
while she was still attached to the 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Boston. 
So it was in the company of such 
friends that she found herself in 
Shanghai at the end of August and 
disembarking from a Yangtze River 
steamer at Hankow a week later. There 
the party was met by Father William 
Westhoven, C. P., the Religious Su- 
perior of the Passionists in China, and 
also by two Sisters of Charity who had 
come to Hankow for medical attention 
after years of service in the Hunan 
missions. 


ne AVELING in easy stages the 
party reached Changteh, Hunan, 
where two large river sampans were 
waiting to take them along the Yuan River 
that leads to Shenchow and the missions 


beyond. Fortune smiled on them in the 
guise of a favorable wind that literally 
blew them into Shenchow in record 
time. Ordinarily the dangerous rapids 
of this river make the journey long and 
tedious. With a pushing wind these 
rapids are quickly and safely passed over 
without much loss of time and patience 
as is the case when the boats are pulled 
along the shore by coolies. The in- 
coming sampans were pulling into the 
shore at Shenchow before anyone at 
the Mission was aware that they were 
anywhere near the city. In short order, 
however, the welcoming party, that con- 


sisted of all the priests and Sisters and 
most of the Christian Chinese of Shen- 
chow, appeared to greet the newcomers. 
Doctor Lauber had reached her desti- 
nation. 


HE day after arrival she, with 

characteristic energy, threw herself 
whole-heartedly into her new work. Igno- 
rance of the language, she realized, would 
prove a great handicap to the greater 
success of her medical work, but the 
Sisters with their knowledge of Chinese 
were at hand to act as interpreters for 
her until she progressed well enough to 
be able to rightly handle the language 
herself. She was soon in the thick of 
things in the Dispensary helping the 
Sisters in their care of the small army 
of sick and afflicted that came daily seek- 
ing medical help at the mission. 

On Saturday, September 23, she re- 
turned from a walk about the city feel- 
ing unwell but smilingly waved aside 
the anxious inquiries of the Sisters, at- 
tributing her own indisposition to the 
strangeness of Chinese life and diet. 
Later in the day she grew alarmingly 
sick. Sunday morning she lapsed into 
a coma and never regained conscious- 
ness. The Sisters, some of whom are 
nurses with years of experience both at 
home and in the Missions, worked to 
the point of exhaustion over the stricken 
woman but to no avail. After forty- 
eight hours of coma, the symptoms point- 
ing to acute nephritis, Doctor Lauber 
passed quietly away at 1:15 on the 
morning of September 25, a week.-to 
the day of her arrival in Shenchow. 

The Last Sacraments had been ad- 
ministered when first she became 
gravely sick. At her side when her 
soul went to God knelt Monsignor 
O’Gara, the Prefect Apostolic, reciting 
the prayers for the dying. With him 
were three other priests and nearby knelt 
ten Sisters. Death having come, the 
Prefect went into the convent chapel 
nearby and offered Holy Mass for the 
repose of her soul. He was followed in 
succession by the three other priests 
who had assisted at the deathbed. Later 
in the day the remaining priests in 
Shenchow, whose numbers had been ap- 


preciably augumented by those who had 
come in from some of the other Mis- 
sions to meet the Father Provincial, 
offered their Masses for the soul of the 
deceased. 

The following morning Doctor Lau- 
ber was buried from the Mission Church 
of Shenchow. Monsignor Cuthbert 
O’Gara, C. P. celebrated the Solemn 
funeral Mass; a choir of priests sang 
the requiem. Father Paul Ubinger, C. P., 
preached the eulogy. In his remarks to 
the assembled Chinese he spoke of Doc- 
tor Lauber’s career previous to her com- 
ing to China, her great medical training 
and ability, her inspiring faith that had 
impelled her to leave behind the bright 
prospects of a well established future in 
the medical world of America in order 
to associate herself with the priests and 
Sisters in the Prefecture of Shenchow 
for the establishment of the Church and 
the spread of the Catholic faith in north- 
western Hunan. He told them of the 
sorrow of the priests and Sisters that 
the early and unlooked for death of 
Doctor Lauber had occasioned. 

Finally he urged them to pray for the 
repose of her soul since she had just as 
much at heart their material and 
spiritual welfare as the priests and Sis- 
ters. He reminded them also that al- 
though it was not a surprising thing 
for priests and Sisters to dedicate their 
lives to the spread of the Catholic faith 
in pagan lands, still it was unusually 
heroic for a. simple lay person to leave 
home and relatives, the close association 
of lifelong friends and the advantages 
of a-professional career and choose to 
live in a strange country, in a part so 
distant from the great world without, 
there ‘to spend the remaining years of 
her life animated solely by the great 
spirit of Catholic faith that burned 
brightly in her soul. 


ROM the church the funeral proces- 

sion wended its way through the nar- 
row Shenchow streets, passed out. of the 
northeast gate of the city and continued 
on to the little graveyard on the hill. 
Typically Chinese, Doctor Lauber’s cor- 
tége, with its gay trappings and accom- 
panying noise, was a sharp contrast to 
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the solemn and starched affair that 
would characterize a like occasion in 
the world of America. At the head of 
the procession walked several trumpeters 
blowing long slender bass-noted trum- 
pets. These were followed by the band 
of the mission school with drums rolling 
and bugles sounding. Fifteen priests, 
among them Monsignor O’Gara and the 
Provincial of the Passionists, Father 
Benjamin Wirtz, came next. 
Immediately in front of the casket 


walked a few Christian men carrying” 


bunches of firecrackers. These they kept 
setting off every few seconds so that 
from the door of the church to the very 
graveside itself the air was being con- 
tinually rent with myriads of detona- 
tions. Enveloped in an acrid, blue- 
colored cloud of firecracker smoke, stag- 
gered fifteen coolies who were carrying 
the heavy casket. The casket itself was 
covered with a canopy of flaming red 
silk and it was lashed underslung to a 
long pole that rested on the shoulders of 
the coolies. Twelve Sisters of Charity 
and two Sisters of St. Joseph followed 
the casket and behind them came the 
girls from the Catholic orphanage, all 
gaily and colorfully dressed. The Chris- 
tian men and women of Shenchow 
brought up the rear of the procession 
together with a number of catechumens 
and curious pagans. 


T the graveside Msgr. O’Gara said 
the last prayers, the priests chanted 

the Benedictus and Doctor Lauber was 
laid to rest. The drizzling rain soon 
dispersed those who had accompanied 
her remains to the grave. Some faith- 
ful Christians, however, braved the wet- 
ness of that bleak, wind-swept hillside 
and remained to sound over the mounded 
soggy clay that marked her grave a last 
expression of respect and gratitude, an 
expression perhaps of strange signifi- 
cance to us but to those of the Chinese 


race something touching and honorable, 
namely firecrackers. 

So ends the account of Doctor Lau- 
ber’s death and burial. To the readers 
of Tue Sicn prayers for the repose of 
this noble Catholic woman are recom- 
mended. May the knowledge of her 
vibrant faith, her love for God and His 
Church which she proved so valiantly, 
be an inspiration to all who read these 
lines. May it urge the great Catholic 
body of the faithful to whom THE S1cN 
comes as a monthly spiritual tonic to 
pray continually for those missionary 
sentinels of Christ who stand watch in 
the far flung outposts of His Church, 
His priests, His Sisters, and His noble 
lay men and women. 








Ww: earnestly ask the prayers of 
our readers for the eternal hap- 


piness of Dr. Lauber, though we hope 
that her beautiful soul has already 
been admitted in the City of Peace. 








God’s ways are strange, indeed. 
Looked at from a purely human point 
of view, from a natural point of view, 
how victorious has death seemed in the 
case of Doctor Lauber, and how bitter 
has been his sting. But oh, the wisdom 
of God and the power of God! In the 
far off province of ‘Szechuan lies the 
grave of saintly Sister Clarissa of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Fleeing from 
Communist hordes, enemies of God and 
religion, in company with other Sisters 
of her Community, she fell a prey to 
sickness brought on by the terrible 
physical rigors of that journey over the 
mountains of western China. Her sacri- 
fice has-not been in vain. In her place 
have come other members of her Order 
to carry on the work she so splendidly 
began. 


Scarcely more than a year ago good 
Sister Devota of the Sisters of Charity 
spent herself during a fierce epidemic 
of cholera and was carried off by the 
same dread disease. Who could esti- 
mate her loss or compute the number of 
souls she would have brought to Christ 
if her life had been spared. Yet only 
this spring five other Sisters came from 
America to continue and extend five-fold 
the work she had left unfinished. The 
Prefecture was staggered indeed when 
violent deaths suddenly took three fine 
young missionaries out of its ranks, at a 
time when their priestly powers were 30 
much needed. And how needful priests 
are in the work of claiming this land 
for Christ and His Church. 

Still the places of these murdered 
priests have been filled several times 
over with ardent, zealous young apostles. 
The wisdom and the power of God! 
And now how strange also seems the 
untimely death of Doctor Lauber, the 
first lay apostle to come to the Prefec- 
ture of Shenchow. Can it be fondly 
hoped that her sacrifice will mean the 
greater blessing of God on_the work 
being done for His honor and glory here 
in the mission field? Will God in His 
wonderful mercy fill the place of this 
sadly lamented Catholic woman with an- 
other of His noble children? 


ERHAPS her sacrifice will inspire 

someone to continue the work she so 
nobly inaugurated. It may be that in 
the wisdom of God there will be found 
in our midst, in the not too distant 
future, not one doctor auxiliary but 
several. And until that day dawns, dear 
readers of THE S1GN, pray the Lord of 
the harvest that the sacrifice of Doctor 
Lauber will bring to the Church of God 
in general and to the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Shenchow in particular many 
choice and fruitful blessings of the Most 
High and so much needed! 














TILES, MORTAR AND BOARDS 
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THE PREPARATORY SEMI- 
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“| Was the Man” 


By Edward McCarthy, C. P. 


iF you haven’t any desire to make 
yourself unpopular in Yuanchow, don’t 
dare mention the word “airplane.” Folks 
here are disgusted with flying machines 
of every kind, especially bombers. Out 
of my vocabulary, out of my sight, out 
life—is the common sentiment. 
And there are reasons. For fifty-eight 
forty thousand people have been 
imprisoned behind city walls, the only 
communication with the world being the 
reception of bullets from without and 
bombs from above. True, the sound of 
rifles cracking and machine guns snarl- 
ing was sickening but it was not new. 
Three years ago when the town was be- 
sieged, the inhabitants had become ac- 
customed to these noises. They learned 
to hide behind walls in the day time and 
to stuff the windows with cotton wad- 
ding at night. But the roar of motors 
and the blast of exploding bombs were 
unfamiliar sounds that sent them scurry- 
ing like rats in all directions, looking 
for refuge. It drove them mad with 
fright to realize that no place was safe 
or hidden from the eye of that tremen- 
dous, speedy vulture whose one delight 
was spitting down death and destruction. 

It was unfortunate that Yuanchow’s 
first acquaintance with airplanes should 
be under such adverse conditions. If 
the pilot would only come down and 
have tea with them, let them look at 
the plane’s engine, examine the whirling 
propeller, and handle one of the bombs 
that it carries in its maw, things would 
not have been so bad. 

Zooming high over the city, Number 
One airplane spread unwelcome news. 
Leaflets informed the people that sol- 
diers were coming to attack the city and 


of my 


day SD; 


that bombers would make it easy for 
them to do so. Some days later a cloud- 
crasher breezed around the city for 
about ten minutes, ducked low, and 
dropped a missile that looked no more 
harmless than one of those pretty 
colored leaflets. But when it hit, the 
noise reéchoed throughout the whole 
town, and people grew pale, breathless 
and _terror-stricken. Even the dogs 
trembled. Then came another crash and 
the nerves of many cracked. One more 
bomb and the walled city would have 
been a huge insane asylum. 


HAT was enough for the first day. 

Circling the city several times the 
big birdman started for the aerodrome at 
Hungkiang, fifty miles away. Sister 
Christina, Sister Magdalene and I went 
to survey the damage of the first bomb 
which landed just down the street, not 
far from the Mission. A sad sight it 
was—a wall crushed to powder, a house 
crumbled like cards and three agonizing 
victims. One was a middle-aged woman 
mortally wounded, another a young man 
badly shocked and cut up, and the third 
a five-year-old boy raving with pain. 
The woman was instructed, baptized and 
died shortly afterwards; the man and 
child after two months of daily treat- 
ment were saved by the Sisters. 

Next day the bomber was back, and 
the throb of the motor banged on ear- 
drums like the news of a death sentence. 
When I saw the plane drop low and let 
out two bombs at once, I closed my eyes, 
held tightly to my rosary and just 
waited. The house shook; children 
yelled. The suspense was soon over. 
Quickly the plane made another nose 


dive, discharged a bomb and went full 
speed ahead. What a relief! There 
were many more air raids before folks 
learned how to avoid the bombs. In this 
part of China a basement or cellar is 
unknown, but before the siege was 
lifted, Yuanchow had become a cata- 
comb city. Each family had its trench. 
A soldier kept watch in a drum tower. 
When he spied an airplane he rang a 
bell that cleared the streets and sent 
people hiding in dugouts. 

Bombardments were even harder on 
the military than on the civic popula- 
tion. When the first bomber flew over 
the city, swooped down and let go a 
bomb, the morale of the soldiers dropped 
lower and faster than the bomb itself: 
Up to this time Yuanchow had gone 
military in a big way. The martial spirit 
had gripped the youths whose rice sup- 
ply was low and gambling money lost. 
Lads of sixteen, seventeen, eighteen 
years of age gathered in little knots out- 
side headquarters to be enrolled under 
the banner of the rebel General and re- 
ceive their military apparel. 


HAT cared they if their uniforms 

were not uniform. A hat a size and 
a half too large, a well-worn baggy pair 
of trousers, a faded coat with missing 
buttons, a pair of straw sandals, looked 
swanky these days. Jumping into their 
new outfits, they strutted to the mess 
hall, like boys trying to play soldiers, 
and helped themselves to heaping bowls 
of steaming rice and laughed at the 
terrors and horrors of war. Curtly 
ordered to shoulder a gun, and vilely 
cursed for their awkwardness in going 
through the drill, these raw recruits lost 
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their sense of humor until it was time 
for another meal. 


HEN a night of bullet-dodging and 

nervous perspiration on top of the 
city wall made dawn and the thought of 
home and mother mighty welcome. Soon 
they were given a chance to show their 
daring and heroism. The _ besieging 
army had attempted to rush the East 
Gate, but on being peppered with bullets 
by the defenders of the city, they ran 
like deer, leaving a machine gun fifty 
yards from the city gate. Sending for 
a fistful of silver dollars, the rebel Gen- 
eral spread them in piles of three on 
the ground. “Three dollars for every 
brave, fearless soldier who attempts to 
get that machine gun,” he announced. 
A few plucky lads responded, and 
plunged out the gate. Those that re- 
turned came back badly wounded, some 
crippled for life. 

And now the boys up on the city 
wall must have their little joke. A clay 
dummy would be great fun. They put 
a soldier hat on it and stuck it up on 
the city wall to be a target for the out- 
side crowd. Rifles cracked and ma- 
chine guns sputtered. Every shot a 
perfect miss. What a joshing the poor 
marksmen got! “Ai Ya! You can’t 
even hit a dummy! What military 
school did you graduate from!” And 
the ribald laughter carried over the 
rice fields, making the provincial troops 
furious. Some of the boys went a little 
too far with their play. An outside 
soldier scaled the wall. They let him 
climb all the way up, then ran their 
bayonets into him, cut off his head, at- 
tached it to a pole and raised it on 
high to be shot at. 

Once the planes appeared—time for 
play was over. In fact many of the 
soldiers deserted and carried their guns 
to the other side, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms, given a feed of 
meat, and a red and white band to put 


on their arm to show that they were 
one of the crowd. The rebel General 
tried to create the impression that he did 
not fear the planes. When they ap- 
peared he would yank his revolver out 
of its holster and shoot at them. He 
offered a five thousand dollar reward 
to anyone that would bring down a 
plane. Needless to remark, nobody took 
him seriously and civilians and soldiers 
alike continued to shiver at the sight 
of one. 

When a group of prominent men 
waddled into my office, smiling like the 
owners of new teeth and bobbing up and 
down like a buoy in a storm, I knew 
they wanted a favor. What it might 
be, I woudn’t even try to guess. I had 
been fooled too many times. Tea and 
watermelon seeds were needed to get 
their jaws in motion, so tea and water- 
melon seeds were served. Then you 
should have heard them purr about the 
wretched state of-affairs in our beloved 
city and the dreadful havoc wrought by 
those detestable bombing planes. Did 
the Merciful Priest want to perform a 
noble deed? Did the Great Man want 
to enjoy the eternal gratitude of a 
wronged people? Did the Foreign Bene- 
factor want to be a savior of Yuan- 
chow? And‘this Merciful Priest, this 
Great Man, this Foreign Benefactor 
humbly answered, “Yes.” 

They cornered me nicely, and then 
shot the final question. Somebody was 
needed to lead a parade of delegates to 
the camp of the enemy, make overtures 
for peace and plead that an airplane 
never again show its nose in Yuan- 
chow. “Was I the man?” They soaped 
me down some more. “I WAS THE 
MAN.” Tipsters whispered that this 
was a delicate and dangerous mission, 
perhaps one of stark peril. A bold front 
and a dare-devil answer: “A siege wets 
the appetite for high adventure and 
hazardous undertakings” was the best 
way to cover up; but to be honest I 


was glad of a convenient alibi to spend 
a day and night away from the war 
zone and to get a good meal. 

If you think it was an easy task to 
write a letter asking permission to hold 
a peace conference across the river, you 
have another guess coming. To pass 
muster with the rebel General, and to 
sell the idea to the outside Commander, 
this epistle had to be a masterpiece of 
diplomacy. Naturally, much ink was 
splashed and many a rough copy 
rumpled and thrown aside. But as soon 
as I saw the old fellows skipping into 
my room, twisting their flowing mus- 
taches and pulling their straggly goatees, 
I knew we had a letter that would al- 
most bribe the guardian of the nether 
world. 

However, the writing of this note was 
baby play compared to its delivery. A 
carrier was paid handsomely for his 
gamble with death in getting that note 
into the hands of the besieging officer. 
In an hour he was back trembling like 
an aspen tree in a malarial forest, and 
gulping. As soon as he had put his 
head above the wall, a terrific machine- 
gun blast had paralyzed him with fear. 
Nevertheless money speaks louder than 
machine-gun bullets. In three days our 
letter reached the headquarters of the 
provincial troops, and we had an invi- 
tation to try our luck at crossing the 
border. 


T was decided that the good-will 

tourists should meet at the Catholic 
Mission not later than 2:30 for the take- 
off. As it eventuated, the take-off con- 
sisted in the delegates divesting them- 
selves of their long white robes and 
sitting around leisurely sipping tea. At 
four o’clock the priest’s house was fairly 
buzzing with excitement, for a goodly 
crowd of well-wishers and last-minute- 
advisers had gathered to say “Best of 
luck” and to inform us of the only way 
of handling the gentlemen across the 
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river. Naturally, the acting magistrate, 
who was in danger of losing his head for 
supporting the rebel forces, found it 
difficult to wear that photographic smile 
and was nervous and jumpy. A city 
hall secretary, who just had a narrow 
escape when a bomb exploded not far 
from his desk, was also fidgety. “Above 
all things, tell them to keep their bombs 
away from the City Hall; there aren’t 
any soldiers there,” he pleaded. The 
clock striking four-thirty reminded the 
honorable gentlemen that they were two 
hours late and a break ought to be made. 
“Hope you enjoy the peaches across 
the river,” a young wag laughed as we 
said goodbye to Father Francis and 
walked down the path in martial step. 


N O sooner did the squeaking Mission 
i gate swing open than our vanity was 
fed by the saucer-eyed awe of the mob 
blocking the street, chorusing, “Bring 
back a peaceful solution.” A frail, 
tattered old fellow grabbed a large 
white banner upon which were em- 
blazoned the characters “PEOPLE’S 
DELEGATES FROM YUANCHOW,” 
and started the procession. Uniform 
guards stepped into line and we fol- 
lowed them down the main street. 
short cuts or side streets for us. How 
we did strut as the folks streamed out 
of homes and alleys to get a glance at 
the men who were supposed to make 
their dreams come true. Faces wan 
with hunger and fear seemed to brighten 
at the thought of happy days ahead. 

It would have been glorious to have 
continued enjoying the grateful ad- 
miration of the good people all the way 
to the camp of the besieging forces. 
Alone we climbed the city wall and 
alone we faced the music of rifle and 
machine-gun fire. The large truce 
banner was raised on high so that it 
could be seen for a mile and soldiers 
shouted to their enemy, “Don’t fire. 
The peace delegates want to cross over.” 
Bang! Bang! Bang! We ducked and 
squatted behind the wall. So this was 
the way they were receiving our over- 
tures. Not so good. “Yell louder.” 
They did but the rifle report was louder 
still. 

“Defying us, are they! Impossible! 
Try once more! Fine! Listen closely, 
they are answering!” 

“Six delegates may come. One more 
than six and he shall be a dead man,” 
And the half dozen delegates crawled 
out of their places with a sick feeling 
in their stomachs. After much fussing, 
a rickety ladder with missing rounds 
was let down outside the wall. <A lover 
of antiques would have given a fancy 
price for that relic of many sieges; I 
hardly need mention that a_ beautiful 
faith was required to use it. Should one 
slip one would drop into a bed of rusty 
nails and spikes hidden in the grass to 
trap all besiegers attempting to get near 


No - 


the city wall. Shaky as was the lad- 
der, it was not near so shaky as the 
peace-boys who trembled like falling 
leaves as they swayed down the wooden 
device clinging to the side pieces and 
feeling for a hold. Wonderful to relate, 
not a shot was fired during this stunt 
performance. When we came to, we 
found ourselves in no-man’s land, 
making our way along a deserted 
street, through empty houses on to the 
river bank. 
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NOT CONTENT WITH DIRECTING WORK, 

FATHER NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C. P., 

LENDS A HAND. HE IS PICTURED HERE 

CARRYING AN ARMFUL OF COMMON, GRAY 

TILES WHICH ARE TO COVER HIS 
NEW BUILDING 


OW to cross the river and do it in 

a hurry was the next problem. If 
you want a laugh, picture the dignified 
delegates, especially the old codgers, sit- 
ting on hot stones taking their shoes and 
socks off and then wading across the 
river as little boys romping in the water. 
Splashing along merrily, we enjoyed 
this exhilarating relaxation and laughed 
heartily when one man slid on a slimy 
stone and lost his balance. Suddenly a 
voice from nowhere bellowed, “Come 
back to shore.” As we were half way 
across and the shorter men were now 
waist deep in water, we thought some- 
body was spoofing us and kept on going. 
But when the same voice barked, “Come 
back immediately or I'll shoot,” we 
made the shore in record time and faced 
a squad of soldiers who glared at us 
and surrounded us with fixed bayonets 
as we were searched for deadly weapons. 


Then followed a_ spunk-the-leader 
contest or an obstacle race. A soldier 
led us up and down embankments, over 
temporary mud walls, through trenches, 
behind bushes for a good mile until we 
reached a soldiers’ barracks. China does 
not sing of her “rocks and rills” but, take 
my word for it, she has plenty—too 
many in this section of the country, 
Had the temperature been less than one 
hundred and five degrees this road work 
would have been interesting. We might 
have enjoyed looking over the field 
pieces and heavy ammunition for attack- 
ing the city, the ladders for scaling the 
walls, the splendid horses in readiness 
to chase the rebel General and soldiers 
in case they should attempt fleeing—all 
of which things were on exhibition for 
our education. We were supposed to 
get the impression that the battle was 
all one-sided and that the General and 
his subjects within the city wall didn’t 
have a chance. 


T the barracks we were courteously 
received by a captain who, on re- 
ceiving our credentials and name cards, 
ordered hot towels, tea and cigarettes, 
Soldiers, heavily armed, crowded around 
us and wanted the news: “How many 
soldiers did we kill? How many houses 
did we topple over? What are your 
terms? Is that General ready to 
surrender?” Of course we had to be 
cagey and were pleased when an officer 
showed us the way to a boat where we 
crossed the river in style befitting such 
representatives of the Yuanchow people. 
Having put foot on the Promised 
Land, fragrant with grain, fruit and 
vegetables, our path wandered through 
rice-fields, orchards and gardens. It 
brought us to the highest hill in these 
parts, upon which was perched a temple, 
now the temporary residence of the be- 
sieging Commander. A tough climb it 
was, but there were strong, kind trees 
to lean against and giggling, joshing 
soldiers to prod us on. What a spot! 
And what scenery for one who had an 
eye for such things. How I would have 
liked to settle there and forget about 
the war. Leave it to the officers to 
pick the safe and comfortable quarters. 
How refreshing that warm facial cloth 
felt on my sunburned nose. And wasn’t 
it nice of that soldier boy to fill up my 
tea-cup three times and light my 
cigarette. 

It is twilight and time for the con- 
ference to start. We walk very sedately 
to the temple courtyard where the meet- 
ing is to take place. Here was a picture 
for the family album. Two red candles 
light up the faces of six delegates who 
pose with all the seriousness of men 
making history. A personal representa- 
tive of the Governor waves an official 
document, the commanding officer pulls 
on a cigarette and more than a hun- 
dred soldiers stand guard in the back- 
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ground at strict attention. Bugs are 
humming, fans swinging, wreaths of 
cigarette smoke float in the air. I make 
a swipe at a mosquito wading in the 
perspiration on my arm, and a soldier 
rushes a smudge in my direction. 

Silence! Lips drip eloquent polite- 
ness. The delegates have the highest 
respect for the illustrious Governor, his 
worthy representative, his chivalrous 
officers and noble soldiers. The Gov- 
ernor’s representative and commanding 
officer in return appreciate the motives 
of the self-sacrificing delegates who 
come to plead the cause of the long- 
suffering people of Yuanchow. When 
all had been eulogized there was a 
speech on justice by the military that 
sounded more like a fight talk for the 
benefit of the listening soldiers. One 
of the delegates in a voice sickly with 
stage fright gasped a few sweet noth- 
ings. Then came a speech that would 
make any jury reach for their hand- 
kerchiefs. But most of this was news 
to me. 

As the speaker waxed eloquent on the 
misery of the citizens within the city 
wall and gave statistics of deaths as a 
result of the bomb slinging, I was 
wondering whether he was talking about 
the casualties of the World War and 
was making a plea for the Gold-Star 
Mothers. Then when he described the 
number of homes that had collapsed, I 
could think of nothing but the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. But the natives 
understand one another and were ready 
for this mathematical exaggeration. 
However, the speech did not make the 
impression desired. Rubbing his chin, 
the officer frozenly remarked that if we 
could get the rebel General to leave the 
city accompanied by twenty of his body- 
guard the following day, the siege would 
be lifted. If not, a fleet of planes would 
be along to reduce the city to ashes. 


HE delegates registered shock and 

surprise and then pleaded for a few 
days’ grace. “The rebel General is a stub- 
born boy to deal with. Wouldn’t the hon- 
orable officer hold up those plans for a 
few days?” they requested with a slight 
note of pain in their voices. “Two days 
is the limit,” snapped the officer as he 
slapped his knee to indicate that the 
final word had been spoken. The big 
powwow was over. We bowed our way 
out, bounced down the hill and made for 
the nearest town where we were put up 
for the night. 

Here there was oil for the lamps and 
salt to season the food—the vegetables 
were fresh and fruits were in abundance. 
Mr. Kiang, in full and flowery charge, 
was all that a host should be. His 
smile was that of a toothpaste ad, and 
the pleasant way he had of insisting that 
the hungry giants from the famine city 
store up for the rest of the siege was 
good for a laugh. Just as we were 


finishing the last bowl of rice, soldiers 
breezed in with orders that two of the 
delegates were wanted outside. Obedi- 
ently, but rather slowly they rose and 
left the table. That was the last we 
heard of them. They were not exactly 
taken for a “ride,” but were held as 
spies. It was no use protesting. No- 
body seemed excited. Anyway I didn’t 
know all the rules of the game; but I 
was learning fast. 


T midnight I was shown to a musty 
smelling bedroom and at three in 
the morning the friendly Mr. Kiang was 
at my bedside coaxing me to get up 
and havea snack of something. I 
obliged, and we remained chatting’ till 
the roosters reminded Mr. Kiang that 
he ought to get a few winks if. he ex- 
pected to be on the job that day. 

Refreshed by a peaceful night..and 
heartened by the thought that the rebel 
General would pack up and make for 
the wide open spaces, we started back 
to the home town, never thinking that 
our own soldiers might get playful and 
hand us a few thrills. The banner of 
truce is waving and somebody is shout- 
ing: “Your delegates are returning. 
Do not fire!” And what is the answer? 
A volley of shots that threw us on our 
knees. “Et tu, Brute?” This was in- 
deed the unkindest cut of all. Our own 
boys do not recognize us. Another yell 
and they let fly at us the contents of a 
loaded cannon. Why, boys! Is that 
nice? 

“If they see the priest’s beard they 
will understand,” one of the delegates 
hinted. My big moment had arrived. 
I stepped forward as willingly as a man 
goes to his execution, leaped over a 
trench and slid down the embankment. 
The river was crossed with no casual- 
ties whatsoever, thanks to my long 
beard. 

Once more we ran the gauntlet of 
eyes, as we marched up the street to 
report to the General. He asked ques- 
tions but gave no inkling as to his de- 
cision. However, after events proved 
that as peacemakers we were failures. 
The most we could claim was that we 
kept the airplane away for several days! 
Isn’t that something ? 

The end came unexpectedly. Should 
anyone be looking for an all-China 
quarterback, tell him to glance over the 
record of the rebel General. Talk about 
staging a fast, tricky play, picking the 
only hole in the line going through for 
a touchdown. Shortly before midnight 
on the fifty-seventh day of the siege, 
some eighty soldiers of the rebel Gen- 
eral deserted and gave up a temple that 
was considered an impregnable pass. 
It was said that if the besieging troops 
ever captured this temple the city was 
theirs, as they could easily climb up on 
the houses bordering the outside city 
wall and hop over on to the wall itself. 


The game would soon be over, and it 
looked bad for the old General. But at 
five-fifteen the next morning, before 
the provincial troops had time to 
organize, the rebel General burned over 
a thousand houses just outside the city 
walls, thus making it difficult for them 
to go through with their plans. 
However, they were determined to 
crash into the city that night. Shifting 
their formation, they pulled most of 
their troops away from the river bank 
and placed them on the other three sides 
of the wall. Midnight was the hour 
set for the plunge that was supposed to 
bring them victory. But, folks, don’t 
forget to keep your eye on the General. 
He cleverly guesses at their signals and 
outsmarts them. At 10:30 that night 
he has his bodyguard stage-whisper 
across the river that soldiers are desert- 
ing like the crowd the night before. 
“Please don’t fire,” they added nervous- 
ly. Surrounded by a bodyguard that 
would give him perfect interference, the 
General wades across the river. When 
the sentry asks for guns, the bodyguard 
pull triggers that floor the sentry and, 
like a flash, the General breaks through 
to safety. The rest of his two hundred 
soldiers try to follow, but not all make 
good. Some were shot, others drowned, 
and still others captured. This smart 
play ended the siege and made me and 
the other peacemakers look like little 
boys trying to throw a forward pass. 
The following day, the acting magis- 
trate tried another trick play but failed. 
While houses were being searched for 
him, he put on straw sandals, dressed 
like one of the besieging soldiers and 
saluted as he walked out the city gate. 
Given an open field, he speeded along 
for three miles; and just when he 
thought he was safe in his country home, 
he was recognized by soldiers, tripped 
up and brought back to the city to be 
shot. People rejoiced at his execution 
and cursed him for prolonging the siege 
by advising the rebel General not to 
give in when airplanes first appeared. 


T present there is a hot debate on at 
the City Hall. The local gentry are 
strongly urging that the city wall, which 
they claim has been standing for the 
past eleven hundred years, be pulled 
down immediately. It has outlived its 
usefulness. Unless a bomb-proof sheet- 
ing that can be spread across the town 
during a bombardment be quickly in- 
vented, Yuanchow shall no longer be 
called a walled city. Like a spider 
entangled in its own web, forty thousand 
people have been caught behind their 
own walls, and suffered as they never 
suffered before. 

“Poor old Yuanchow,” as the natives 
say, “is to be pitied.” And if the 
natives could get their hands on the 
aviators they too would be subjects for 
pity. 
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The Public Profession 


“‘He That Loveth Father and Mother More 
Than Me Is Not Worthy of Me’’ 


Scene: Priest’s office in the Wuki 
Mission. 

Enter Mr. Hsiang, mission school 
teacher, recently converted. 


S EN FU is at peace?” 

“At peace. You have come from 
Pear Branch Creek this morning? You 
have walked very fast; eight miles— 
and there still remains a half hour till 
the opening of school.” 

“I am accustomed to walking fast, 
Spiritual Father. The distance is not 
great.” 

“Was the burying of your great uncle 
a big affair?” 

“Very big, Sen Fu; there were three 
or four hundred guests present, and very 
many scrolls extolling the outstanding 
features of his life. The Hsiang family 
requested me to thank the priest for the 
set of scrolls you so kindly sent.” 

“They were not offended because the 
priest did not come in person?” 

“Not at all, Sen Fu; they know a 
little about Christianity and appreciate 
that the priest cannot partake in pagan 
rites. I felt quite embarrassed many 
times yesterday when everyone took 
part in some superstitious rite while I 
had to stand aside idle. It was all the 
more difficult since I belong to the family 
of the deceased. Bystanders certainly 
considered me unfilial.” 

“When you were baptized last Christ- 
mas, do you remember that the priest 
asked you during the ceremony whether 
you renounced the devil and all his 
works and all false pride? What do 
those words mean, and why are they in 
the ceremony for Baptism unless it be 
in view of just such occasions as yester- 
day? According to pagan standards, you 
were unfilial, but I ask you whether God 
could have been pleased with supersti- 
tions having to do with the worship of 
ancestors ?” 

“Of course not, Sen Fu; but the by- 
standers do not believe in God. They 
are still pagans. Were the Church bet- 
ter known and Christians more numer- 
ous, such abstaining from these pagan 
rites would pass unnoticed. To be true 
to God and not take part in the super- 
stition was very hard.” 

“T can readily believe that, Mr. 
Hsiang. These pagan rites are the cus- 
tom of the country; your refusing to 


By Francis Flaherty, C. P. 


take part no doubt made you conspicu- 
ous and pagan bystanders undoubtedly 
knew it was because you are now a 
member of what they consider a foreign 
religion. To their minds, you are not 
truly Chinese but a traitor, running 
after a foreign religion and its prac- 
tices. But certainly your faith tells you 
that God was pleased in your refusing 
to sanction ancestorship worship. Yes- 
terday you were face to face with the 
choice between the approval of those 
pagan men and the approval of God. 
Certainly your conscience is at ease 
since you chose to please God instead 
of those pagan people.” 

“That’s true, Sen Fu; it is consoling 
to know that I have done something 


‘difficult to please God, but I. repeat that 


it was hard.” 

“You are a new Christian, Mr. 
Hsiang, and naturally are not accus- 
tomed to disregard the opinion of your 
fellow pagan countrymen; your courage 
will grow the more you are called upon 
to do as you did yesterday. Those 
funeral rites were your first big battle 
between false pride that looks to the 
sanction of men and true pride which 
seeks the sanction of God.” 


“WT will be far more difficult, Sen Fu, 

when my own parents die. If the 
whole family were Christians everything 
would be easy; but my parents positively 
refuse to enter the Faith. Besides, they 
look to me to perform the usual pagan 
superstitions when they have passed 
away. I dread the thought of what peo- 
ple will say when I refuse to invite 
pagan bonzes for the funeral. If Sen 


Fu could come and bless the coffin with 
holy water it would be so much easier, 
but Sen Fu cannot assist at the funeral 
of a pagan; therefore all the manifesta- 
tions of filial piety will be wanting and 
I am sure to suffer from the ever ready 
tong cs of calumny. Certainly a much 
mo. embarrassing situation awaits me 
then than that through which I passed 
yesterday.” 

“Heaven is not purchased cheaply, 
Mr. Hsiang. Only by courageously fight- 
ing through such trials is merit gained 
and a right to the Beatific Vision earned. 
And, since you appreciate so keenly the 
difficulty that awaits you on the death 
of your parents, there is all the more 
reason why you should make use of 
every opportunity to instruct them in 
the truth of the Christian religion. But 
remember, also, that Faith is a gift of 
God; therefore, earnestly beseech Him 
to bless your parents with this great 
gift which He has bestowed upon you. 
If our Chinese Christians were more 
solicitous for the conversion of their 
relatives, many of the difficulties arising 
from their faith would vanish. 

“Besides, the mold of pagan selfish- 
ness, into which their lives are cast, 
extends also to the matter of con- 
verting others. They exert but little 
effort to save the souls of their rela- 
tives ; they consider it sufficient that they 
save their own. This is not Christian 
charity, whose foremost obligation looks 
to the spiritual welfare of the neighbor. 
And as for your parents, real filial piety 
will have no other end than the salva- 
tion of their souls, instead of fuss and 
fireworks which the dead can neither 
see nor hear and which you know are 
utterly useless toward helping them in 
the life hereafter. Some few months 
ago when we were discussing the funeral 
of a pagan you readily agreed that the 
festivities and pomp ‘thereof were in- 
spired by no other motive than that 
men should say how filial were the liv- 
ing sons of the deceased. In other 
words, the whole affair was inspired 
by a desire for ‘face’—the false face 
that a Christian renounces at Baptism. 
What is face but the approval of men? 
A Christian must look first for the ap- 
proval of God in all he does.” 

School bell rings. Exit Mr. 
Hsiang. 
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Eve, Id Like w Pull 


By Helen Walker Homan 


Ler me admit at once, Mother Eve, 
that it’s not at all a nice impulse for a 
daughter to have—an irresistible urge 
to pull the maternal hair. Yet who 
shall deny that many a daughter has 
had it? “When the coster’s finished 
jumping on his mother, he loves to lie 
a-basking in the sun,” blithely sang 
Sir William Schwenk Gilbert—a fact 
which I presume he had learned from 
earnest observation of the coster and 
his habits. We women being gentler 
than men (Kipling’s opinion to the con- 
trary) I dare say he could have sung 
with equal truth, and more rhythmi- 
cally than can I: “When the lady-cos- 
ter’s finished pulling her mother’s hair, 
she loves to recline in the shade of the 
old apple-tree.” Excuse me, Mother 
Eve—let us say, more tactfully, the 
shade of a friendly elm. In any case, 
you'll agree that daughters have more 
than once wished to wreak this purely 
feminine violence upon their mothers; 
and I myself confess to it shamelessly. 

Frankly, nothing could bring me 
greater pleasure than to give those 
beautiful, long golden tresses, my envy 
in all your pictures, a good yank. And 
by yank, I mean yank. No gentle, 
playful tug would be sufficient to re- 
lieve the bitter feelings long pent up 
within my rebellious and, if you like, 
unfilial breast. Feeling that way, I 
thought it only fair to write and warn 
you. Should we ever meet, you would 
not be quite so unprepared for the un- 
ladylike assault I should certainly at- 
tempt upon you. 


OU’RE quite right—in these days 

children have no respect at all for 
their parents. But, as you know, a great 
many of our modern psychologists state 
that this is entirely the fault of the 
parents. Some, even, would go so far 
as to tell me, for instance, that if I 
want to pull my mother’s hair, there’s 
not a doubt in the world but that she 
needs it; nay, even if she doesn’t that 
as her child I yet must not be deterred 
in this, my inalienable right of self- 
expression. Do I see you raising those 
lovely eyebrows? This, you must re- 
member, Mother Eve, is the enlightened 
twentieth century—the Fourth Com- 
mandment has received a terrific wallop, 
and is limping badly. 

The reasons I want to pull your hair 
are totally inherent in the undeniable 
fact that I, what though one of several 
millions, am your daughter. Now, I 


T must have been terrible, Mother 
Eve, to have been ignominiously 
cast out of the “Paradise of Pleasure,” 
the only home you had ever known, 
and to look back, with Adam,upon the 
Cherubim eternally guarding its gates 
against your return. How the heat 
of that “flaming sword turning every 
way” must have scorched your eyes 
and your conscience—perhaps even 
singed that flowing golden hair that 
I'd so much like to pull. But I must 
not allow myself to grow too soft 
with you—I must bear in mind those 
grievances which I, as a woman, cer- 
tainly have against you. 





never had a chance to escape being 
your daughter; but you most certainly 
had a chance to escape being my 
mother. And I wish to state here and 
now, and from personal experience at 
that—being a daughter of Eve is no 
bed of roses. No lie is it, that this, 
emphatically, is a man’s world. Yet 
whenever our sex has risen to complain 
of such, the masculine reply has al- 
ways and ever been monotonously the 
same: “Ah, but you are daughters of 
Eve; what can you expect, after her 
indiscretion? You must suffer for it!” 

Good gracious, Mother Eve, do you 
know what that has meant through all 
the centuries since the gates of Para- 
dise implacably swung shut behind you 
and Father Adam on that long-ago 
day? I become incoherent at the 
thought! It took your daughters nine- 
teen hundred years, in the Christian 
era alone, to obtain, politically, what 
are known as woman’s rights; and, hav- 
ing at last obtained them, to discover 
to their dismay that they weren’t rights 
at all but merely added obligations. We 
reached for a rose, and grasped a nettle 
—which proves not at all to be equality 
with men in the really good things of 
life. My own private view is that we’ve 
always had more than our share of the 
burdens; when it comes to sharing in 
the privileges, we are decidedly still at 
the’ short end of the horn. Oh, yes, 
we’re slowly but surely gaining ground 
each year; but we are still a thousand 
miles behind the masculine procession. 
The point is, we’d be abreast of it, if 
only you had behaved yourself! 

Now, why didn’t you, Mother Eve? 
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Your Hair 


Don’t look askance at. Father Adam 
that way. Though, to be sure, I’ve less 
sympathy for him than I have for you. 
But that is another story. This is, purely, 
my quarrel with you. And whatever my 
private suspicions~may be regarding the 
major culpability in that lamentable in- 
cident, the truth is that Genesis clearly 
implies that you~were ‘the greater of- 
fender. Ever since Eden, all the sons 
of Adam have gleefully emphasized this, 
pointing to you as the reason for all 
the indign‘ties heaped upon womankind 
from the earliest ages down to the 
present day. You can readily under- 
stand why it’s become more than a bit 
wearisome, Mother Eve. 

It was because of you, for instance, 
they maintain that the old English Com- 
mon Law (to my mind, indeed an ex- 
tremely common and vulgar law) was 
so framed as to make it legal for a 
husband to beat his wife. My own 
guess is that your daughters had to 
labor valiantly in those dark ages even 
to get that law amended to the extent 
that such a beating could only be ad- 
ministered with a stick limited to the 
thickness of one -which could be drawn 
through the wedding-ring. This worked 
some slight benefit upon the smaller 
girls—but it was just too bad for those 
heavier-boned ones- with large fingers. 


HE sons of Adam also hint that it 

was because of you they were so re- 
luctant to share higher education with 
us. Not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. did a woman ever see 
the inside of a college; and only in very 
recent:-years indeed have the lords of 
creation deemed us fit to receive de- 
grees in law.and medicine equal to those 
awarded to men. It would take an 
eternity to remind you of all the in- 
justices—legal, social, educational, po- 
litical, physical, ethical—which have 
been heaped upon your feminine descen- 
dants with the glib explanation that be- 
cause you were a naughty girl, all your 
daughters must suffer therefor. When 
you think about it, is it any wonder that 
one of them would like to pull your 
hair? 

The pity is that we’ve had to en- 
dure so much because of a mere gas- 
tronomic temptation which you did not; 
apparently, even try to resist! A measly 
piece of fruit, dangling from the central 
tree on your estate. What’s that you 
say? It was more than a gastronomic 
temptation? I presume you refer to 
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the words the wily serpent whispered in 
your ear: “‘In what day soever you 
shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be 
opened: and you shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.’” So you maintain 
that it was an intellectual temptation as 
well. Even so, I think you were very 
silly to be tempted. It can’t be denied 
that it’s ever so pleasant to know good 
—but who would deliberately want to set 
about knowing evil? That last word of 
the serpent’s should have been enough 
to frighten you off, if you’d had any 
sense. I really can’t believe it was much 
of an intellectual temptation, Mother 
Eve. For Genesis itself infers that it 
was mostly one of appetite; “And the 
woman saw that the tree was good to 
eat, and fair to the eyes, and delightful 
to behold: and she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat.” 

And thereby you disobeyed the one 
command that had been put upon you 
in what was otherwise a “Paradise of 
Pleasure” and of utter freedom. Shame 
on you, Mother Eve! If you were 
actually hungry, surely there were just 
as lovely and equally edible fruits at 
hand. And what were you doing any- 
way, keeping such low company? Run- 
ning around with the serpent; when you 
might have been playing with the 
lambs, or the kittens, or the puppies! 
You might have had sense enough to 
know, as you surely did know, that he 
boded you no good. 


HEN, as if your own disobedience 

to your Maker’s command were not 
enough, you had to go and persuade 
your husband to tar himself with the 
same brush. Of course, just as I think 
you were a great ninny to listen to 
the serpent, so do I think Adam even 
a greater ninny to listen to you; but 
nevertheless that doesn’t excuse you in 
the slightest for plunging him also 
into hot water. To be sure, he didn’t 
prove much comfort when both of you, 
terrified, went scuttling into the bushes 
to hide from the face of your Maker. 
For, called upon to explain, he con- 
tumeliously put all the blame upon you. 
And thereupon you turned around, and 
put all the blame upon the serpent. A 
nice pair of courageous parents the 
human race has had! Today we call 
the custom, “passing the buck.” Small 
wonder that it’s a practice in which 
many of your children are so adept. 
There must be, in truth, a great deal 
in heredity after all, Mother Eve. 

Of course, in wanting to pull your 
hair at this late date, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that you did not go un- 
punished at the time of your trans- 
gression. All three of you came in for 
your proper share. And to you, par- 
ticularly, Mother Eve, it was declared: 
““T will multiply thy sorrows, and thy 
conceptions: in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children, and thou shalt be under 


thy husband’s power, and he shall have 
dominion over thee.’ ” 

Now see what you went and did, 
Mother Eve! How do you think your 
daughters have liked being under their 
husbands’ power all these centuries? No 
wonder, with the handicap you created, 
many of the most sensible of them have 
refrained from husbands entirely! I 
suppose, having received a thorough 
chastisement and an ample punishment 
at the time your transgression was dis- 
covered, you would like to tell me that 
I am taking a good deal upon myself 
in scolding you on my own. It’s not 
that I really don’t feel very sorry for 
you, Mother Eve. If you think I have 
not pondered, long and sympathetically, 
upon your plight, you are mistaken. 

It must have been terrible, to have 
been ignominiously cast out of the 
“Paradise of Pleasure,” the only home 
you had ever known, and to look back, 
with Adam, upon the Cherubim eter- 
nally guarding its gates against your 
return. How the heat of that “flaming 
sword turning every way” must have 
scorched your eyes and your conscience 
—perhaps even singed that flowing 
golden hair that I’d so much like to 
pull! But I must not allow myself to 
grow too soft with you—I must bear 
in mind those grievances which I, as a 
woman, certainly have against you. 

But I want to be fair; and of course 
I’ve examined impartially all the ex- 
cuses that have been made for you from 
time to time. Frankly, none of them 
seem to hold much water. For instance 
there’s that song in Planquette’s opera, 
“Les Cloches de Corneville,” for which 
the Gallic Clairville and Babet wrote the 
book, which declares: “If Eve did wrong 
she has my pity—for she was only one 
year old at the time!” Apart from 
having to make allowances for the 
natural gallantry of the French, do you 
not agree anyway that this idea is 
rather far-fetched? You may have been 
only one year old when you allowed 
your appetite to run away with you; but 
nevertheless you were a grown woman 
when you were born from Adam’s spare 
rib. 


WILL say this in your favor, 

Mother Eve—at the moment you 
stretched forth your lovely white arm 
and reached for that apple, you probably 
hadn’t the slightest suspicion of the woes 
you were bringing down upon the heads 
of your millions of daughters by shaking 
that trouble-laden bough. And little, I’m 
sure, did you reck of the capital which 
all the sons of Adam would make of 
your error as the centuries went rolling 
on.—‘‘Now the serpent was more subtle 
than any of the beasts of the earth which 
the Lord God had made.” Well, I am 
here to state, judging from the skilfully 
managed propaganda against woman, 
that man ran him a close second. 


Determining that it would indeed be 
a far more comfortable world if it were 
a man’s world, he began at once to use 
you as an alibi, Mother Eve, and he 
has gotten away with murder ever since. 
Examples are countless. One of the 
most flagrant, being of course, his amaz- 
ing introduction of the “double stand- 
ard” of morality, by which he boldly 
declared that what was sauce for the 
goose was by no means sauce for the 
gander. By the time the Victorian era 
was reached, everyone accepted the fact 
that the poor little goose must rightly 
be barred from decent society; while / 
decent society stood by to stroke the 
gander’s feathers, and wink at his 
peccadillos with a mixture of admira- 
tion and envy. 


A& the harassed mother of all 
women, unhappy vision: must rise 
before you of girls sold on the slave- 
blocks, of the good old (for the men) 
riotous days of polygamy when a 
woman had to share her support, her 
conjugal rights, her home, with a few 
hundred other women—and watch her 
offspring share their inheritance with 
the multiplied progeny of these. Man 
was such a subtle propagandist by this 
time, that he not only got the women 
to accept this state of things, but 
actually to like it! 

Reflect, too, upon the age of those 
aborigines who succeeded in putting 
across the idea that woman’s place was 
not limited to the wigwam by any means, 
but that it also liberally included the 
potato-patch, the wood-pile, and the 
corn-field; in fact, every sphere of 
manual labor essential to the main- 
tenance of the tribe, while the husbands 
dressed up in feathers and had a per- 
fectly lovely time fighting. 

Nor did you, I presume, at the mo- 
ment you set your beautiful little white 
teeth into that forbidden fruit, have any 
notion of the more refined cruelties 
which would be inflicted upon women, 
allegedly because of you. These you 
were later to see expressed in the power- 
ful philosophies which have motivated 
various centuries—all, it goes without 
saying, the flowering of the masculine 
mind. There was Saint Paul, for in- 
stance, who apart from his pronounce- 
ments on women, was really such a 
delightful and enchanting person. Yet 
listen to him declaiming: 

“The head of the woman is the man. 
. . . Let women be subject to their 
husbands. . . . Let women keep silence 
in the churches. . . . Let the women 
learn in silence with all subjection. But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
use authority over the man, but to be in 
silence.” (How he keeps harping on 
that word, silence, Mother Eve!) And 
then: “Adam was not seduced” (oh 
come, now, Saint Paul!) “but the 
woman being seduced, was in the trans- 
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gression.” There you are, Mother Eve— 
to the enthusiastic applause of the male 
audience. 

Then, several centuries later, there 
was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, complacent- 
ly declaring: “The education of women 
should always be relative to that of men. 
To please, to be useful to us, to make us 
love and esteem them, to educate us 
when young, to take care of us when 
grown up, to advise, to console us, to 
render our lives easy and agreeable; 
these are the duties of women at all 
times, and what they should be taught 
in their infancy. Women are 
specially made to please men.” 


Can you bear it, Mother Eve? I 
wonder that he could keep his face 
straight, when uttering that bump- 
tiousness. Yet how the men, the preci- 
ous pets, ate it up! The crescendo of 
their masterly propaganda against us, 
as they craftily pointed back to you, and 
said: “It’s entirely because of Eve. 
She began it!” Well, you certainly 
started something, Mother Eve—several 
things, to be exact. Oh, just wouldn't 
I like to pull your hair! 

And yet, quoting those dicta of Saint 
Paul and Rousseau (probably expressing 
the only general idea the two ever 
shared in common) has affected me 


singularly. Somehow they leave me 
much colder toward Genesis, and much 
warmer toward you, than I was at the 
start of this missive. Of course we 
really can’t get away from the fact that 
you were actually a naughty, dis- 
obedient girl. Yet neither should we 
be unmindful that there is in truth, as 
I’ve said before, a great deal in 
heredity. For instance, it is remarkable 
how many of your daughters, even at 
this far day, “take after” you. Do you 
find it growing rather warm? I think, 
if given the opportunity, I shan’t pull 
your hair so very hard after all, dear 
old Mother Eve! 





With Dyed Ga 


SEARCHERS of Holy Scripture have 
constructed an imagery of Mary’s ex- 
alted office as Mother of the Christ by 
hailing her as the “Fleece of Gideon.” 
(Judges, 6:37.) For it was written: 
“He shall come down like rain upon the 
fleece.” (Ps. 71:6.) So the robe for 
Christ’s pilgrimage on earth was woven 
from the pure white strands of this 
Fleece on the loom of the Holy Ghost. 
Isaias refers to the Sacred Humanity of 
Jesus as a garment. “Who is this that 
cometh up from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bosra, this beautiful One in 
His robe, walking in the greatness of 
His strength?” (Js. 63:1.) Saint John 
also directs attention to the Word made 
Flesh: “He hath on His garment, and 
on His thigh written: King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” (Apoc. 19:16.) 

In the fullness of time the Second 
Person of the Most Adorable Trinity 
entered the Valley of the World. He as- 
sumed human nature as a garment that 
He might be visible to men, for He was 
come to save them from sin. With the 
folds of this raiment of flesh and blood 
He cloaked His Divinity. In order that 
He might redeem mankind the Son of 
God divested Himself of the regal array 
of His majesty and power. Saint Paul 
describes Christ’s donning this lowly ap- 
parel as a humbling, an emptying of self, 
an annihilation. (cf. Philip. 2:7-8.) 

Further humiliation was His portion. 
Amid the chaos of sin and universal de- 
pravity Christ entered this world. An 
abyss of darkness and disorder greeted 
Him. He was the Exile of Heaven. 

Then the stupendous humiliation of 
the Nativity in a deserted stable on the 
wayside. Only one was deemed worthy 
to receive Him. “He that made me 
rested in my tabernacle.” (Eccli. 24:12.) 
As Mary shared in the glory of the In- 
carnation, so too, she shared in the 


By 
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humiliation that her Divine Son was to 
suffer. This humiliation began at Beth- 
lehem’s Cave hid in the chalk-hills. It 
terminated on the Hill of Skulls. 

As Mary held the Child of the Most- 
High in her maternal arms, Divine Wis- 
dom flooded her soul. She beheld the 
Vision of the Cross, a mighty back- 
ground for the Vision of the Grail. The 
tiny Head that was in repose at her 
breast would some day be rudely shaken 
by ruffians’. hands by their “platting a 
crown of thorns” and forcing it into the 
sensitive Head with spear and brutal 
strength. Mary could hear the mockery 
and the taunt-as she foresaw the scene: 
“And bowing the knee before Him they 
mocked Him saying: ‘Hail, King of the 
Jews!” (Matt. 27:31.) 

Now she was awaiting the visit of the 
Wise Men to Bethlehem. They, too, 
would kneel before Him. Not in mock- 
ery but in adoration. And yet to the 
supernaturally enlightened mind _ of 
Mary, there would indeed be nothing 
surprising in this adoration of her Child 
Whom she had, as Saint Leo, Pope, re- 
minds us, “conceived in her soul before 
she conceived Him in her body.” Yet 
as Mary held her Divine Son, she may 
well have pondered over the import of 
the adoration of the Wise Men and the 
mocking soldiers who clothed Him in a 
scarlet cloak and gave Him a reed for 
scepter and crowned Him in derision as 
they jeered: “Hail, King of the Jews!” 

The cold penetrated the wind-swept 
cave as Mary held the little Hands that 
were blue from exposure. She thought 
of the Wounds that would disfigure 
these finely wrought Hands, the Wounds 


rments 


which Zacharias, the prophet, had fore- 
told, “And they shall say to Him: 
“What are these Wounds in the midst of 
Thine Hands?’ And He shall say: ‘With 
these I was wounded in the house of 
them that loved me.’” (Zach. 13:6.) 
She beheld in vision the little hands of 
other children entwined about the faces 
of other mothers for whom this day at 
Bethlehem would always be an inspira- _ 
tion. But the ever haunting words, 
“Wounded in the house of them that 
loved Me,” caused Mary to shudder. 

The tiny Arms soon to grow strong, 
soon to be raised in benediction, these 
blessed Arms would one day encompass 
the form of another child and set it as 
the sign of entrance to the Kingdom. 
“And taking a child He set him in the 
midst of them. Whom when He had em- 
braced, He sayeth to them: ‘Whosoever 
shall receive one such child as this in 
My Name, receiveth Me.’” (Mark, 9:35, 
36.) Those who would not receive Him 
would one day take these Arms and 
stretch them upon the arms of the Cross. 
These wavering shadows of Calvary 
shut out temporarily the star-light of 
Bethlehem’s sky. 


BOUT the tiny Feet of the Babe, 
Mary wrapped the _ swaddling 
clothes, the sign, and not the veil, of 
Messiahship and Divinity. She held 
Him to her heart. Now He was all 
hers. In that hour she possessed Him 
to herself. But there would come a time 
when these little Feet would take Him 
away from her to that life that would be 
spent among men in order that they 
might walk in His footprints. “He that 
followeth Me walketh not in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” (John, 
8:12.) 
There would come a time when these 
footprints would be crimson-stained— 
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when these Sacred Feet would be nailed | 


for sinners’ advantage to the bitter 
Cross. Mary stroked the tiny Feet and 
tried not to think where the Wounds 
would be. Those Wounds that would 
aid a stricken humanity to take heart 
again after desolation. A stricken hu- 
manity that has sighed: “We were 
pressed out of measure above our 
strength, so -hat we were weary even of 
life.” (2 Cor. 1:8.) 


HE Holy Face of the Christ Child! 

On it were written power and maj- 
esty. Upon it was mirrored the Divine 
Force of the Soul of God. Yet at Bethle- 
hem, the Divine Face was the Face of a 
Child, the delightful Face of a Babe. 
Saint Paul said that Christ “being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, but emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men and in habit 
found as a man.” (Philip. 2:6, 7.) It 
was a human face that reflected the 
kindness of the Heavenly Father. As 
far as God can be translated into hu- 
manity and be explained to minds such 
as ours, as far as His self-existence can 
be rendered into terms of created life, 
as far as Omnipotence itself can bridge 
the incommensurable, so far has Christ 
“revealed the Father, explained Him to 
us, lived Him before us, brought Him 
down to us, and us up to Him.” (The 
Inward Vision, Steuart, p. 8.) As Mary 
looked on the lovely Face of the Holy 
Infant, she projected her thoughts to 
that dark day when they would blindfold 
Him and smite His Face and ask Him: 
“Prophesy, who is it is that struck 
Thee”; to that day when Veronica 
would offer a towel and when it had 
touched His Holy Countenance there 
would remain the imprint of His Holy 
Face.’ Now Mary in adoration of her 
God might say with the Psalmist: “The 
light of Thy Countenance, O Lord, is 
signed upon us.” (Ps. 4:6). 

He had His Father’s Eyes. Eyes of 
mercy, of love, and of peace. These 
Eyes would seek out the most distant 
places in search of the most obdurate. 
Eyes that would not tire in seeking the 
sheep that was lost. No journey would 
be too perilous, no way too long, no heart 
too ungrateful. His Eyes would not 
seek rest until the object of their search 
had been found. He “went about doing 
good and healing all that were oppressed 
by the devil.” (Acts, 10:38.) He saw 
misery and it ceased to exist. “Jesus 
when He saw her (the Magdalen) 
weeping He groaned in the spirit and 
troubled Himself.” (John, -11:33.) He 
beheld the embarrassment of the bride- 
groom of Cana. At Naim, Me read the 
desolation of the widow as she followed 
the lifeless mask of her son. On the 
night of His betrayal His Sacred Eyes 
looked upon the face of Peter who de- 
nied Him thrice. They were Eyes of 


pity and forgiveness. His Eyes rested 
on every form of suffering. And be- 
cause He had His Father’s Eyes of 
mercy, love and peace. He wrought 
His miracles and made the sweetness of 
His Divine Presence felt among His 
brethren. 

The Sacred Lips, now with no lan- 
guage other than a Babe’s cry, were 
sealed with a Mother’s kiss. For Mary 
was grateful for this Gift from the 
Treasure-house of God. These Lips 
would one day speak the unsearchable 
riches of God to the doctors in the Tem- 
ple. “And all that heard Him were as- 
tonished at His wisdom and at His 
answers.” (Luke, 2:47.) These Sacred 
Lips were destined to announce the good 
tidings of salvation. Lips that would 
forgive the sinner but chide him for the 
sin. At a word from His Sacred Lips, 
Heaven’s wonders would be wrought. 
“When Jesus had seen their faith, He 
saith to the man sick of the palsy: ‘Son, 
thy sins are forgiven thee . . . . Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go into thy 
house.’ ” (Mark, 2:5-11.) 

On the Cross Seven words would fall 
from these Lips. Forgiveness for His 
enemies, Paradise for Dismas, the Good 
Thief. But His portion would be a 
sponge of vinegar with hyssop. For He 
had cried: “I thirst.” (John, 19:28.) 
“And His Mother kept all these words 
in her heart.” (Luke, 2:51.) 

Mary held her Infant close to her ma- 
ternal heart. Heaven now smiled upon 
her. But her soul was destined to be 
pierced by the sword of sorrow “that 
out of many hearts, thoughts may be 
revealed.” (Luke, 2:35.) His right 
Side rested against His Mother’s heart. 
As Mary watched her Babe could the 
words of Scriptures have caused her 
pain: “They shall look upon Him 
Whom they shall pierce.” (Zach. 
12:10.) And again, “one of the soldiers, 
with a spear opened His Side, and im- 
mediately there came out blood and 
water.” (John, 19:34.) 


ERE in the midst of joy, when the 

Angels sang of glory to God in 
the highest there were forebodings For 
Mary’s happiness was not to be different 
from the bliss of other mothers. It was 
to be bitter-sweet. 

At Bethlehem when there was no hos- 
pitality and no room in the inn she felt 
the deeps of Calvary. “Weeping, she 
hath wept in the night, and her tears 
are on her cheeks.” (Lam. 1:2.) But 
after her night’s uneasiness at Bethle- 
hem she held her God made Flesh, her 
own Child. And she was the “morning 
star in the midst of a cloud” (Eccli. 
1:6.), “the woman clothed with the sun.” 
(Apoc. 12:1.) 

The Heart of the Child beat in uni- 
son with Mary’s heart. For the Heart 
of Christ was a material Heart. It was 
to show boundless mercy to the down- 


trodden, the under-privileged, and the 
fallen. Mary’s Infant was to be the 
Victim of sin. A Broken Heart which 
the Centurion discovered when he 
pierced the Sacred Side, showed that the 
Christ died the God-Martyr of His 
people. 


IS Sacred Heart heard the plea of - 

the woman of Canaan, who came 
and adored Him saying: “Lord, help 
me!” (Matt. 14:33.) A leper came and 
adored Him saying: “Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 
(Matt. 8:2.) In Jerusalem He restored 
sight to the man born blind. © (John, 
9:1.) In Galilee He healed a woman . 
who had a ‘spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years. (Luke, 13:11.) At Thabor He 
cured the lunatic child. (Matt. 17:14.) 
At Bethany He showed “how He loved 
Lazarus” for He wept at his tomb. He 
shed tears over the obstinacy of Jeru- 
salem. When Peter had denied Him 
thrice, “going forth, He wept bitterly.” 
(Matt. 26:75.) 

Even at Mary’s breast Christ en- 
tered upon His role of the God-Martyr. 
Seven times did His Blood flow. Eight 
days after His birth the Child shed 
Blood in the rite of circumcision. Later 
at His agony in the garden “His sweat 
became as drops of Blood trickling down 
to the ground.” (Luke, 22:44.) At His 
scourging and at the crowning with 
thorns, streams of His Precious Blood 
flowed. In the stripping of His gar- 
ments the Sacred Blood adhered to the 
raiment. These Wounds were hidden 
by the scarlet cloak which they gave 
Him in lieu of His clothing. His Pre- 
cious Blood flowed during the three 
hours on the Cross. Finally at the open- 
ing of His Sacred Side “there came out 
Blood and Water.” 

The Apostles were witnesses of the 
charities of the Master. They had 
plumbed the depths of the Sacred Heart. 
And in turn the Blessed Christ under- 
stood His disciples. They knew He had 
a Heart—that sacred sensible image of 
God’s love. So it is not strange to read 
the Scriptural text: “Now there was 
leaning on Jesus’ Bosom one of His dis- 
ciples whom Jesus loved.” (John, 
13 :23.) : 

Saint Paul, blessed Apostle of the In- 
carnation, offers a key to the Heart of 
Jesus. “We see Jesus, Who was made 
a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor: that through the grace of 
God, He might taste death for all. For 
it became Him... . to perfect their 
salvation by His passion, for which 
cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren. Therefore, because the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also in like manner hath been par- 
taker of the same: that, through death, 
He might destroy him who had the 
empire of death.” (Heb. 2:9-14.) . 








DAWN 
in the 
KAST 


By 
Margaret Yeo 


Ge was ready to welcome in state the 
new Governor of the Portuguese Empire in 
the East. Flags fluttered, bells pealed 
and cannon thundered. From the same 
ship as the Governor landed a Basque 
Jesuit of thirty-five—dark-haired, thin, 
worn with the voyage of twelve thousand 
miles, his tattered cassock stained with the 
spray and blizzards of the Cape of Good 
Hope, faded with the scorching sun of the 
Equator. The Governor’s name is for- 
gotten by all but a few historians. That of 
St. Francis Xavier has been on the lips 
and in the hearts of millions of Christians 
throughout the world for the last four cen- 
turies. 

With his arrival at Goa that May 
morning, 1542, begins the real history of 
the Eastern Missions. The handful of 
secular priests and Franciscans were not 
enough even to minister to the needs of 
the Portuguese. No attempt had, nor 
could have, been made to convert the 
natives. When St. Francis died, ten years 
later, he had been instrumental in founding 
a chain of missions which stretched from 
Mozambique to Japan. 

Goa, a hotbed of vice and corruption, 
was amazed to see the Spanish hidalgo 
tramping through its streets, visiting pris- 
ons, hospitals, lazars, ringing a little bell 
as he went and calling aloud to all to come 
“for the love of Christ.” ‘‘Like St. Paul, 
he became all things to all men,” wrote one 
of his breathren a few years later—a 
sympathy and understanding which is one 
of the essentials of the successful mission- 
ary. Churches were packed. Notorious 
sinners were converted. The burning 
devotion to the Passion which inspired his 
hymn, “My God, I love Thee,” set Fran- 
cis’ listeners aflame in the five months 
before he left Goa for Cape Comorin, the 
southernmost point of India. It was 
his first voyage along the seven hundred 
miles of coast which he was to traverse 
thirteen times in the next ten years on his 
way to and from Malacca, the Malay 
Archipelago, Japan and China. For 
months now he trudged through the shift- 
ing sands and over the burning rocks of 
South India, drenched by cold night dews, 
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sleeping in the open or on’ the earthen 
floors of huts swarming with white ants 
scorpions, snakes, rats and huge spiders, 
his daily food a handful of rice, a mouthful 
of fish being a rare feast. To the dangers 
from shipwreck, brigands and savage 
invaders were added the misery of be- 
trayal by his fellow Christians, the insults 
and injuries of vile and self-seeking Portu- 
guese officials. 


HERE were times when his sensitive 

soul felt pushed beyond the limits of 
human endurance. “God Our Lord knows 
what I have to suffer,” he wrote, ‘‘ God give 
us more rest in the next world than in this!” 
Yet there were wonderful consolations. 
“‘So great is the multitude converted . . . 
that often my arms ache from baptizing 
and I lose my voice from having so often 
recited the Creed and the Commandments 
in their language.” 

Tens of thousands were converted. 
No wonder that they thought their “‘Great 
Father” more than human and, a genera- 
tion later, still treasured as their passports 
to Heaven the palm leaves on which he had 
written their baptismal names. 

“‘ Mas, Senor, mas!”’ (More, Lord, more!) 
had been Francis’ prayer at the beginning 
of his religious life, and God granted the 
prayer for more toil and suffering as gener- 
ously as it had been made. The Saint 
pushed further afield, beyond Malacca 
and the Straits of Singapore to the out- 
posts of Portuguese empire in the Moluc- 
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cas, beyond them, through the south 
China Sea, to the mouth of the Canton 
River, to Japan. He was the first European 
to land in and explore many of the islands 
north of New Guinea, homes of the ‘‘ Head- 
Hunters’—the first Europeans to pene- 
trate into the interior of Japan, covering 
on foot the three hundred miles to Kyoto, 
the imperial capital, over snow-clad moun- 
tains, through raging torrents and savage 
soldiery. When he left Japan (1551, a 
year before his death) his words of farewell 
to ‘‘the Christians of Japan who are so 
very dear to me”’ were prophetic of future 
Japanese persecutions and martyrdoms: 
“In this present life you will always have 
to endure troubles, persecutions and dan- 
gers. It is the surest way to Heaven.” 


IS two years in Japan had turned his 

eyesand thoughts to the vast Empire 
of China whence Japan had derived so much 
of her religion, culture and art. Only by 
the conversion of China, he believed, would 
the Japanese be converted. He returned 
to Goa, put in order all the Jesuit missions 
in the East, of which St. Ignatius had ap- 
pointed him superior, and set sail for China, 
regardless of the fact that death or torture 
was the fate of any “‘ Foreign Devil” caught 
trying to enter the Celestial Empire. The 
crown of martyrdom, for which he had so 
hoped and prayed, was denied him, but, 
like his Master, he was insulted, betrayed 
and deserted. On December 3, 1552, alone 
but for a Chinese servant, he died on the 
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Island of Sanchian, in sight of the hills of 
Canton. 

‘Go, and set all on fire,” had been the 
command of St. Ignatius, his beloved su- 
perior and friend. St. Francis Xavier had 
indeed lit a line of beacons, from East 
Africa, along the Persian Gulf, round the 
shores of India, in the Straits of Singapore, 
through the Malay Islands, in Japan and 
at the gatesof China. The fire has burned 
unquenched, in spite of heathen persecu- 
tions, and still flames. 

Francis Xavier was the pioneer who 
blazed the trail for others to follow. In 
his footsteps, bloodstained like those along 
the way to Calvary, came after him those 
who reaped where he had sown and built 
where he had laid the foundations. The 
early history of the Eastern Mission is 
written in tears and blood, a tale of suffer- 
ings, privations, tortures and endurance 
of which human nature unaided would have 
been incapable. ‘Yet not I but the grace 
of God in me.” 

St. Paul’s account of his own missionary 
work describes that of St. Francis and those 
who followed him: ‘‘In labors more abund- 
ant, in deaths often, in journeyings often, 
in perils of robbers, waters, heathen, in 
the wilderness, in the sea, in weariness and 
painfulness, in hunger and thirst, in cold 
and nakedness.”’ 

In that wonderful series of a hundred 
and thirty-eight letters written by St. 
Francis Xavier to St. Ignatius and his 
brethren, he again and again describes the 
necessary qualifications for missionaries to 
the East. Physical health and strength are 
primary essentials. 

“They must be able to stand immense 
bodily fatigue ...on account of the 
great heat, the absence of drinkable water, 
scanty and monotonous food, the ceaseless 
work of baptizing, teaching and traveling.” 

But more is needed, a gift for languages, 
a quick adaptability to a society and 
ceremonial as alien from the Western mind 
as were, and are, those of India, China and 
Japan. Most important of all, spiritual 
gifts, a burning love of God and zeal for 
souls, ‘‘energy and consummate holiness 

. enthusiasm and fervor” to ‘win 
love by good words and good deeds.”’ 


UCH acombination of qualities seems 
almost inconceivable, yet along the his- 
tory of the Eastern missions such personali- 
ties shine like guiding stars through the 
darkness of heathen ignorance and cruelty. 
No connected idea can be given in a few 
words of a story of unparalleled heroism. 
It is possible only to catch a glimpse of 
two or three individuals—as a _ spot- 
light, flickering over a crowded stage, picks 
out for an instant a face here, a figure there. 
Fathers Nobili, Ricci, Valignano, de 
Rhodes, that charming young  proto- 
martyr of the Society of Jesus, Antonio 
Criminale—these are typical. 
“A true Saint,” wrote St. Francis 
Xavier of Criminale, the young Jesuit 
whom he appointed superior of the missions 


in Southern India, ‘‘ born for the apostolate 
in these countries. ... Everyone loves 
him, Christians, natives, indolaters, Mos- 
lems. As for his companions it is useless 
to try and tell you how devoted they are to 
him.” Antonio was indeed a true spiritual 
son of the Basque Saint. He had the same 
courage and ardor, gaiety, generosity, 
purity and charm and, added to these, a 
genius for Oriental languages which en- 
abled him to speak, read and write Tamil 
in a surprisingly short time. He was in 
truth an incarnation of the words which 
were the Alpha and Omega of the manual 
compiled by St. Francis for the guidance of 
missionaries: “‘ Win love, win love.” “‘ Very 
obedient, of stainless purity, very poor, 
very zealous . . . he left everywhere peace 
and concord.”’ These are heartfelt words, 
not a mere conventional epitaph, written 
by one of his companions after Antonio’s 
martyrdom (June, 1549). 


URING St. Francis’ life and for nearly 

half acentury after his death, converts 
in India were drawn only from the lower 
classes. The Portuguese and other Euro- 
pean missionaries, by their association 
with “untouchables,” cut themselves off 
from any possibility of contact with 


-Brahmins and nobles, who were, then as 


now, hedged by an inviolable barrier of 
caste taboo. 

In 1599 there landed in India a young 
Italian Jesuit, Father Nobili, nephew and 
namesake of St. Robert Bellarmine and 
cousin of two Popes. Distinguished by his 
intellectual ability and wide vision, he saw 
only one way of getting in touch with the 
Brahmins—by becoming one. This star- 
tling idea sanctioned by his superior, Robert 
Nobili at once proceeded to put it into exe- 
cution. The Roman “Rajah” and “‘Sani- 
assi’’ (one who has renounced the world) 
adopted the language, manners, food and 
dress of a Brahmin and lived in a little hut 
built by himself. Drawn by curiosity 
about this foreign noble who lived as a 
hermit, on one meal a day of vegetables and 
water, who devoted all his time to prayer 
and study, the Brahmins began to visit 
him. They found that the reports of his 
holiness had not been exaggerated. Of 
his learning, ‘‘the half had not been told.” 
His knowledge of their sacred books, the 
Vedas, exceeded their own. The endless 
metaphysical discussions which, for them, 
had led only to negation and annihilation, 
since all things were but dreams and de- 
lusions, under his guidance opened up new 
and wonderful vistas. He spoke of per- 
sonal immortality, instead of Nirvana, of 
one loving God, instead of corrupt and 
superstitious polytheism, and gradually 
unfolded the whole of revelation. 

Ten years after he had landed in India 
he was able to report: ‘‘Every day our 
progress becomes more visible. . . . My 
church can no longer contain the Chris- 
tians. We have had to enlarge it.”’ 

When he had entered the Society of 
Jesus, he had “‘left all to follow’ Christ. 


When he had cut himself off from his 
brethren in religion and gone to live alone 
among the heathen, he had made a yet 
harder renunciation. There remained for 
him a still more searching test. As always, 
success and daring roused the envy and 
disapproval of mean and stupid spirits. 
Father Nobili was recalled to Goa for an 
enquiry into his mode of life and evan- 
gelization. He entered the assembly of 
his black-gowned brethren in his flowing 
Brahmin robes, a silk cap on his shaven 
head, the yellow mark of the priestly caste 
on his forehead. 

There was a rustle of surprise, a scandal- 
ized whisper. The Visitor for India judged 
and condemned him. His case was re- 
ferred to Rome. Not till five years later, 
when the Holy See had decided in his favor, 
was he allowed to resume the spiritual and 
intellectual work which ended only with 
his death in 1656. Not “ended,” for it is 
largely due to his courage and self-abnega- 
tion that are owing the half-million Catho- 
lics in Southern India today. 

The labors of Father Ricci in China 
show the same characteristics as those of 
Robert Nobili in India. A few weeks 
before Francis Xavier’s lonely death on 
Sanchian there was born in Italy (October, 
1552) the boy who was to be the first Chris- 
tian missionary to reach Pekin since the 
visit of the Franciscan friars two and a half 
centuries earlier. At the age of nineteen 
Matteo Ricci entered the Society of Jesus 
and had as his novice master the great 
Father Valignano, who was later appointed 
General Visitor of the Jesuit missions in 
Asia. In 1580, after two years in India, 
Father Ricci was sent to the Portuguese 
treaty port of Macao to learn Chinese. 
Father Valignano had realized that, to 
make any progress in an empire four 
thousand years old and as encased in cere- 
monial as a mummy in bandages, it was not 
enough for missionaries to ke zealous and 
well-meaning. They must te men of 
breeding and culture. More, they must 
be expert enough in Chinese language, cus- 
toms and modes of thought to be able to 
adopt the dress, manners and speech of 
mandarins—officials and learned men who 
spoke Chinese as it had been written for 
thousands of years, but was no longer 
understood or spoken by the common 
people. 


FTER endless negotiations and many 
failures permission was at last ob- 
tained for the Jesuits to settle in one of the 
principal cities of the Cantonese province. 
There Father Ricci and his superior dressed 
and lived as mandarins in a small house, 
in which they installed a chapel and library. 
Here they were crowded with curious and 
interested visitors for whom they com- 
posed an abridgement of Christian doctrine 
in Chinese. In a few years, however, the 
appointment of a hostile mandarin as 
governor forced them to close down this 
mission, and Father Ricci had no alterna- 
tive but to settle in a spot so unhealthy 
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that hardly any newcomer survived. Time 
after time, as he had at last succeeded in 
teaching a young priest Chinese, his pupil 
would die of fever, and all had to be begun 
over again. 

Finally, the invincible Italian persuaded 
a mandarin to promise an introduction to 
the imperial court and, in his train, set 
out for Pekin, a journey of more than 
twelve hundred miles as the crow flies. 
Across the fertile country of South China, 
with its green, flooded rice-fields, the 
blood red of opium poppies, plantations of 
tea-bushes, through rivers where water 
buffaloes wallowed like strange, primeval 
monsters, they went. At last Northern 
China was reached beyond the gaunt, 
barren Shantung mountains—a country 
where everything was yellow, loam, houses, 
walls, even the dust blown by the wind 
into a fog so dense that sight and breath 
were almost impossible. 

On the eve of Our Lady’s Birthday, 1596, 
Pekin was sighted, but a cruel fate turned 
Father Ricci back from its very gates— 
his journey apparently as fruitless as that 
of Xavier to the Japanese capital. He 
was allowed to remain at Nankin, where, 
in four years, he had founded a flourishing 
mission. Once again (1600) he set out for 
Pekin and, after six months’ imprisonment 
and danger of death from an enemy man- 
darin, he penetrated at last into the For- 
bidden City. Refusing the Emperor’s 
magnificent presents, Ricci asked only for 
permission to settle down and to preach in 
Pekin. 

This was the dawn of the golden age of 
Christianity in China. The Jesuits opened 
houses throughout the country as well as 
in the capital. In addition to their apos- 
tolic work they translated into Chinese 
philosophical, theological, mathematical 
and astronomical treatises, and designed 
the famous Summer Palace. 

Father Ricci, now Superior General, 
carried on in China the same work of or- 
ganization as St. Ignatius had done in 
Rome, teaching, writing, arranging, de- 
ciding difficult cases. “Ricci found time 
for everything,” wrote Chateaubriand, 
while a Protestant missionary said of 
him, “Few men ever lived who did so 
much in so short atime.” He died in 1610, 
after twenty-seven years in China. A 
hundred years later his Chinese treatise on 
Christianity was the standard work still 
used by his successors. 


ARS, revolutions, changes of dynas- 
ties left the Jesuit missions still 
flourishing in China through the seventeenth 
century. Indeed a German priest, Adam 
Schall, becameso familiar with the Emperor, 
who spent long hours discussing astronomy 
and mathematics with him, that an un- 
heard-of precedent was created. Thus, 
for over a hundred years the work origi- 
nated by Father Valignano and carried out 
by Father Ricci flourished beyond their 
greatest hopes. 
Twenty-nine years after St. Francis 


Xavier had left Japan, Father Valignano 
landed there (1580). A Neapolitan of 
noble birth, he had been Matteo Ricci’s 
novice master, and had now been sent to 
the East as Jesuit Visitor-General. After 
two years in Japan he conducted to Europe 
an embassy of royal and noble Japanese. 
Their journey, under his guidance, was a 
triumphal progress. Philip II of Spain 
and the Italian princes vied with each other 
in the honor they showed to these eastern 
Christians who had come across half the 
world to prostrate themselves at the feet 
of the Successor of St. Peter. 


| ee \ 
Mute 


By Earl Lawson Sydnor 


SEE the winter’s gale 

Curl silver whips on silent hills, 
And do not hear the echoed lashes 
Spent on Negroes’ backs. 


I hear the wind moan spirituals 
Through bare brown branches, 
And fail to recognize 

A black man’s password to eternity. 


I see the sun deserting day, 

And wildly scatter vivid red upon the 
wind... 

I have no thought 

That this might cheapen blood. 


— 4 


On their return to Japan, the four 
ambassadors entered the Society of Jesus. 
All seemed rosy for the infant Church in 
Japan. The Emperor Taicoma, a clever 
and cynical atheist, resolved to diminish 
the political power of the bonzes by 
protecting the new religion. Native con- 
verts soon numbered nearly a quarter of a 
million. Suddenly the sky darkened. 
Two Christian women refused to become 
the Emperor’s concubines. His rage was 
skilfully turned to account by enemies of 
the missionaries, and the storm of persecu- 
tion broke. Churches were burnt, and all 
Jesuits ordered to leave the country under 
pain of death. 

Father Valignano, finding it impossible 
to obtain access to Taicoma, persuaded 
the Viceroy of India to nominate him as 
Portuguese ambassador to Japan and, in 
this capacity, obtained an audience. 
Taicoma received him in state. The im- 
perial robes, stiff with silken embroidery, 
the throne, blazing with jewels and sur- 
rounded by princes, daimios and bonzes 
resplendent as peacocks, made a startling 
contrast to the old Jesuit, worn and gray- 
haired, in his shabby black gown (1591). 

With great difficulty Father Valignano 








obtained one mitigation of the decree 
against Christianity—that his brethren 
might remain in the country and continue 
their work if it was done privately and in 
secret. Unfortunately, other missionaries, 
newly come and ignorant of local condi- 
tions, infringed the imperial orders. The 
result of their misplaced zeal was that six 
years later nine religious and seventeen 
laymen were martyred at Nagasaki (Febru- 
ary 5, 1597). 


S always, the blood of the martyrs 
brought forth a plentiful harvest. By 
1600 the number of Japanese Christians 
had trebled, in spite of the dislike and 
distrust of the Emperor whom Father 
Valignano alone could influence and re- 
strain. The Neapolitan priest, who had 
spent nearly a year at Macao studying 
Chinese conditions, and had laid down the 
lines on which the missionaries were to 
work and study, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the wonderful success of Father 
Ricci, liis old pupil. Though nearly eighty 
and worn with travel and hardships, the 
indefatigable Father Valignano was pre- 
paring to leave Japan on a visit to Pekin 
when he died (1606). 

The magnificent heroism of the Japa- 
nese Christians under the most ghastly 
tortures and terrible deaths demands a 
volume to itself. It is a disgrace that no 
adequate account exists in English. In 
1643 the last European Jesuit to land in 
Japan was burnt alive, and Japan was cut 
off from the world for over two hundred 
years. How, during that time, the Japa- 
nese Christians, without priests or teachers, 
kept the Faith alive is one of the most 
wonderful episodes in the history of the 
Church. 

If, in the Moluccas, many of the mis- 
sions founded by St. Francis Xavier have 
perished, it is due more to Dutch Calvin- 
ists than to Mahomedans. One of his 
spiritual sons, Alexandre de Rhodes, how- 
ever, became the apostle of Cochin China 
and Tonkin, refused a Red Hat, founded 
the “‘ Missons Etrangéres,” and, before his 
death in 1660, travelled through Persia, 
Media and Armenia. 

St. Francis Xavier himself, greatest of 
missionaries since St. Paul and the Apostle 
of the East, first planted the Cross in 
Southern India, the Malay Archipelago 
and Japan and carried it to the gates of 
China. His example and inspiration led 
his spiritual sons along the whole of South- 
ern Asia and into China. Like him they 
dyed desert sands and burning rocks, 
angry torrents and snowy mountains with 
their blood, travelling ways and speaking 
languages unknown before to Western 
feet and tongues. Still his incorrupt body 
is venerated at Goa. Still his burning 
charity transfigures for the missionary 
suffering, sickness, desertion, failure, until 
at last the spent and weary worker is wel- 
comed home by his Master’s Voice: “‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 





GERARD RAYMOND 


By Carl H. Meinberg 


‘Die tourist in Quebec who has read 
Villa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock ex- 
pects to find there romantic charm and 
memories of far-off forgotten days. He 
is not disappointed, for in spite of the 
quite modern and American aspects of 
this rapidly growing city there are 
everywhere memorials of the past: 
numerous monuments, archaic architec- 
ture, tortuous streets that indicate ab- 
sence of plan or order, and quaint 
French ways that fortunately have not 
yet given place to the ultra-modern 
tendencies of the twentieth century. 
There are the Hotel Dieu, the, oldest 
hospital in North America, first opened 
in 1639, and the Ursuline Convent, 
founded that same year by Madame de 
la Peltrie, the Venerable Marie de 1’In- 
carnation as co-foundress. In the chapel 
of that convent the sanctuary lamp has 
burned incessantly since 1717. There 
ure the Laval University, the first and 
still the finest French University in 
America, and in the Laval Seminary 
gardens the site of the home of Guil- 
laume Couillard, son-in-law of the first 
settler of Quebec, Louis Hebert. 

From the summit of Cape Diamond 
me can look out over the “City of 
Champlaine,” the only fortified city in 
America, and dream of hardy, fearless 
pioneers, of statesmen from the court 
of the seventeenth century Bourbons 
bringing something of the splendor and 
magnificence of Versailles to the French 
stronghold on the St. Lawrence, of 
Recollet friars and Jesuit missionaries 
und zealous bishops, who established 
the Faith so firmly there, old “Kebec” 
seems still the most Catholic city in 
North America. 


fj bee were some of the thoughts 
that came to me on the evening of 
the Feast of St. Lawrence as I attempted 
to make my way from the Quebec citadel 
that crowns the summit of Cape Diamond 
to the new Basilica of Notre Dame, built 
on the site where its first predecessor 
was built in 1647. As I passed along 
the Rue Buade near the Basilica some 
articles in the display window of a 
church-goods shop caught my eye, and 
there I made my first acquaintance with 
the subject of this article. Amidst the 
statues of Saints and other religious 
articles was a picture that seemed 
singularly out of place. It was the 
photograph of a boy whom, from his 
military bearing and dress, I judged to 
be a soldier. Under the picture was the 


GERARD RAYMOND 
1912-1932 


name Gérard Raymond, 1912-1932, and 
the quotation “Je veux étre victime pour 
les pécheurs! Je veux étre martyr!” 
[I want to be a victim for sinners! I 
want to be a martyr!”] There came to 
me vague memories of having seen, or 
heard, linked with the names of Guy 
de Fontgalland or of St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus the name of a Canadian 
boy of extraordinary sanctity. I was 
curious and interested. But it was near 
sundown and the shop was closed. We 
were to leave Quebec the following 
morning, but I determined not to go 
till I had learned more of the subject 
of the picture. On returning to the 
shop the following day I found, piled in 
full view on the counter, prints in 
various sizes of the picture of Gérard 
Raymond and a brochure in French 
entitled Une Ame d’elite: Gérard Ray- 
mond. When I returned to the States 
and after many inquiries found no one 
who knew of this boy whose journal is 
so reminiscent of L’Histoire d'une Ame 
of Soeur Thérése of Lisieux. I set 
about this attempt to make Gérard 
Raymond known. 

Of his exterior life there is little to 
tell, for his story too, like that of the 
Little Flower, is the history of a soul. 
Jean Louis Gérard Raymond was born 
at Quebec in the Parish of St. Malo on 
August 20, 1912, of M. Camille Ray- 
mond and Josephine Poitras. He was 
the fourth of eight children. Two older 
sisters are Religious in the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame. Another who in- 
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tended to enter the convent died one 
month before Gérard. A fourth after 
entering the novitiate of the White 
Sisters of Africa was obliged to leave 
because of her health. Besides these 
there are two sisters and a younger 
brother. 

Gérard’s letters to his sisters are not 
unlike those of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, the “Modern Martyr,” to his 
dear sister Melanie. From such a family 
one might expect a Saint. Something 
of the Canadian devotion to the Holy 
Family which, according to Willa 
Cather, Monseigneur Laval declared 
was unsurpassed in any other part of 
Christendom — the devotion that so 
struck Madame Pommier that she per- 
suaded her husband, who was_ for 
settling on the Basse Ville, to choose a 
house on Holy Family Hill, something 
of that devotion must flourish still in 
the household of the Raymonds. Love 
of virtue, of the Holy Eucharist, of 
le Bon Dieu developed characters in- 
tensely supernatural and at the same 
time admirably devoted and affectionate 
at home. Perhaps it was because of 
such Catholic influence that at the early 
age of five years and five months 
Gérard was permitted to receive his 
first Holy Communion. 


WO incidents of his early boyhood 

are indicative and symbolic of his 
spiritual life throughout. One day when 
but a little lad he climbed a ladder to the 
top of the house. When his anxious 
mother called to him, “Come down, 
Gérard, you will fall,” he cried out, “Oh 
please, Mother, let me stay. It is all so 
beautiful way up high.” His was a soul 
that loved the heights. On hearing that 
the Hely Father, Pius XI, was an 
Alpinist, he said, “Oh, I want to climb 
the mountains too.” All through his 
short life he climbed the mountains of 
the spiritual life and dwelt in his 
thoughts on the summits of the super- 
natural. On the other hand, he feared 
and shunned dark places. One day at 
Church whe. only four and a half years 
old, he saw his mother enter the dark 
confessional. He began to cry “pour 
voir maman” who had fallen into the 
“dark hole.” Always he loved the sun- 
shine of God’s grace and his love. He 
feared and hated the darkness of sin. 
Affection for those of his own house- 
hold was characteristic of him. All 
through his seemingly too short life, his 
dear mother held, after God, the first 
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place in his loving heart. Very early 
in his journal which he began as a 
student .he writes: 

“The first place in my heart belongs, 
as it indeed should, to my mother, who 
from my birth to the present moment 
has lavished so much care and love upon 
me. After God, to her I owe all that 
I have of piety and virtue. It is due to 
her prayers, her sacrifices, her watch- 
fulness, that I have been kept from sin 
and that God has filled me with His 
grace. Yes, I owe all to my good 
mother. Be assured, dear mother, that 
I shall never forget you. And if some 
day I shall come to be what I want to 
be, a priest of the good God, with what 
fervent prayers shall I thank him for 
my little mother. Would it surprise 
you, mother, to know that I want to be 
not only a priest but a missionary, a 
missionary priest who will extend the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ among the 
infidels who dwell under the hot sun 
of Africa or of the Indies?” 

He continues with words of grati- 
tude to his father to whom he will prove 
his love and appreciation by studying 
well, by applying himself to his work, 
by bringing home to him good reports 
and perhaps also some prizes. He will 
try to please him by his prompt 
obedience and respect. So writes the 
boy of fifteen years. 


N completing his elementary educa- 

tion, Gérard entered the Petite 
Seminaire of Quebec. There on Decem- 
ber 23, 1927, he began the journal which 
to its last entry on January 2, 1932, re- 
veals the ideals, the aspirations, the inner 
life and ascetic practices of this remarka- 
ble boy, this elect soul. On January 2, 
1932, he wrote: “Again I feel some- 
what ill. At the beginning of this new 
vear I find myself for the first time in 
my short life spitting a little blood. It 
may be not at all serious. ... But what 
does it matter? I am ready for anything 
... to give my blood in the full vigor 
of youth as a martyr by desire if I am 
not to be a martyr in my old age. Good 
Jesus, do with me what you will. But 
make me suffer, if that is pleasing to 
you, for I am too cowardly to acquire 
merits by other means. I accept all, 
all, dear Jesus. Your sufferings are my 
strength.” It was the beginning of the 
end, though a few days later he was 
again back at the Seminary. On the 
22nd he suffered a violent hemorrhage, 
and on February 15 was taken to the 
Laval Hospital where on July 5, 1932, 
he died as he had lived, with consum- 
ing love for God and complete abandon- 
ment to His will. He had not yet com- 
pleted his twentieth year. 

About a month after his death his 
mother found hidden away in his room 
a discipline, a hair-shirt of his own 
making, and the composition books that 
contained his journal. Not till then did 


his parents know that their boy, al- 
ways obedient, studious, affectionate and 
pious was, at the same time daily sub- 
jecting himself to penances that rivaled 
those of great penitents and Saints. Like 
Matt Talbot and Father William Doyle, 
S. J., the depths of his mystical love and 
the rigors of his penance were not re- 
vealed until after his death. Only his 
spiritual diary telling for five years the 
story of his inner life, his ambitions 
and ideals, his religious exercises and 
ascetic practices, his weakness and his 
strength, his complete abandonment to 
God and to His will, gives to us the 
ideal of Gérard Raymond and his strug- 
gle to attain to that ideal. I have se- 
lected only a few passages, rather at 
random, that seem expressive of the 
spirituality of this saintly boy of Quebec. 
On the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi, 
aiter hearing at the Laval University a 
conference by the eminent Jesuit, Pére 
Doncoeur, editor of Etudes, Gérard 
wrote in his journal: 

“IT wish to live a life all Christian. 
I want to make the Cross a reality in 
my life, to embrace the Cross with the 
Seraphic St. Francis. In my youth I 
shall try to conceive great things with 
faith and with enthusiasm so that I 
may be able to realize them at least 
a little. From this day forth I will 
place before me the Cross in order to 
accomplish my ideal, an ideal that will 
transform all my actions. My ideal 
is to be a missionary in pagan lands 
and there to end my life a_ true 
martyr by shedding my blood. Is not 
that the supreme act of love for God 
and man? My ideal is to be a saint, a 
saint in the true sense of the word with 
all that which sanctity demands. All 
for Jesus. My God and my All. St. 
Francis, pray for me. Jesus, help me.” 


ND fifteen days later on Mission 
Sunday, October 19, he returns to 
the same theme. “I long to be on my 
missionary journey—a Franciscan mis- 
sionary in China, or Japan, or Tibet— 
anywhere, but a missionary and a 
martyr, martyred by the Bolshevists in 
China, a witness to Jesus, giving back to 
God all that He has given to me, even 
to the last drop of my blood. Till then, 
I will be a missionary. by prayer and 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of every day, 
every moment of the day offering my- 
self courageously to God with joy and 
love—especially by love.” 

Gérard Raymond’s ideal to be a 
missionary martyr was not a mere pious 
wish or romantic dream. It was some- 
thing to be attained, something to pre- 
pare for, daily. Christ, the Savior Who 
redeemed the world by shedding his 
blood, did not please himself. The 
priestly missionary aspiring to the 
heights of sanctity and to martyrdom 
must live a life of self-denial, self-sacri- 
fice, of almost selflessness. That was the 


life of St. Paul. “With Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross, and I now live not 
I, but Christ liveth in me. I die daily.” 

To suffer or die! That is the cry of 
the Saints from the days of the Apostles 
to the days of the Little Flower of 
Jesus and Gérard Raymond. His motto 
was Aimer—Souffrir—Aimer (to love— 
to suffer—to love). From childhood he 
had been taught that the follower of 
Christ must carry the Cross. To love 
Christ Crucified one must suffer by go- 
ing against self, by giving up pleasures 
and ease, by bearing patiently the stings 
and arrows of daily monotony or ad- 
versity, by doing God’s will. This no 
morbid love of suffering for its own 
sake, no sentimental emotionalism or 
spiritual exaltation. “True piety,” he 
writes, “consists chiefly in piety of the 
will, choosing what is right and good 
in spite of weariness, disgust and re- 
pugnance. I wish to have that sort of 
piety—the only kind that is possible to 
me at times. My God, do Thou aid 
and strengthen me. Holy Martyrs of 
Canada, pray for me.” 


IS resolutions show how solid, 
how practical and how reasonable 
his ascetic life was. If at times they seem 
too strained, too rigoristic and unnatural, 
let us remember that Gérard Raymond 
was no ordinary soul. Intense love of 
God like intense human love sometimes 
seems to smack of folly, even madness. 
At the beginning of Lent in 1928, he 
wrote in his journal: “Yesterday when 
we received the ashes we were reminded 
that we must continue some penance 
all through Lent. As I do not keep a 
strict fast, I must make some sacrifices 
daily in my eating, in all my acts. I 
will not take sugar. I will hear Mass 
daily and with concentrated attention. 
I will make more visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, perform my duties more 
carefully, learn my lessons better. In 
all I will mortify myself as much as 
possible solely to please Jesus.” Any 
Cathalic boy of sixteen might take a 
similar resolution. But a year later he 
draws up a more elaborate program 
which he entitles: 


PRACTICAL MorTIFICATIONS For 
SUBDUING THE FLESH 


I. The Taste. Mortification at table is 
the ABC of the spiritual life. 
No sugar with food or drink, un- 
less it attract attention to refuse it. 
No eating between meals unless 
something is offered I cannot refuse 
without being singular. 
To eat less of what I like and more 
of what I dislike. 
II. The Eyes. Mortification of the eyes 
is the guard of the heart. 
To keep my eyes lowered except 
when it is necessary to use them. 
To avoid gazing out the window 
during class. 
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To read no newspaper but the 
Action Catholique. 

To read only for a spiritual or 
literary purpose, not merely from 
curiosity. 

III. The Tongue. St. James declares 
that the tongue is “universitas in- 
iquitatis.” 

In general I shall not speak except 
when spoken to. 

I will not talk about myself unless 
I am questioned. 

Never to complain about what hap- 
pens. 

I will bear jibes and witticisms 
without retort and refrain from 
“bright remarks.” 

IV. Other Mortifications. 

To change to a less comfortable 
position when I find myself at ease. 
Never to lean back against the chair 
unless I cannot sit erect without be- 
ing observed. 

Never to take a street car to class 
except in case of necessity. 

To rise immediately on awakening. 

To sleep with a board in my bed. 

To wear a knotted leather cincture. 

To follow my rule of life to the 
letter. 


ERE these mere paper resolu- 

tions, or did he keep them? One 
might retort with the question, “Is there 
anyone that never breaks a resolution?” 
Holy Scripture tells us that even the just 
man falls seven times a day. If Gérard 
Raymond never failed, I, for one, should 
find him too far removed from our frail 
humanity to be attractive. He did fail at 
times, for all through his journal he ac- 
cuses himself of his weakness, his lack of 
will-power, his inconsistency. But it is 
these very accusations that testify to his 
effort to put his resolutions into practice, 
to his persistent courage and constancy. 
He is ever checking up and, what is 
more, punishing himself when he has 


a 


Infant Jesus, sweetly rest. 


Lullaby, O Child Divine, 








Infant Jesus, sweetly rest. 


all my heart. 


ULLABY Bless’d Mary’s Child, 
Born of Maiden undefiled: 
Thou hast come from bliss above, 
Down to earth to prove Thy love 
For God’s children, lost to grace, 
Banished from their Father’s face— 
Now Thou bringest peace most blest: 


Bright o’er Thee the Star doth shine; 
Round Thy lowly manger bed, 
"Mong the cattle in the shed, 

Angels kneel and softly sing: 

“Glory be to Christ our King” 

L By Thy Mother now caress’d, 


failed. There are such entries as this 
one of November 30, 1930: “I shall 
take an account of the manner in which 
I have kept my resolutions. And if I 
have failed, woe is me! I shall feel the 
knots and the cord [i.e. the discipline].” 
And how very human—and heroic—the 
following: “It is strange how dear my 
bed is to me. Even though I sleep on 
a plank, a plank studded with little nails, 
I still find it hard to get up immediately 
on awakening in the morning. But this 
laziness must end. O Jesus, help me. 
Give me strength of will to arise at the 
first sound of the bell.” 

Evidently this is not sugar and water 
spirituality. If at times it was the 
Christ on Tabor Whom he saw, it was 
Christ on Calvary Whom he imitated. 
Like the Little Flower of Jesus, he 
would be a victim of love, a martyr by 
suffering. He would refuse Jesus noth- 
ing. He would abandon himself en- 
tirely to the Divine Will. “For the love 
of Jesus I long to conquer myself. I 
long to suffer—to suffer for those who 
do not suffer, to suffer for sinners, for 
souls.” 

And this prayer of June 26, 1931: 
“O my God, I desire to love You with 
I give myself entirely to 
You. Do with me what You will. Give 
me joy and happiness or pain and sor- 
row, as You wish, only grant that I 
may never displease nor offend You. 
Make me love suffering, but let me keep 
it hidden. Permit me to love You, even 
to folly. May my sole aim be to do 
Your Will. Dear Jesus, keep me hid- 
den from the eyes of the world, but 
make me great in Your eyes. Do You 
draw me and help me; of myself I can 
do nothing.” 

A few weeks later he writes in simi- 
lar strain: “Dear Jesus, it is not for me 
to tell You what to do with me. I am 
Yours, do with me what You will. You 
know my desire: to be a martyr, no mat- 


By E. Vincent Wareing 





ter what the pain—whether it be for a 
day or for fifty years—to atone for the 
sins of men and to save souls, to appease 
the justice of God, and at the same time 
to die of love by Your hand, carried 
away by the floods of Your infinite 
tenderness.” 

“T want to be a victim for sinners! 
I want to be a martyr. Aimer—Souffrir 
—Aimer.” These words sum up the 
life and the ideal of Gérard Raymond. 


AY we some day give him a place 
with St. John Berchmans, St. 
Stanislaus, St. Aloysius, St. Gabriel Pos- 
senti? Only time can tell. Will God grant 
us favors through his intercession simi- 
lar to the shower of roses his young 
teacher has let fall? Who knows? It is 
said that many favors have been obtained 
through his intercession. After all, that 
is secondary, and perhaps less important. 
What should draw us and attract us to 
him is the fact that God has given us 
here in America and in our day one 
whose life was inspired by the sublimest 
ideals and characterized by heroic vir- 
tues, one whom we may even now dare 
to follow from afar and, in our private 
devotions, pray to as to the Saints. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec, 
under date of April 17, 1933, has granted 
an indulgence of two hundred days for 
the recitation of the following prayer: 
“Divine Heart of Jesus Who, in Thy 
love for the young, hast given to Gérard 
Raymond the grace to love Thee 
ardently and hast inspired him with the 
generous desire to be with Thee a vic- 
tim for sinners and to die a martyr, 
deign to glorify this young apostle. By 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary we beg 
Thee to give to Thy Church apostolic 


‘souls who, like him, are inspired by the 


holy ambition of passing their life in 
continuous self-immolation in order to 
make Thee loved and to give Thee 
souls.” 


A Manger Song 


| ae Thou Mighty One, 
Gladsome hours shall soon be gone; 
Comes the night of agony, 

Bitter death upon the tree; 

Man’s Redemption thus to win, 

Thou wilt wash out Adam’s sin— 
Opening Heaven to all oppress’d: 
Infant Jesus, sweetly rest. 


Lullaby, Triumphant Lord, 
Word Incarnate, all ador’d: 

We will love Thee all our days; 
To Thy Name give endless praise. 
Prince of Peace and Love 
Make our hearts as 
On Thy Virgin Mother’s breast, 
Infant Jesus, sweetly rest. 


ivine— 
ure as Thine! 
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How Socialists Are Catholics 


In Certain Respects the Doctrine of Soctalism 
would be to the Catholic more Christian than 
the Doctrine of Capitalism 


By George Stuart Brady 


= out of every five white Americans 
is a Roman Catholic. One out of every 
two regular church-goers in the United 
States is a Catholic. The influence which 
this religious organization has upon the 
social life of America can be judged from 
its extension and its positive methods of 
operation. What it believes and teaches 
in regard to the social organization of the 
State is of momentous importance at this 
time when the advance of Fascism, Social- 
ism and Communism occupies so great a 
part of the news. 

Catholicism is the largest single or- 
ganized movement, if movement it can be 
called, in this country, having a total 
membership almost as large as the com- 
bined total of the four principal Protestant 
denominations with their various sub- 
divisions. It has in this country some- 
thing like two billion dollars invested in 
Church property, and spends annually 
almost half of all the money spent by the 
two hundred religious organizations. It 
carries on an extensive school system, with 
nearly eight thousand grade schools in 
which the essentials of the moral beliefs 
are taught to two and a half million chil- 
dren, and these are supplemented by nearly 
three thousand high schools, academies, 
colleges, and seminaries. In addition, 
Sunday schools are conducted where five 
million children who attend the State 
public schools are instructed in the Catho- 
lic doctrine. Its program of authority is 
based on the early acceptance of certain of 
its Sacraments, or outward signs, which 
are compulsory for membership. 


E see the Spanish Government offi- 

cials excommunicated, or summarily 
cut off from the Church, for passing a bill 
to nationalize churches and schools. Yet, 
the Church made no objections to govern- 
ment ownership of church buildings on the 
Panama Canal Zone. It is generally be- 
lieved that no Catholic can belong to a 
socialistic organization, and yet the very 
orthodox order of Jesuits maintained a 
communistic empire in South America for 
over two hundred years, and the Church of 
Rome was the mother of the Medieval 
Guilds, which were Soviet in character 
and ultra-unionistic regarding Jabor. Ac- 
cording to such authority as the Catholic 
World Annual, a Catholic is specifically 


forbidden to enter organizations ‘that 
unite their members in conspiracy against 
the State,’ and yet the Sinn Fein was 
almost entirely Catholic. In our country 
Irish Catholics formed a large proportion 
of the Molly Maguires and Knights of 
Labor who fought bitterly the iron rule of 
the old Yankee industrialists, in some 
cases in pitched battles against State 
troops. Rome has persistently denounced 
attempts of the Mexican Government to 
socialize the country, and yet it has never 
raised objections to the increasing attempts 
of Catholic Argentina to monopolize the 
public utilities and banking, to bring under 
the State the port and public works’ labor, 
and to hold as perpetual public property 
all the mineral resources of the land. How, 
then, are these seeming contradictions to 
be reconciled? 


N the first place, there is much variance 
of opinion as to what constitutes Social- 
ism, and there is confusion in the mind of 
the average layman between the economic 
regulatory aims of Sovietism and the moral 
issues injected under the Russian system 
and by the present leaders in Spain. Much 
of the radical European Socialism offers 
the doctrine that society must, of necessity, 
be divided into two opposing classes, the 
workers forming one class which must 
forcefully overthrow the second. The 
strict interpretation of Marx, that labor 
is the only form of value, is actually seldom 
encountered in the United States, although 
it has lately appeared in a new form in the 
Technocracy movement. 

The chief questions in America are how 
far can the State morally regulate the ac- 
tions of individuals, and to what degree 
does the Church tolerate individual action 
in organizing to wrest the power, or to 
force the ruling minority to change its 
established laws. This latter problem 
naturally arises in democratic countries 
where the code of the nation has been 
agreed upon by a majority, but where a 
change of economic conditions may throw 
power and wealth into the hands of a 
minority who refuse to change laws to 
conform to the changing needs of the 
masses when change might detract from 
their own privileges. 

The very basis of Catholic doctrine is 
the exercise of free will, and a species of 
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individualism that makes the individual 
superior to the family and the family 
superior to the State in all social matters 
where morals are involved. Catholic 
schools teach the children that they are to 
obey their parents “‘in all that is not sin.” 
Or, in reverse, they are not to obey the 
parents in sinful requests. Carrying this 
doctrine into the social life of the State, the 
Catholic does not concede to the State the 
power over his conscience in moral matters, 
and is free to fight against laws that vio- 
late his moral conscience. 

The Catholic’s conscience is a master 
voice. Although he is bound under threat 
of excommunication to obey the “pre- 
cepts,” or fundamental laws officially 
recognized as the voice of the Church, 
regardless of his personal views on them, 
the responsibility of obedience to the 
“counsels,” or regulatory laws, is placed 
upon his own conscience. Most of the 
Catholic regulations are in the form of 
counsels, and these counsels are defined as 
means by which desired ends may ke ob- 
tained more easily, but which need not be 
followed literally. 

In Catholic philosophy it is a serious 
wrong to disobey wilfully a precept, or 
constitutional law, unless the law is con- 
trary to the custom or will of a majority 
of the people. The statement mentioned 
previously that the Church forbids Catho- 
lic membership in societies that unite their 
members in conspiracy against the State 
is too general. There always enters the 
question of the authority of the State, as 
in the case of the rebellion of the Irish 
against the British Government wherein 
the authority was not recognized. 


HE doctrine of custom also gives the 

Catholic certain leeway in the question 
of rebellion. In the Catholic creed custom 
is an interpreter of law. A custom contrary 
to law abrogates that law, and an estab- 
lished custom of the people may directly 
remove an obligation in conscience. An 
“immemorial custom,’”—that is, one in 
vogue for more than forty years and pro- 
ceeding from the will of a majority of the 
community—has the force of a law that 
abrogates any existing ordinance, and the 
passage of a new law will not abrogate the 
custom. No custom, of course, can be 
legal and moral if it violates a fundamental 
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moral law. This law of custom, therefore, 
gives wide powers to the individual to 
rebel against established government when 
groups or blocs pass laws that are con- 
trary to the practices of the people. It is 
this law of custom that permits a Catholic 
freedom of conscience to disobey the civil 
law which prohibits drinking of alcoholic 
liquors, which he does not recognize as a 
moral obligation. A law of this character, 
moreover, he does not recognize as more 
than a “counsel,” and as not being worthy 
of interpretation as a fundamental or con- 
stitutional law. 


Pee may be likened in civil law 

to police and local regulations. Inthe 
Catholic interpretation there would be no 
moral wrongin passing a trafficlight instead 
of waiting three minutesifall roads could be 
seen to be clear. In fact, it is taught that 
there is danger to the moral sense in taking 
too literally the counsels as strict obliga- 
tions, and some Catholic authorities con- 
sider scrupulousness either as a wrong in 
itself or as an insanity. Under a govern- 
ment, such as ours, where civil courts en- 
force the law literally, regardless of the 
mitigating circumstances, there is more 
likelihood of a clash with this philosophy 
than there is under an autocracy. The 
Catholic does not concede that a law must 
be obeyed at all times simply because it is 
the law of the land, except where he 
specifically takes an oath to enforce that 
law. So deeply is this grounded in the 
philosophy of the religion that good actions 
done only by compulsion of law and not 
coming from the free action of the in- 
dividual have no supernatural merit. 

The right of revolution under definitely 
moral conditions is everywhere confirmed 
among Catholic authorities, although some 
individual dissension from this is found. 
It is known that Thomas Jefferson was a 
diligent reader of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
a number of the revolutionary statements 
written into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were close translations from that emi- 
nent Doctor of the Church. St. Thomas 
not only wrote that it was right to rebel 
against the State when class or sectional 
rule became intolerable, but he also ex- 
pounded the principle that the individual 
is justified in taking forceably that which 
is necessary to sustain himself and family 
when harsh economic conditions place him 
in dire need. 

This principle, which is traceable actu- 
ally to the words of Christ, has never been 
recognized by the law of capitalistic society. 
The doctrine of the common inheritance 
of material things, or property, and of the 
revolutionary right of men to take that 
property when greed or class domination 
deprives them of a fair share, goes back to 
the very early days of St. Ambrose. There 
is also the assumption that government is 
for the individual, and that when class 
rule deprives a weaker group of economic 
rights the government is bound to step 
in to correct matters. This is in close 


agreement with the doctrine of Socialism, 
and in direct opposition to that of capitalis- 
tic individualism as expressed by our 
Federal Administration during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Hoover, when direct aid was 
granted corporations but refused to needy 
individuals. 

Probably the outstanding statement of 
recent Church authority on the social 
problems as they exist in America today is 
contained in the encyclical of Leo XIII 
“On the Condition of Labor,” issued in 
1891 and elaborated by the present Pope. 
In it there is no intimation of condemna- 
tion of the modern socialistic doctrine of 
viewing industry as carried on under 
common social direction. In fact, an 
interpretation can be drawn that regula- 
tion is a duty of government, that “public 
administration must duly and solicitously 
provide for the welfare and comfort of the 
working people.” The encyclical quotes 
Aquinas to the effect that ‘‘as the part and 
the whole are in a certain sense identical, 
the part may in some sense claim what be- 
longs to the whole.” 

This most certainly is closer to socialistic 
than to our present capitalistic doctrine. 
However, all Catholic authorities definitely 
reject the general forceful communization 


-of all goods as advocated in extreme 


Socialism. But the communization of all 
material goods is lawful in Church law if 
accomplished voluntarily in closed com- 
munities. A communization very similar 
to that of the Russian collective farms was 
operated on a broad scale by the Jesuit 
missionaries in Paraguay and Brazil. The 
State owned the land and controlled the 
work of individuals except work on given 
days. The returns from the public grana- 
ries and State-operated workshops, after 
the needs of the community were satisfied, 
went to public reserve and to general 
public use. Within the communized 
towns individuals were compelled to con- 
form to the general regulations. The 
priests who governed in each of the thirty 
towns had autocratic control, and the right 
of approval and of dismissal of the officials 
appointed by the people, just as have the 
Commissars in Russia today. How far 
the individual was free to come and go is a 
question still debated. Children were 
born to the system, and thus did not come 
freely as individuals come to monasteries. 


HE encyclical of Leo XIII established 

as a moral obligation of the State the 
duty to see “that the interests of the poorer 
population be carefully watched over by 
the administration.” This, as in Socialist 
doctrine, obligates the State to prevent the 
greedy from making wealth at the expense 
of the weak. It also justifies the concep- 
tion of the so-called “‘bonus army”’ that if 
the State has a moral right to call its 
workingmen in times of war to defend its 
property then that State is also morally 
bound to see that those workingmen are at 
all times provided with the necessities to 
enable them to bring up their families in 


moral and healthful surroundings. The 
doctrine of capitalistic society of merely 
providing freedom of opportunity is, there- 
fore, not in accord with Catholic teaching, 
but there must be a recognition of obliga- 
tion to see that every individual is actually 
provided with a material living. In this 
respect the doctrine of Socialism would 
be to the Catholic more Christian than the 
doctrine of Capitalism. 


EGARDING State ownership and 
regulation of land, utilities, and the 
tools of industry, there are certainly no 
Church regulations condemning them but, 
on the contrary, State control is advocated 
by very eminent authority. St. Ambrose, 
who wrote forceably against the greed ‘of 
the large land owners, stated that “nature 
gave common things for the use of all.” 
In our own times, in the final settlement 
of the Dr. McGlynn controversy in New 
York during the nineties, it was definitely 
stated there was nothing against Church 
doctrine in the State ownership of all land 
as advocated by Henry George. This can 
be interpreted to include the State owner- 
ship of all industrial establishments. Only 
when the civil regulations and control 
begin to hem in the free will, to dictate to 
the conscience, and to eliminate opportu- 
nity to acquire personal property, in return 
for individual effort, does Church author- 
ity interfere. 

The encyclical of Leo XIII advocated 
that boards under the protection of the 
State should see that employers cannot 
make bargains with workmen which leave 
the individual as “the victim of force and 
injustice.”” This in the present day is to be 
interpreted as a condemnation of the type 
of organization known in the United 
States as the “Company Union,” and an 
official Church denial of the full right of 
industrialists over what they consider their 
industrial property. However, the Church. 
does not agree with the Marxian theory of 
Socialism that a manufacturer who sells 
his product at a profit in excess of the 
wages paid his laborers is unjust, but it 
rather accepts the items of genius, skill, 
thrift, talent of organization, and other 
intangibles as perfectly deserving of pay- 
ment. But to make one’s profit out of the 
need of another is forceably condemned by 
Catholic authorities everywhere, and 
Catholic doctrine is closer to Socialism 
than to Capitalism in refusing to accord to 
management and capital the lion’s share of 
profits. Pope Leo advocated that work- 
men “unite their forces and courageously 
shake off the yoke of an unjust and in- 
tolerable oppression.” 

There have been books and magazine 
articles written by Catholics against the 
Soviet economic system, but there is no 
evidence that the Catholic Church itself 
looks with disfavor upon the attempts of 
the Russian people to communize their 
industries. The Church itself, that is, a 
council representing the whole Catholic 
world, has never pronounced judgment on 
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the economic aims of Socialism, but the 
highest Church authority has definitely 
condemned usury, excessive profits, and 
the system of “making one’s profit out of 
the need of another.” The authorities 
have specifically advocated regulatory 
boards under the supervision of the State. 

State ownership of common property 
and the control of industry are not only not 
objectionable to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but there is every indication that 


they are desired as a means of attaining 
that equality of Labor for which the Church 
has fought since the earliest times. It is 
not hard to prophesy that once the Soviet 
Government has definitely abandoned its 
present interference with the exercise of 
free will in moral matters, and allows in- 
dividual freedom to acquire personal 
property, the Church will recognize and 
codperate with the general idea of State 
ownership and State regulation of profits. 


The doctrine of the Church will never agree 
that it is desirable for men to do good and 
to be more kindly to each other simply 
because they are forced to do so by the 
State. But for men to enter into a mutual 
agreement to prevent the circumvention of 
each other in business is most certainly 
desirable and not contrary to Church law 
whether under the name of Industrial 
Control or Sovietism. By no means is it 
a@ mere matter of names. 





THE STAR of JUDEA 


Even in Their Present Depression, the 
Jews Must be Surprised at the Extent 
of Their Conquest of the Modern World 


By J. Desmond Gleeson 


I; is strange with what persistency 
Jewish ideas endure and how they work 
themselves out in the details of modern 
development. Stranger still, how the 
ideas actuate non-Jews, rather than the 
Children of Israel themselves. Indeed 
it is obvious that it is the opponents of 
the Jews who cannot restrain themselves 
from being influenced by the ideas of 
ancient Judea, and who even employ 
that influence to persecute the Jews of 
today. 

The two most evident examples of 
this novelty in world’s history are the 
current, but contradictory, national ex- 
periments in Russia and Germany. 

The Communistic movement in Rus- 
sia, of course, derives more than any- 
thing else from one man, Karl Marx, the 
German Jew. His faith in the God 
of his fathers he had lost. He had turned 
his back on Jehovah, Who had upheld 
his race since the days of Abraham. He 
had found a new and rather terrific faith 
in something else. He found it in the 
People. Not all the people, for, like 
Calvin of old, he distinguished between 
the Elect or Select, and those who were 
without grace. Such orphans of the 
storm as you and me, people who re- 
tained their faith in Jehovah, not to say 
in His Son, people who were bourgeois, 
or even bourgeois and then some, were 
not strictly the People. Marx’s People 
were something bigger than that, and 
they mattered very considerably because 
in them and theirs lay the future de- 
velopment. 


It is true that Marx did not trust his 
People entirely to run themselves. But 
he knew of a machine which was capa- 
ble of running them. It was a good ma- 
chine, for he had invented it himself, 
and it was called Communism. The ma- 
chine that he had invented and the Peo- 
ple who were to be directed by it 
continued to hold his faith, He, who 
had lost so many of the beliefs of his 
kind, continued to believe in these 
things, and when in course of time he 
died (and was buried much like one 
whose faith in Jehovah had never 
strayed) he had enshrined his personal 
creed in a big book. But the book might 
have been buried with him for all the 
importance it seemed at that time to 
possess. 7 

Now, books have played a curious 
part in the world’s history. There was 
Calvin’s remarkable book, for instance, 
round which the enemies of the Church 
closed in their ranks and found some- 
thing positive upon which to lean while 
they faced the Universal Faith. There 
was also that book which came to be 
known as the “Bible,” which the re- 
formers had picked from the spoil, or 
loot, of the Church at the time of the 
Reformation. As loot, of course, it had 
little value, but nevertheless it was 
saved and given an exaggerated im- 
portance as time went on. But this 
Bible provided the spirit which animated 
the frame, or perhaps the limbs, that 
Calvin’s “Institute” supplied. Unhappily 
it was the spirit of the Old Testament, 


the fierce war-like blast of the old tribal 
feuds, rather than the peaceful spirit of 
the New Testament. 

But the point to notice here is, that it 
was the old Jewish spirit forcing itself 
into the new members. It was the fury 
of the Maccabees and the sword of 
Gideon, something a thousand years old, 
returning to the world and controlling 
the new Protestant Movement. It was 
the pre-Christian notions from Israel’s 
past taking possession of the future; and 
the same thing happened again, curi- 
ously enough, in the case of Karl Marx 
and his notion of Communism. 


HIS Jewish book of Marx was 

picked up by the Communists in 
much the same way as the Bible was 
picked up by the reformers. The per- 
sonal beliefs and disbeliefs did not die 
with him. They were used to give urge 
and impetus to a tremendous human ac- 
tivity—the experiment of Communism— 
over a great area of Europe and paits 
of Asia. But the immediate importance 
of this is that a Jewish mind was be- 
hind the movement, whether as prophet 
or propagandist. 

And one Jewish belief, which could 
not be shed with the casting out of 
Jehovah, was the belief in the coming 
of a Messiah. The God of Israel might 
lightly be put aside by the modern Marx, 
but the coming of a Redeemer was a 
different matter. The idea of a re-birth, 
of the coming of an ennobling influence 
which should re-fashion the earth to a 
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better plan, of a general re-awakening 
from all the old sinful past in order to 
take possession of a bright and glorious 
future: such was the centre of the 
Marxian creed. There was in it the 
suggestion that a great event was at 
hand, after which nothing. would ever 
again be the same; the suggestion of a 
great promise to be fulfilled. And that 
suggestion and that promise were pre- 
cisely the ancient Jewish notions of the 
coming of a Messiah. 


M ARX would strenuously have op- 
posed this interpretation, but there 
it was; there it is. His hope was fixed 
on a new world, that is, the old world 
purified by a great sacrifice. The advent 
of Communism was to make all the dif- 
ference, just as, earlier, the advent of 
Christ was to change all. But the change 
that had really happened 2,000 years ago 
hed not been to the Jews’ liking. They 
had expected something else—the ful- 
filment of a different sort of promise. 
They preferred to conclude that it had 
not happened at all and continued to 
look forward to the coming of Christ 
upon earth, searching the skies for even 
stranger signs than those which had 


been witnessed. And, seeing no fresh 


portents, they just sat down to wait for 
what they regarded as the real coming. 

Many of them are waiting still, but 
Marx was among those who grew tired 
of waiting through twenty long cen- 
turies, and he solved his own difficulty 
by inventing his own messiah. But the 
strangest thing undoubtedly is that, in 
some sense, this manufactured messiah 
of Marx actually did come into the 
world. In Russia the big, red, syn- 
thetic god appeared, and one reason why 
the prophet was correct in his forecast 
was because the official religion in Rus- 
sia was in a shocking state of decay. 
The resistance the new god encountered 
was amazingly weak. -The Orthodox 
Church was merely functioning auto- 
matically. The faith had descended to a 
mechanical level. In other words, the 
religion was ripe for reformation; which 
was the worst possible moment for it 
to undertake a successful defence. 

The defences were carried before the 
defenders were fully awake. The organi- 
zation was swept away while the officials 
were rubbing their eyes and trying to 
believe in the evidence of their own 
senses. But what now stood fully re- 
vealed was that they had failed their 
own faithful, and the latter, in turn, 
were ready to accept any messiah who 
was put forward; especially when he 
promised better things. Unhappily they 
were asked to accept poor old Marx’s 
messiah, introduced with a fanfare of 
trumpets and a salvo of cannonade by 
Lenin. 

It was, then, the old Jewish idea of 
the Messiah which put life into the 
Russian business, and it is in the 





promises of a general: re-birth that the 
Russian continues to move. 

Of a very different character is the 
present Hitlerite movement in Germany, 
yet that also is founded on an old Jewish 
idea. The idea, in this case, is the 
ancient idea of a “Chosen People,” of a 
race set apart, enjoying special protec- 
tion from Providence, but also gifted 
with unique advantages. This idea is 
manifest in the belief that the Germans 
are above the average of the rest of the 
Europeans. They have given themselves 
the name of “Nordics” and hold that the 
future of Europe depends upon them. 
This mythical Nordic type is held to be 
large and fair, big blonde men capable 
at the same time both of great physical 
effort and of vast mental exercise. But 
in the purity of blood they set great 
store, holding that the Nordic stock 
should not be tainted by admixture with 
other, and, therefore, inferior, stocks. 

The idea is not new to Germany. It 
was present about the beginning of the 
current century, though in those days 
they did not call themselves Nordic, 
but Teutonic. The victories of Bis- 
marck and the succession of military 
success against Denmark, Austria and 
France helped them to believe that they 
were destined to conquer all opponents 
and that no race could stand up against 
them. It was what the Kaiser meant 
when he called his soldiers the salt of 
the earth, and this spirit had no small 
bearing in the mere matter of provok- 
ing the Great War. 

But though the idea of the victorious 
(Nords) is not new, what is new is the 
extravagance to which the Race theory 
is now carried. Where there were re- 
straints before, there are none today. 
Where before the Germans hoped they 
were the Chosen People, the Hitlerites 
have no doubt about it. It is the insis- 
tence on having a nation composed only 
of pure “Aryan” stock which leads to the 
persecution of Jews, first, and, then, of 
course, anybody whom the authorities 
may chance to dislike. But the spectacle 
of the new Chosen People persecuting 
those who had some claim, at least at 
one time, to assume that title, is one of 
the ironies of the present situation. 


NOTHER is that a man like Hitler 

should preach this queer doctrine of 
a “Nordic” race. To begin with, Hitler 
is not even a German. He is an Austrian 
and, far from being of the large and 
blonde type, is small and dark, with a 
mop of black hair like a Latin. An- 
other contradiction is to be found in 
the fact that Germany is a mass of 
small nations, brought together not much 
more than two generations ago by the 
genius of Bismark, and consisting of 
a very varied and mixed multitude of 
peoples. There are all manner of types 
jumbled up together and the matter is 
more complicated, for, more than in 


most countries, in Germany the Jew has 
mixed with the natives. Generally it 
has been the Jewish policy to keep him- 
self to himself, refusing to intermarry 
with the gentiles. In Germany this has 
been less marked than in most other 
countries. 


ET a further complication in this 

folly of a pure race is the fact that, 
as you go eastward across the country 
towards Prussia, you come across a dif- 
ferent type altogether—a type which is 
not “Nordic” in any sense, but merely 
Slav. As you approach the Baltic, you 
are among the Slavs, the same kind of 
people as the Russians or, for that mat- 
ter, the Balkan nations. 

To head these various elements, there- 
fore, telling them that they are the pure 
Nordic stock and that they must not 
spoil their own rich blood by mixing 
with lesser breeds, is to embark on a 
voyage that the rest of the world can 
hardly be expected to take seriously. 
But the really important and disastrous 
fact is that the Germans undoubtedly 
take it seriously themselves. That is 
the danger. They do not know that their 
Nordic Race is a myth. 

The two new Movements in Europe 
today, then, the Hitlerite activity in 
Germany and the Marxian activity in 
Russia, though opposed in many re- 
spects derive each from a Jewish source; 
and that source so remote that it is 
buried in the earliest documents of this 
ancient people. But there is one sense 
in which these two movements are not 
so much opposed as like. They are 
akin in this, that in each the State 
is everything, the individual does not 
matter. They are alike in this, that the 
freedom of the individual is sacrificed 
to the well-being of the State, that the 
State does not even pretend to rule free 
men, but to control the lives of all, in 
exactly the same way as human lives 
were controlled in the days when 
Slavery was an acknowledged institu- 
tion. 

What we see under different forms is 
merely the return of Cesar and the 
slaves who bore him along. In the first 
half of the Christian era the effort of 
the Church was directed, more or less 
consciously, to breaking down the slave 
system. In the decay of Christianity 
over portions of the world, the system 
has crept back. It looks as if another 
effort will have to be put forth in the 
centuries to come, but one of the advan- 
tages of the Faith is that it can afford 
to think in terms of centuries. 

For the purposes of this article, how- 
ever, it is merely interesting to add 
here, that Slavery. also flourished as a 
Jewish institution and was the basis of 
society before the coming of Christ. 
Even in their present depression, the 
Jews must be surprised at the extent of 
their conquest of the modern world. 
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Speaking: A Roman Missal 


I DO not remember much about my baby- 
hood. I know that I was printed in Tours, 
France, and was then sent to Barclay 
Street, New York City, where I was packed 
away with books and religious articles until 
the day I was sent to an uptown rectory. 
There a priest looked me over, without 
much curiosity, I confess, as though he 
knew all my contents, examined only my 
fine binding and wrote on my fly-leaf, “To 
Mary, Feast of Christ the King, 1925.” 
Since then I have been the cherished 
possession of this Mary. She seemed 
utterly delighted to get me and fondled 
and caressed me. I am one of four missals 
she now possesses, but I am quite the favor- 
ite and the one she constantly uses. One 
of my companions is entirely in Latin and 
belonged to a missionary now in Asia; 
another is in Spanish and Latin and is a 
gift from the possessor’s sister; the other is 
“The Small Missal’ to be carried in a 
purse. I am written in English and Latin 
and am of the large size. These other three 
lead very dull lives cooped up in the book- 
case, whereas I usually pass the week-days 
on the foyer table and on Sundays enjoy 
all kinds of travels and breathless ex- 
periences. 


Y mistress lives alonein a large apart- 

ment house. Her living-room con- 
tains a fireplace which burns so beautifully 
because, I claim, as she throws on each new 
log she accompanies the gesture with the 
prayer said by the priest at High Mass just 
before the Introit, Ab illo benedicaris, in 
cujus honorem cremaberis (“Be thou blest 
by Him in Whose honor thou shalt burn.”’) 
When she is in New York she goes to High 
Mass every Sunday and I always accom- 
pany her. When her costume is brown, 
as it frequently is, she wishes my binding 
were brown, but she has become reconciled 
to my black leather and holds me very 
carefully though familiarly. In her use of 
me she is not very original, for while she 
moves my ribbon markers every time I am 
used, there are certain pages which she 
reads at every single Mass we have at- 
tended together. Indeed, I am quite 
worn and patched with mending tissue at 
“The Ordinary of the Mass,” while fas- 
cinating pages like ‘“‘ Mass for the Election 
of a Pope,” “Mass for the Removal of 
Schism,” or “Common of a Holy Woman, 
Martyr not a Virgin” are never used. This 
partiality in saving certain pages is very 
mysterious to me. 

After High Mass, weather pesmitting, 
we always go for a long walk, and that is 
when my profane or adventurous life be- 
gins. We try Park Avenue on Sunday, 
then Madison, but usually Fifth; more of- 
ten Central Park. We watch the children 
sailing their toy boats in summer; we bow 
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gravely to Mr. Shakespeare’s statue; we 
pat Bosco’s bronze head; occasionally we 
drop in at the menagerie. There I have 
had two frightful experiences, almost losing 
my life. One day the elephant, having fin- 
ished two large loaves of bread in four 
bites, was playfully extending his trunk to 
the children who were giving him peanuts 
and he almost wrapped his trunk around 
me! Another day we stood a moment in 
front of Timur, the magnificent lion. He 
stretched his majestic body and apparently 
decided that young Luna, or Ackbar 2nd, in 
adjoining cages needed some words of ad- 
vice or correction. These he gave so sud- 
denly and so loudly that we were terri- 
fied and I was dropped to the ground, feel- 
ing like Daniel. But I was rescued from 
the smelly old place and hope never to be 
taken there again. 

My owner hates to carry anything but 
her purse, and as a result I am frequently 
forgotten. I have been left on benches in 
the Park, on the news-stand while we pur- 
chased the paper as well as in half the res- 
taurants where late Sunday morning break- 
fast is an institution, and where I am well 
known in the Lost and Found Depart- 
ments. And more ignominious things than 
that have happened to me. My mistress 
is very indolent but refuses to do anything 
about it, claiming that sloth, being the 
last, is the least of the capital sins. She is 
often almost late, and then we must take a 
taxi to Mass as she is always annoyed, as 
though it were not her own fault, if she is 
not in her pew, with my Asperges page all 
located, before the chanting of that fas- 
cinating list of words which childishly de- 
lights her: custodiat, foveat, protegat, visitet 
atque defendat (“. . . . guard, cherish, 
protect, visit and defend. . . .”’). 

In her haste I have sometimes been 
dropped to the floor of the taxi, always to 
be returned by the driver, but I assure you 
that the dirty floor of a taxi cab is no place 
for one of my exalted lineage. 


ESIDES these weekly walks and visits 

I have made many long journeys. I 
have been back to my native France, to 
Notre Dame and the Madeleine. I have 
been used at Mass in Lourdes at a crowded 
spring pilgrimage and again, almost alone, 
on a cold rainy January. I had a glorious 
time in Spain (a mantilla being such a 
novelty to me) in the Palace Chapel, in 
the Cathedrals of Burgos and Sevilla andin 
a little church at Santander whose priests 
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have since been exiled by a fanatical 
government. From my title I imagined 
that I belonged in Rome in a special way, 
but in St. Peter’s itself I seemed nothing 
unusual. To lovely Mexico have I also 
been taken, where I would now have to be 
used stealthily, I am told, but where 
proudly I was used at Guadalupe’s shrine. 
And I have known glory in my own 
adopted country from the unexpected 
ecstasy of the bugle call at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago, the splendor and 
majesty of the consecration of a bishop, 
to the Mass of thanksgiving attended by 
General Balbo and his Italian flyers. 


UT I should not speak of my country, 
native or adopted, for I appear to be 
of some supra-national stuff. I represent 
something unchangeable, for I am opened 
at the old familiar places no matter to what 
country I am taken; and I hear the echo of 
the same familiar sounds from the altars 
in the vast cathedrals, in the Irish wayside 
church and in the ocean-liner’s tiny chapel. 
I almost burst my binding with sinful 
pride when I first learned how very im- 
portant and necessary I am in the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice, and that no priest, 
except one blind, or for some other ex- 
ceptional reason, no bishop and not even 
the Holy Father himself can ordinarily 
offer up Mass without me—in a larger and 
perhaps finer edition, but still the essential 
me. Yet thousands of good Catholics con- 
tinually ignore me and substitute their 
own private devotions during the sacrifice 
of the Mass though they would not dream 
of reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin during a 
superb performance of Hamlet. 

I am venerable and youthful at the same 
time, so youthful and up-to-date in my 
present owner’s opinion that she made the 
startling suggestion that during the Holy 
Year I be the alternate choice of the Catho- 
lic Book Club. I may be that youthful, but 
I have beautiful American traditions, and 
were I not so timeless I really ought to be 
one of the most cherished of American 
Christian relics for, substantially as I am 
today, I was used at the landing of Colum- 
bus or, perhaps, of Leif Ericson, if you will, 
at the first Christian service in God’s 
honor onthe American continent, though I 
have heard of no library or patriotic society 
clamoring for my historic ancestor, nor 
have I ever heard any one hundred per 
cent American voice this distinction on my 
behalf. 

From these far-flung honors I must re- 
tire to the more usual and, I suppose, 
better hidden life of every week and to 
become quite resigned again to start hurry- 
ing for next Sunday to get seated and find 
the Asperges before those far too punctual 
altar boys. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


RTHUR SHEARLY. CRIPPS, for 
long years an Episcopalian mis- 

sionary in Rhodesia, and whose poems 

should be much better known than they 

are, wrote the following. lovely verses 

on the Faith of Bethlehem. It is reminis- 

cent of Blake and of Gerald Manley 

Hopkins, but with an additional charm 

of its own: 

Mercy and Truth chose midnight’s hour 
to-meet ; 

Righteousness in a stable kept her tryst 

With Peace on earth—the one the other 
kist. 

Out upon Time’s rude floor there crept 
a Child, 

Alpha, Omega. They it was that smiled 

Out of His Own into His Mother’s 
Eyes.’ ~ 

He loved, He wept, He bled, He climbed 
away. 

Yet still at hide-and-seek as Child He'll 
play 


On Love-Feast Boards with Cups and 


Platters gay, 


Or, wearing rags and sores for His dis- 


guise, 
Hold Hands to us, God’s Hands did we 

but know, 
But what are there save Wounds the 

truth to show? 

* 2. * _* * 

IGHT one small voice be raised 

against the crowding noises of the 
oncoming holiday greeting cards? Last 
April I saw an advertisement which 
read: “Plenty of jazz in Easter cards 
this year.” There is no need to com- 
ment. Now comes Christmas and we 
are in for our annual flood of Scottie 
cards, I suppose. Just why the Scottie 
(a perfectly grand animal in his place) 
ever came to be the patron saint of 
modern Christmas cards I really can’t 
imagine. Every third card has his 
square black head peeking crookedly on 
it; many of the rest are given over to 
hunting scenes from Merrie England 
or ships riding waves or little groups 
on joy intent. Here and there a timid 
star pokes its head out or very occa- 
sionally the Wise Men or camels ramble 
across a card, giving a delicate little 
hint as to what the feast is really all 
about; but these are getting to be quite 
exceptional. 

May I suggest that all who read this 
select for their Christmas cards this year 
really devotional cards—not necessarily 
pious ones, but those with something 
on them that may bring home to the 
recipient the possibly forgotten fact that 
after all Christmas is Christ’s Birthday. 
You can find them, and very lovely 
ones, if you look and you have no idea 
what an impression such a card may 
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make on some of your pagan friends. 
They may smile at the old fashionedness 
of putting a verse from St. Luke on a 
Christmas card—but remember that 
those who “come to scoff” often do the 
next! 
ex * * * 
S a rule we are accustomed to hav- 
ing girls walk off. with spelling 
prizes but in Albany this year the boys 
won the State championship—won all 
three of the prizes in fact. And the 
most interesting part of the newspaper 
account was the fact that out of fifty- 
four contestants eleven could not spell 
discretion.’ Not so bad an average at 
that when you stop to think how many 
grownups have never learned to spell it. 


* * * * >: 


ET. no one say in a certain lady’s 
presence that Saint Anthony is not 
an extremely efficient Saint. This, by 
the way, is the same lady who was an- 
noyed at Saint Christopher a few 
months ago. Inexplicably the other day 
her car keys were missing—lost between 
car and house, a very short distance. 
Intensive searching brought no results. 
Finally, having given it up, she be- 
thought herself of a petition to the Saint 
of Lost Things. A moment later she 
looked in a cranny where there was no 
reason for looking at all and found a 
flashlight which had been missing for 
weeks. With this she explored and be- 
fore long found the elusive keys right 
where they had slid to the floor under 
a dresser. Then she went for her rubbers 
before going out into the wet night to 
lock the car and felt something hard in 
one of them—and it was the other set 
of car keys which had been missing for 
ages! If anywhere swifter results ‘than 
this have been produced she would like 
to hear of it—two sets of keys and a 
flashlight to find them with all within 
fifteen minutes. A record, I am sure, 
even for a Saint like Anthony. 
* * * * 2 


NEW YORK paper recently ran a 

series of articles called “The For- 
gotten Woman.” It told of the terri- 
ble situation of the white collar woman 
who cannot get any sort of job, who is 
starving in our midst or sitting in parks 
and riding subways all night, the woman 
who used to earn a good salary and had 
a fixed place in the world and now has 
less than nothing. Near the close of 
the first article I came across these 
words: “Some in anger go utterly to 
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pieces. Some try to run away; unable 
to run away physically they run away 
mentally. They lapse into day dreams, 
and some rely on superstition or religion 
to dull their minds, and some cannot 
adjust even to these makeshift ways and 
to them reality is so intolerable that 
suicide or mental unbalance is the only 
escape.” 

Well, of course—“superstition or re- 
ligion”—“these makeshift ways.” These 
are certainly strong words and they 
irritated me much. And then the next 
night I read the second article—read 
of woman’s inhumanity to woman, read 
of these girls, often highly trained in 
social and intellectual work who try 
housework or the promise of a home for 
a few hours’ work each day, and who 
find themselves toiling for long hours of 
work each day, find themselves used as 
slaves by the women who have taken 
them in supposedly to befriend them. 
The situation is not imaginary in any 
way, for the good agencies will not send 
their girls out for these part-time jobs or 
for the offer of a room and board for “a 
little light housework.” 

Is this, then, all that religion has 
done for many of us women? - For it 
stands to reason that some of these must 
be good churchwomen or at least have 
a faint faith of some sort. Now there 
may have been times when praying was 
all that was necessary; there may have 
been halcyon days when one could 
merely dream about the Faith. But 
those days are not ours. Nowadays it 
is faith and works that count. 


* * * * * 


HILE the Hitler attitude toward 

Jews is being discussed and while 
we feel how liberal and decent we are 
over here in America about that ques- 
tion, I want to tell about an incident I 
heard some years ago which shows that 
even here in the land of the free things 
are not always so free and equal. At 
the sanatarium of the Servants for In- 
curable Cancer there was a little five- 
year-old Jewish boy who had developed 
the dread disease and who was the par- 
ticular pet of Mother Alphonsa herself. 
She used to bring him a toy or a flower 
whenever she came down from Haw- 
thorne, and one Fourth of July she 
brought him a little silk American flag. 
The child seemed very hesitant about 
taking it though usually her gifts were 
receiveds with joy, and she wondered 
what was wrong, until the child, sensi- 
tively aware of her disappointment, whis- 
pered to one of the Sisters, “Can I have 
it if I’m a Jew?” Only five—but al- 
ready he had learned something of the 
meaning of intolerance. 
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THE SECOND FALL 


The Ninth of a 
Series of Devotional 


Papers on the Stations 
of the Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


As WE have seen, our present de- 
votion of the Way of the Cross was 
directly evolved in part out of the devo- 
tion of the Seven Falls, which was very 
popular in Germany and the Nether- 
lands in the fifteenth century. Four of 
these falls were connected with other 
incidents of the Passion, but the other 
three had no qualification. They simply 
commemorated the fact that Jesus fell. 
Some spiritual writers declare that He 
fell many times on the way to Calvary— 
falls which are not noted in the Gospel 
or by Tradition. It is easy to believe 
this. 

Jesus was getting weaker and weaker 
as He plodded along. The continual 
loss of blood, the growing agony from 
the cuts and bruises, the dull ache from 
the thorns piercing His head, the foul 
air from the mob that quite stifled Him 
and, more, His heavy heart, broken by 
the ingratitude of men, were anguish 
almost unendurable. 

The gentle act of kindness shown Him 
by Veronica soothed Him for a moment. 
His eyes were cleared of the globs of 
dirt and blood, His cheeks were cleared 
of the scum and the filth that had been 
cast upon them. Resolutely He took up 
the march once more. He would ad- 
vance as a King, albeit the King of 
Sorrows. Head up, He advanced up 
the hilly street. _ Behind Him trudged 
Simon. He did not pity Simon. Simon 
did not want pity. Simon was the glad- 
dest man in all Jerusalem that day. 
Simon did not pity himself. He con- 
gratulated himself, to be chosen out of 
all mankind to take the place of God, 
though that place was underneath a pine 
cross. No, thought Simon, let the mob 
of Jews pity me if they want. Why 
waste their pity on me? If they have 
pity to spare, why do they not give it 
to Him Who always pitied them and 
their children, Him Who is even pitying 
them now, in spite of all they have done 
against Him. 

Simon had ‘no pity for himself, but he 
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JESUS FALLS UNDER THE CROSS THE SECOND TIME 


had pity for the Man Who walked in 
front of him. He pitied Jesus. Just as 
that good woman who had given Him a 
cloth to wipe His face pitied Him. God 
bless her! But she was a fine woman, 
brave and kind! He hoped he would 
meet her some day and tell her how 
grateful he was to her for what she had 
done for Jesus. Simon’s heart flooded 
with tenderness for Jesus, and Jesus 
felt that love of Simon surging in upon 
Him, just as Simon felt the love of 
Jesus engulfing him. Somehow it gave 
a new strength to Jesus to feel that there 
were some hearts in all that throng who 
still loved Him and pitied Him. His 
dear Mother Mary, John, 
Simon. If they but knew how much He 
loved their love! 

On He plodded, up the hill. 
was getting shorter. Soon would He be 
at Calvary. Soon He would be leaving 
His beloved Jerusalem forever. There 
in the distance He could see the Judi- 
cial Gate. Soon would He be passing 
through it for the last time. 

For the last time leaving Jerusalem, 
leaving it to its fate, blinded because it 
refused to see. Back to His mind came 
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The way 


Veronica, ¢ 


the memory of a few days before when 
He had looked upon Jerusalem in all its 
glory and wept over it. How the words 


demanded utterance again. They came 
from His lips in a sad whisper: “If 
thou also hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy peace: 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes. 
For the days shall come upon thee: and 
thy enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee and compass thee round, and 
straiten thee on every side. And beat 
thee flat to the ground, and thy children 
who are in thee: and they shall not leave 
in thee a stone upon a stone: because 
thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation.” These thoughts saddened 
Jesus with a fresh sadness. Nearer to 
the Gate He drew. Jerusalem would 
soon be but a memory. 


ROM the point where Veronica had 

consoled Jesus to the Judicial Gate it 
was a distance of nearly eight hundred 
feet. A long, trying journey. Bad 
enough from the physical pain that 
racked every bit of His body, but worse 
because of the mental anguish that 
crowded in upon Him with the realiza- 
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tion that His city and His people had 
rejected Him and were banishing Him 
-as an exile forever. 

There was the Gate opening before 
Him. Part of the mob had already 
rushed through it, eager to announce to 
everyone the fine fun that was in store 
for all. This is a festival day, indeed. 
Look at what we’ve got! No less a per- 
sonage than One Who says He is a 
King. And we're going to teach Him! 
We're going to make an example of 
Him! Trying to fool us, eh, with His 
fine pious talk about another world 
when we want our rights in this one. 
Jerusalem is well rid of Him! A few 
more steps and Jesus passes through the 
Gate. Now indeed, is Jerusalem behind 
Him. 


ERUSALEM is well rid of Him! 

Jerusalem is to be happier without 
Him! So the poor fools believe. But 
Jesus knows better. He has left Jeru- 
salem behind. His own people have ex- 
iled Him, even to death, but they have 
also exiled their peace forever. It is al- 
most too much for Him to endure. His 
heart burns with love for them who de- 
clare themselves to be His enemies, for 
them who boast that they are thirsting 
for His blood. How He pities them, how 
He would gather to His heart this howl- 
ing, snarling mob; these poor deluded 
women who are laughing at His an- 
guish, these poor little children even 
who act as if they were at a circus and 
scarcely understand the ribaldry and the 
oaths they are hurling at Him. The 


tears crowd into His eyes. A thrill of 
pain plunges through Him, body and 
soul. He looks back to the last gate, 
the Judicial Gate, that has thus pro- 
nounced judgment upon Him and vom- 
ited Him forth. 

And there just outside the gate, Jesus 
falls headlong into the road. The thud 
renews the agony. He lies there help- 
less. The shadow of the cross that 
Simon carries falls upon Him: It is as 
if all Jerusalem had been upheaved and 
were avalanched upon Him. Yes, the 
mighty city had fallen and had buried 
Him in its fall. The proud city! Pride 
goes before a fall. 

Jesus lay in the dust. Surely in that 
moment He atoned for many a city of 
pride which you and I have builded. 





AT NEVERS 


The Eleventh of Twelve Chapters in a New 
Life of Blessed Bernadette Soubtrous 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Soon after Bernadette Soubirous 
reached Nevers she startled the nuns by 
asking them if they ever played at 
skipping. When they told her No she 
said regretfully, “Oh! I do so love 
turning the rope for people to skip!” 

Perhaps one of the reasons why God 
called her to His kingdom before she 
grew very old was that in some ways 
she was always childlike, so that, if her 
health would let her, she was always 
eager to play and run. It is a charac- 
teristic of many humble people. 

By a coincidence, she, the humblest 
of all the Nevers Sisters, was also the 
least in stature. One day at recreation 
she found herself next to the tallest 
nun. She suggested a race. Their goal 
should be the statue of Our Lady of the 
Fountain, which Bernadette thought not 
entirely unlike the real “Our Lady” and 
which she therefore often chose as a 
place for meditation. It stood at the 
end of a walk. 

The signal was given. The tall nun 
went leaping off. Bernadette’s little 
feet went so fast, however, that she soon 
outran the other competitor. When she 
got to the statue, she was, alas! to dis- 
cover at what cost she had gained her 
victory. The handkerchief she put to 
her lips was stained with blood. 

Though usually she was so valiant 
and cheerful, there were moments when, 


like all of us, she had to struggle hard 
with the devil of sadness. She wrote 
thus to the nuns she had left behind her 
in Lourdes: “I must tell you, Leontine 
and I watered Sunday well with tears. 
The kind Sisters cheered us by saying 
it was a good sign of a vocation!” 

“T do not promise to make you happy 
in this world,” Our Lady had said the 
very first time she spoke to her. If 
Nevers proved to be the Gate of Heaven 
to her, it was perhaps because she had 
so much to suffer there. Indeed, if the 
authority for what she went through 
were not that of the Nevers Sisters 
themselves there are parts of the story 
one would hesitate to credit. A few 
passages translated direct from the 
official life may show what I mean: 

“Must it be said? .. . Either because 
the postulant’s shyness made her uneasy 
in her relations with her Novice 
Mistress, or because Our Lady, by the 
three secrets she had confided to Berna- 
dette, had reserved to herself the inti- 
mate regions of this soul, Mother Mary 
Theresa, usually so clear-sighted in 
reading the hearts of her daughters, 
never understood the riches of the super- 
natural life of this particular novice’s 
soul. 

“Mother Mary Theresa, with her pas- 
sion for souls, used her chisel with 
especial care on those whom the Divine 


Master seemed most to have favored, 
so greatly did she fear lest self-love and 
vain-glory should prove snares. How 
could she have failed to work relentlessly 
on the soul of one who had been a friend 
of Our Lady? This was the reason of 
the incessant humiliations and mortifi- 
cations, which never brought a murmur 
to the humble novice’s lips. 

“Her companions wondered and ad- 
mired, and one of them, a most fervent 
religious, acknowledged, ‘I’m glad I’m 
not Bernadette!’ ” 


HE novice’s affection was not in 
the least diminished by this treat- 
ment. Here is an incident in proof. 

The Novice Mistress was once away 
for several days. On her return the 
young nuns lined up in the cloister to 
welcome her home again. As soon as 
she came in sight Sister Mary Bernard 
ran forward and threw herself into her 
arms. 

“What a burst of joy at seeing your 
Novice Mistress!” exclaimed one of 
the nuns, somewhat sarcastically, later. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I did it too 
well, didn’t I? It wasn’t long before I 
was made to repent.” 

Her superiors seem to have been so 
terrified lest the demon of pride should 
waylay her that, when the time came 
for her to be professed, they evolved an 
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extraordinary scheme. The safest way 
js to translate, again from the official 
story: 

“The letters of obedience [assigning 
work in the Order] were distributed to 
the other nuns. Alone hers was 
missing. 

“‘And Sister Mary Bernard?’ the 
Bishop queried. 

“‘My Lord,’ answered the Mother 
General, ‘we’re worried about her. She’s 
good for nothing.’ 

“ ‘Well?’ 

“Tf you think well, we'll try, out of 
charity, to use her here to give a little 
help to the Infirmarian. It’s all she’s 
fit for.’ 

“The Bishop approved the suggestion 
and gave his blessing to the young nun, 
who deeply felt this public humiliation 
(she herself said so later); but she 
made no sign, and at recreation her 
companions found her as kindly, as 
cheerful as ever.” 


HE whole secret of her calm ac- 

ceptance of humiliations was, of 
course, that she was already humble. She 
was generous, too. The virtues of hu- 
mility and generosity are sisters. Thus, 
“To seek out those who have hurt me 
and be good to them for Christ’s sake,” 
she resolved. “Oh! my God,” she prayed 
—the prayers are in her own handwrit- 
ing—“I promise by the help of Thy 
grace to prove my love for Thee by re- 
ceiving the sufferings it may please Thee 
to send me, whether from my superiors 
or my companions or even the devil him- 
self, as well as I can. Oh! Jesus, make 
me love Thee and then crucify me as 
much as Thou wilt.” 

As far as others could see, her 
humility and generosity were flawless. 
Her one ambition seemed to be to be 
thought of as nothing and to be ignored. 
Asked to say something edifying, “What 
do you expect from a stone?” she 
answered. Another time she compared 
herself to a broom, used and _ hidden 
away. 

Once, when she was sitting by the 
Reverend Mother, a postulant was ex- 
pressing her disappointment at not 
having yet met her. The Reverend 
Mother pointed to the little Sister at 
her side. The Postulant started back 
in protest: 

“That!” 

Bernadette held out her hand in a 
charming gesture. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. Only that.” 

She laughed heartily when she heard 
she “was being sold at Loudres for a 
penny.” 

“It’s all I’m worth,” was what she 
said, 

When she was asked if she were 
not tempted to glory in Our Lady’s ap- 
paritions to her, she exclaimed in revolt 
at such an idea, “As if I didn’t know 
Our Lady chose me because I was the 


. 


most ignorant! If she could have found 
anyone more ignorant than me_ she 
would have chosen her instead.” 

In her physical sufferings she showed 
the same humility. She would beg the 
others to forgive her if her frightful 
cough kept them awake. She was 
oblivious of her own distress. If they 
tried to help her she would beg them, 
“Please don’t trouble yourselves about 
me.” One day, when they had been 
applying cupping-glasses to her shoul- 
ders, “Pull hard,” she said. “I’m 
hardened to suffering. I’m like cats it’s 
impossible to kill.” The Infirmarian in 
charge of her during one of her earlier 
illnesses wrote of her “patience, her 
resignation in suffering (for she was 
suffering greatly, both mentally and 
physically), her spirit of mortification 
and her love.” 

“Often she had to spend the whole 
night sitting on the edge of her bed 
with her feet on a chair, because she 
could scarcely breathe and was suffo- 
cated. She was tortured by a violent 
cough and was spitting blood, and when 
in my great distress at not being able 
to help her I said, ‘You’re suffering 
dreadfully, my poor Sister!’ 

“Tt’s necessary, I must,” she answered. 
“Tt’s nothing.” 

In October 1866, she was so ill that 
they thought she would die and she was 
given the Last Sacraments. At the 
same time she had permission to be 
professed. It was a grace she had not 
dared to hope for. She had thought she 
could never be worthy to be a real 
Sister of Nevers. From that moment 
her health began to improve. 

“God didn’t want me,” she told them. 
“T went to the door and He told me to 
go away again. ‘You’ve come too 
early,’ He said.” 

Bernadette had a characteristic which, 
with her simplicity, her humility and 
her generosity of soul, struck everyone 
who came in intimate contact with her. 
This was her common-sense. When it 
is complete, as it was in her case, a 
sense of humor is always allied with it. 
This made her companionship delight- 
ful, for she was always unexpected in 
her thoughts. She was, in the truest, 
least reprehensible sense, original. For 
instance : 

There was a novice in the convent 
who made a practice of going about 
with her eyes closed. Bernadette 
watched her for a time and then re- 
marked “Tf Sister So-and-So 
hadn’t someone to lead her about she 
would hurt herself. Why does she shut 
her eyes when they’re made to open?” 


grog ns she ornamented Easter 
eggs by the process of scraping away 
some of the color they had been tinted 


with. In this way she would achieve 
the most charming designs. She was 
heard to remark to someone who was 


admiring them, “It’s as good a way as 
another—to go to Heaven scratching 
eggs.” 

In recreation on one occasion the 
nuns were talking of the importance of 
prompt obedience to the rule. One 
mentioned the Benedictine who left his 
t’s uncrossed and his i’s undotted to 
obey the call of the bell. 

“I shouldn’t find that difficult,” in- 
terjected Sister Mary Bernard, who 
found it much easier to say her prayers 
than write a letter. 

Another nun cited Saint Theresa who, 
when she had the Child Jesus in her 
arms, put Him down and left Him 
alone in her cell when the summons to 
chapel rang. 

“I wouldn’t have behaved like that!” 
said Sister Mary Bernard. And then to 
the general horror and consternation, 
“I’d have taken Him with me,” she ex- 
plained. 


F people spoke to her reverently as 

to one sure of a heavenly crown, she 
laughed at them, but a little sadly. 
“You're too quick at canonizing people! 
When I’m dead you'll be leaving me 
grilling in Purgatory, without thinking 
of saying a few prayers to get me out,” 
she would protest. “Forget my body 
but pray much for my soul,” she once 
said to the Sisters who were trying to 
alleviate her sufferings. 

One day when she saw the Bishop of 
Nevers arriving with some strange 
dignitary she fled to the linen room. 
They looked for her all over the con- 
vent—in the garden, in the chapel, in the 
kitchen. At last they discovered her 
hiding place. 

“Quick, Sister, the Bishop wants to 
see you.” 

“Oh! no, he wants to show me,” was 
the sad reply. 

Another time, when a Bishop came, 
the community was at recreation at a 
little distance from Nevers. They 
were spending a rare day in a country 
house owned by the Nevers Sisters. 
Bernadette loved dearly to be there be- 
cause there was a path under trees along 
the banks of a river that reminded her 
of Lourdes. 

At the news -that they were to go 
back to the convent at once she pouted a 
little but she laughed in the same instant. 
“I wish these good Bishops would stay 
in their dioceses. We were so happy,” 
she said. 

When they reached the convent they 
were all lined up in the parlor. The 
Reverend Mother presented them one by 
one. 

“This Sister is from Paris, my Lord. 
This one from Lyons. . .” 

Bernadette could not but guess 
what the object of this extraordinary 
maneuver was. She slipped out by a 
side door before her own turn came. A 
nun ran after her to stop her. 
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“You'll lose the hundred days for 
kissing his ring!” she whispered. 

“*“My Jesus, mercy!’ There’s a 
hundred,” was the answer and she dis- 
appeared. 

Bernadette was so rarely angry that 
the times when she lost her temper may 
be counted. They were never on her 
own account. Soon after the Appari- 
tions she smacked her brother because 
he had taken money from a pilgrim. 
The money had to be returned. The 
awestruck peasants said the Soubirous 
treated money as though it would burn 
them. 

Then, too, she was angry if people 
tried to wrest Our Lady’s secrets from 
her. 


ASTLY, she once lost her temper at 
Nevers. She had noticed a new 
little nun, too shy to assert her own 
rights, being continually left out of her 
turn for confession. She watched her 
waiting there literally for hours. In the 
end she went off and fetched the 
Assistant Superior. The new nun’s 
turn was insisted on for her. But that 
night Sister Mary Bernard was re- 
penting her faults. 

“Oh! God,” she wrote—probably in 
one of the old exercise books she thought 
good enough for her private prayers and 
meditations— “if I stop to consider my 
many faults and Your justice I am 
terrified and bewildered with fear. Oh! 
God, pity my misery and my great 
weakness! Let me suffer! Give me 
pain and difficulty! They are the only 
ways of getting rid of myself.” 

She had, it will be seen, that other 
necessary attribute of a Saint—im- 
mense horror of sin. At one time this 
was so great that she would bitterly 
reproach herself at the fear lest her 
frankness or her mother-wit should 
have caused hurt to anyone. She would 
then grow sad and _ self-contemptuous. 
But God in His mercy sent her a 
clearer view. 

It was in the year 1876, when she was 
ill and was being taken back to the 
infirmary after a sermon in the convent 
chapel. She seemed so blissful that 
the Sisters wondered. Then suddenly 
she exclaimed, “Oh! how happy that 
sermon has made me! Did you hear 
what the preacher said? He said we 
only commit sin when we will to do so. 
Well, in all my life I never once willed 
to commit a sin.” 

In her methods of prayer her com- 
mon-sense and her directness are re- 
flected. She once asked a nun why she 
fixed her eyes on a statue when she 
prayed. 

“So as not to be distracted,” was the 
answer. 

“Tt would be quite the opposite with 
me,” said Bernadette. 

It was not to be wondered at! 

“Oh! Mother, what a sight they 


have made you!” she would cry before 
the statue of Our Lady. “When these 
artists see you they'll be finely caught.” 

When she prayed she pulled her veil 
out so as to isolate herself within it. 
It was her little chapel, she said. It 
was in keeping with her directness that 
she preferred the simplest devotions. 

“It is a curious thing,” says Las- 
serre, “that she who had been favored 
with visions of Our Lady did not get 
any great pleasure, in reading lives of 
the Saints, from accounts of ecstasies 
or visions or other out of the way pe- 
culiarities. She sought above all else 
for what everyone has it in his power 
to imitate—the practice of the Christian 
ideal, of Catholic morality, and of the 
counsels of Jesus Christ.” 

She loved reading the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. If she meditated on the Passion 
of Our Lord, it was from the New 
Testament. “I am more moved by 
reading it there than by any sermon,” 
she said. In fact, as with Saint 
Thérése of Lisieux, “there was nothing 
extraordinary about her, nothing notice- 
able, nothing to make one guess the 
immense part she had played between 
Earth and Heaven.” 

' This was so true that people who had 
come to the convent to see her would 
pass her by unsuspecting. Sometimes, 
even, it was she herself who had opened 
the door. “Can we see Bernadette?” 
they would ask her. “Bernadette? I 
will enquire.” If she enquired, she 
failed to bring the answer. 

She had a special devotion to Saint 
Joseph, as everyone must have who 
loves Our Lady. “You are in pain,” 
she would say to one of her patients. 
“Wait a minute. I’ll go and see my 
father.” 

“Your father?” 

“Yes. Saint Joseph. Didn’t you know 
he is my father now?” 

One day when she promised “to go 
to her father” about something she fell 
on her knees before the statue of Our 
Lady. “You’re saying your prayers in 
the wrong place,” some one ventured to 
protest. 

“Be quiet. They'll understand. They’re 
not a bit jealous in Heaven,’ she 
answered. 


HE made the Way of the Cross every 
day when her health permitted, and 
her great apostolate was for sinners. 
Our Lady had asked her to pray for 
them, so to them she devoted all her 


works and sufferings. People tried to 
make her take a special interest in the 
Souls in Purgatory. “I do,” she would 
answer. “But they are sure of happiness, 
of possessing God. It’s only a matter of 
time. But sinners in mortal sin are on 
the brink of the abyss and may perish 
eternally. It’s they who are in danger 
and need. help, especially in their last 
hour, the irrevocable moment.” 


Everything she undertook to do was 
performed with all her heart. She who 
was utterly humble was utterly obedient, 
She prayed with her whole soul. She 
worked with her whole might. As she 
said, you may even earn the glories of 
Heaven by scratching eggs. So, in 
spite of the intense humiliation of the 
manner in which she had been appointed 
infirmarian, she filled her office to per- 
fection. There is excellent evidence of 
this, 





CERTAIN Doctor Voisin, a cele- 

brated alienist of the day, had 
published a theory that hallucinations in- 
evitably lead to madness. Among the 
“facts” alleged in support of his state- 
ment he wrote that “the miracle of 
Lourdes was asserted on the good faith 
of a child subject to hallucinations who 
has been shut up since in the Ursuline 
Convent at Nevers.” 

The Bishop of Nevers lost no time in 
attacking this outrageous statement. He 
sent a letter to the Press in which he 
categorically declared: 

1. That Sister Mary Bernard had 
never set her foot inside the Ursuline 
Convent. 

2. That, while it was true she was 
living at Nevers, in the Mother House 
of the Sisters of Charity and Christian 
Education, she had gone there and she 
remained there with as complete free- 
dom as any other Sister. 

3. That, far from being out of her 
mind, she was a particularly wise person, 
and one of unshakable calm. 

The Bishop then went on to invite 
Doctor Voisin to come to Nevers to 
verify the truth of these statements. If 
he would notify him of the day and hour 
of his arrival, he wrote, he would give 
him every opportunity for examining her. 

Meantime another doctor, the -Presi- 
dent of a Medical Society, had written 
to the President of the local Medical 
Society to ask for particulars of the 
mental state of Bernadette. Here is the 
answer to the letter: 


“Dear Doctor, 

“You could not have asked anyone for 
particulars about the girl from Lourdes, 
now Sister Mary Bernard, in a better 
position to give them than I am. I am 
doctor to the Community in question 
and I had this young Sister under my 
care a long time, for her very delicate 
health gave us great anxiety. She is 
better of late and, from being my 
patient, she has become my infirmarian. 
She performs her duties to perfection. 

“Little, frail in appearance, she is 
twenty-eight years old. She has a calm, 
sweet nature, she shows great intel- 
ligence in nursing the sick and she 
leaves no instructions unperformed. So 
everyone has the greatest respect for her 
authority, and she has my entire con- 
fidence. 
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“You see, my dear Doctor, that this 
young Sister is far from mad. I would 
say more. Her calm, simple and sweet 
nature does not in the least tend that 
way. 

“IT am very happy, my dear Doctor, 

to have had this opportunity of com- 

municating with you and of being of 

service to you in sending the informa- 
tion you ask for. 
“Yours, etc., 

“Dr. Robert St. Cyr, President of 

the Society of Doctors of the 

Nievre.” 


It has been said there was nothing 
about Bernadette which would have led 
you to notice her. None the less those 
who knew her intimately were some- 
times reminded that she was different 
from other nuns. For example, there 
could be little doubt that her intercession 
with Our Lady was extraordinarily 
efficacious. Sick people were noticed to 
grow better if Bernadette prayed for 
them. A Sister was cured of tubercu- 
losis, a child of leprosy. There were 
many other instances. There were times, 
too, when she seemed to have the 
power of reading souls, even of 
prophecy . . . unless indeed Our Lady 
had warned her of things that were to 
come. For instance, when her god- 


father died she told her cousin, “I knew 
he wouldn’t live long. I had been 
warned not to grow too fond of him 
because he would have to die soon.” 

Another time when she was still 
living in the Lourdes cachot the cousin 
came to see her. It was after the 
Apparitions when the barricades at the 
Grotto were up. Bernadette begged her 
hot to go there for fear she should be 
arrested. She pointed to a statue of 
Our Lady that was in the room. “Pray 
there,” she said. “The barricades will 
soon be gone.” 

“Will they fall down, then?” 

“No. Those who put them there will 
take them away.” And this was exactly 
what was done. 


HE same cousin, Jeanne Vedere, 

when she was troubled at her par- 
ents’ opposition to her vocation, had 
begged for Bernadette’s prayers at the 
Grotto. When they met again, Jeanne 
reminded her of her promise. 

“You must have patience. Your 
prayer will be answered but not yet,” 
was the answer. Then the child went 
on, “I’m sorry for you. You will have 
to suffer much.” As was indeed the 
truth. 

Similar incidents happened from time 
to time at Nevers. 


Sister Mary Bernard held the post of 
infirmarian till the year 1874. Then the 
Doctor began to fear lest the continued 
atmosphere of the sick room might 
prove dangerous to her health. She was 
therefore made sacristan—an office she 
must have loved. Not only was she 
now in constant communication — one 
might almost say, in constant contact— 
with Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but she had much time for Our 
Lady. She had charge of the beauty 
and dignity of Our Lord’s home, of 
Our Lady’s shrine. Heaven seems in 
its mercy to have given her this one 
exquisite interval between the piercing 
sufferings she felt in her heart during 
the novitiate and the awful sufferings 
and immolation that were soon to come. 
She was now a typical Nevers Sister 
whose distinctive characteristics, it has 
well been written, are “a deep peace, 
an unalterable serenity, an eternal youth 
of soul, a compelling innocence.” “They 
bear the cross of obedience and toil, of 
suffering and poverty, but, for them as 
for Saint Bernard, love has borne its 
weight. Whatever the yoke, it is easy; 
whatever the burden, it is light. They 
have the happy look of the daughters of 
God, and their sweet faces, kindly and 
welcoming, shine always with Our 
Savior’s peace.” 





NOTES 


HRISTIAN MARRIAGE, an His- 

torical and Doctrinal Study. By 
Rev. George Hayward Joyce, S. J. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $5.00 


There is an ever increasing number 
of books being published on the subject 
of Marriage. The reason is not far to 
seek. There is a general breakdown of 
the traditional attitude towards Mar- 
riage. The Church, the depositary of 
revealed truth and the interpreter of that 
revelation, cries aloud to the nations to 
consider the folly which they are com- 
mitting by abandoning the enduring 
principles of Christian Marriage and 
adopting in their place mere temporary 
expedients. The recent Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, Cast Connubii has given 
added impetus to the apologists of the 
Church to stand by the old traditions 
and to prove their conformity with right 
reason, and also their necessity for the 
guarantee of stability in civil society. 

Father Joyce in this volume traces the 
history of Christian Marriage and shows 
in masterly fashion how the Church’s 
canon law grew gradually with her ef- 
forts to uphold the ideal of Marriage 
left to her by Christ her Founder. It is 
not chiefly canonical but historical. It 
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supplies the setting of the legislation of 
the Church. It takes the reader behind 
the scenes, as it were, and enables him 
to see clearly the reason of the canon 
law. Many struggles were encountered 
by the Church in her efforts to maintain 
the Christian ideal of Marriage, the 
effect of which was to influence her 
legislation on the same. This is the 
first volume of the Heythrop Theologi- 
cal Series. The initial number sets a 
very high standard and creates the hope 
that the other volumes of the series may 
come up to the same high level. It re- 
veals a vast amount of research and 
competency in codrdination of matter. 
We strongly recommend it to theologi- 
cal students and historians of the 
Church, as well as the more studious 
of the laity. The physical make up of 
the book is excellent. A good index is 
added. The price of the book is high, 
but it is one which will prove a worth- 
while investment for the interested 
reader. 


BOOKS 


DA ELISABETH. By Sigrid Und- 
set. Alfred Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


This latest novel of Madame Undset 
treats of her favorite theme of matri- 
mony. This time she looks at it merely 
from a natural viewpoint. Religion 
scarcely enters. Ida Elisabeth in the 
settlement of her marriage difficulties 
and problems is forced to rely entirely 
upon her natural virtues. 

In early womanhood, after an un- . 
fortunate incident, she married a shift- 
less man whose children she bears and 
endeavors to bring up. He desires a 
divorce some years later, after he had 
become infatuated with a woman many 
years his senior. Ida Elisabeth is 
tempted with a new love that undeniably 
promises happiness and security and the 
things she had missed in her marriage. 
This is the problem that confronts her. 
Her decision is admirable. She realizes 
that, “a mother has already left her 
children when she is in love with an- 
other man, even if she sleeps with them 
held in her arms.” 

The book again demonstrates the 
author’s clear and lucid mentality, her 
ability to delineate character and her 
masterly style. It has about it, however, 
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the chill and the gloom of Madame 
Undset’s native land. There is a melan- 
choly and a moroseness that pervade 
every page and affect the reader. Still, 
she must be acknowledged as _ unsur- 
passed these days in her skilful portrayal 
of the dramatic and the beautiful. 


EAUTY LOOKS AFTER HER- 
SELF. By Eric Gill. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $2.00. 


Eric Gill here discourses ably and 
pleasantly, although at times reconditely, 
on a variety of subjects looked at from 
the artist’s point of view. The title of 
the book is also that of the final essay 
whose closing words are: “Look after 
goodness and truth, and beauty will take 
care of herself.” This sentiment, Mr. 
Gill tells us, expresses the ‘fone point” 
aimed at in the entire collection of 
essays which make up this volume. 

He does not offer his opinions and 
arguments as final or infallible, but 
simply as “essays in aid of a grammar 
of practical aesthetics.” Two of the of- 
ferings—Art and Prudence, and Archi- 
tecture As Sculpture—are done in the 
terse epigrammatic manner of Oscar 
Wilde. In some of the other chapters 
he tackles a number of divergent sub- 
jects: Stone Carving, Art and Sanctifi- 
cation, Clothes and Purity, Art and the 
People. The matter is treated in a style 
quite as attractive and intriguing as the 
titles themselves. 

Each essay is done well and manifests 
an adequate knowledge. He has a bril- 
liant and austere style of presentation. 
Moreover, all are shot through with a 
vibrant Catholicism which has an ap- 
pealing medieval touch about it. If, as 
was remarked above, the author at times 
becomes recondite, it should likewise be 
noted that this is not exactly a book for 
public consumption. The majority of 
the essays have not a direct popular 
appeal. That, however, does not detract 
from their worth and general excellence. 


In its own field this book cannot be 
rated too highly. The entire contents 
are set in Mr. Gill’s own Perpetua type, 
a most charming and artistic setup. 


ELL’S DESERT. By Frank H. 
Spearman. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York. $2.00. 


This book is aptly described on the 
jacket as a “fast, breezy tale of the law- 
less frontier by an old timer among story 
tellers who know their West.’”’ We agree 
with this description, even though we do 
not believe that Frank H. Spearman is 
in age an “old timer.” But he certainly 
knows his West. 

Hell’s Desert is the name of a place, 
and not a blazy title suggestive of a 
moving picture. Ann Harrison a young 
lady lawyer from Kentucky comes to 
Sleepy Cat in order to set up practice. 
She had weak lungs and was advised by 
her physician to seek out a dryer climate 
for her health. On the very day of her 
arrival she “meets up” with one Jeff 
Sollers, a man on whose head was a re- 
ward of $5,000, dead or alive, for an 
alleged shooting of one Slade. Jeff was 
a rangy, handsome fellow who was de- 
termined to protect his life and “get 
even” with the murderers of his father, 
who killed him in order to steal his 
mine, “Kentucky Girl.” The very next 
day he walked into a saloon where his 
three worst enemies were drinking. But 
not only were they there, but also a 
young woman in great distress. Who 
was it but Ann, the young lady whom 
he had met on the stage coach. She 
needed help badly, for she had been cap- 
tured and maltreated by Butch Cassidy 
and his gang. Jeff proved equal to the 
occasion. He freed Ann from the 
clutches of the brigands and brought 
her to his hideout. A very delicate 
situation was created but everything is 
worked out cleanly. 

Jeff’s part in taking Ann from the bad 
men only intensified the hatred and re- 
venge of Cassidy and his gang. They 
were determined to get him. And they 
did. Jeff was tried and almost on the 
point of hanging, but little Ann came 
to his rescue by giving expert testimony, 
which ended in Jeff’s acquittal. But 
more benefits came to Jeff through Ann 
and her legal talent. “Kentucky Girl” 
mine was also restored to Jeff Sollers. 
Of course, all this made a profound im- 
pression on Jeff. He finally realized 
that he loved Ann and got up courage 
to acknowledge it. 

There is a zipp and go in this story 
which will delight all lovers of Western 
frontier life. It is a two-fisted, hard 
shooting, dramatic story. But, above all, 
it is clean. The author of IVhispering 
Smith and other popular stories has 
written another that will increase his 
story telling reputation. Authors of 
the type of Frank Spearman are an 
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ornament to this profession, and their 
works are worthy of enthusiastic recom- 
mendation. 


HE ONE HUNDRED BEST 

BOOKS BY AMERICAN 
WOMEN. Edited by Anita Browne. 
Associated Authors Service, Chicago. 
75C. 


Miss Anita Browne, as chairman of 
the committee of selection acting for the 
National Council of Women, has com- 
pleted, with the aid of country-wide as- 
sistance, a volume that presents in an 
attractive manner the synopses of a hun- 
dred books that have been prepared by 
women during the past one hundred 
years, with a biographical mention of 
each author included. The work is in- 
teresting and valuable by reason of its 
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with a cold. Physicians know how 
quickly a cold can develop into Pneu- 
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Infections. Leaders in the medical pro- 
fession say that a cold lowers your 
resistance to combat nearly all other 
dangerous disease organisms. 
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covering such a wide space of time and 
such a variety of titles and is good proof 
of the unexampled capabilities of women. 
A page is devoted to each of the listed 
books and the classifications are travel, 
social science, short stories, science, re- 
ligion, poetry, juvenile, humor, fiction, 
essays, drama and biography. Lena 
Madesin Phillips, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, supplies a 
foreword that explains the develop- 
ment of the idea which caused the 
volume to come into existence. Among 
the works included are: Pére Mar- 
quette, Priest, Pioneer and Adventurer, 
by Agnes Repplier; Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, by Willa Cather; 
Mother, by Kathleen Norris; and A 
IVoman Tenderfoot in Egypt, by Grace 
Thompson Seton. 


IPERS’ TANGLE. By Francois 
Mauriac. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. $2.25. 


Vipers’ Tangle is one of those ex- 
ceptionally clever introspective psychic 
studies so peculiarly the property of 
French fiction writers. It is written 
with rare restraint, understanding and 
sincerity. The story is that of an aged 
atheistic lawyer of peasant stock, who, 
by dint of hard unrelenting labor, 
dogged perseverance, avaricious hoard- 
ing, and lucky investments has amassed 
a huge fortune. His family—all “pious 
Christians’”—plot and scheme, under his 
very nose, how to get it away from 
him, 

In abject bitterness of soul, with mis- 
givings in his heart toward his: misun- 
derstood wife, and with hatred toward 
his pharisaical progeny, he sets down the 
story of his life that they may read and 
learn, after his death, exactly what he 
went through and just what he thought 
of them all. For sixty years he had 
been “creating this old man dying of 
hatred.” As the narrative courses along 
we behold this old man, whenever he 
could snatch a few moments by himself, 
writing feverishly, lest death overtake 
him, in his secret journal, baring his 
feelings, his mental tortures and grop- 
ings for truth, his yearning for sym- 
pathy and love, and his constant defeats 
and repulses. It is a tragic and pitiful 
story that he reveals. 

At intervals during his earthly span 
of three score years there had come a 
flash of hope, a beam lighting up the 
path to Truth. But always there was 
the disedifying, maddening example of 
his family casting its blighting shadow 
and shutting out that fleeting glimpse of 
the sun of God’s love. 

It is a theme not often treated in 
Catholic novels. A side of life rarely 
depicted. M. Mauriac teaches us all a 
lesson. It is not a new one. A Greater 
than he showed us centuries before that 
the sins of the spirit are far worse than 
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sins of the. flesh. This novel deserves 
to be read and pondered seriously. A 
splendid contribution to Catholic letters. 
The Catholic Book Club chose wisely 
when they selected it a short time ago. 


EW JERSEY SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. By Sister Mary 
Agnes Sharkey. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. Three volumes. $12.00. 


In order “to rescue from the ravages 
of years something of an exact narra- 
tive of our community, and a story, 
however brief and unsatisfying of the 
Founders appointed by God to direct 
its destinies,” Sister Mary Agnes Shar- 
key has undertaken the voluminous work 
before us. The life of the community 
is, as religious communities go, quite 
short. It will be but seventy-five years 
old in 1934. But those years have been 
filled with great accomplishments for 
God and country. They are surely a 
matter worthy of permanent record. 

The Sisters of Charity of New 
Jersey claim “descent in essence and 
spirit from that great apostle who fired 
the zeal of France more than three hun- 
dred years ago, St. Vincent de Paul, and 
his saintly co-laborer, Mademoiselle Le 
Gras. Less remote in time, somewhat 
cver a hundred years now, and geo- 
graphically closer in their cis-Atlantic 
Maryland home, they hold lineal suc- 
cession from the venerated Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton and her 
daughters who, under Archbishop Car- 
roll of Baltimore, founded in 1809, the 
American Institute of the Sisters of 
Charity at Emmitsburg. Immediately, 


‘however, they owe their religious origin 


to the motherhouse of the New York 
Sisters of Charity, Mount Saint Vincent, 
under Archbishop Hughes.” 

It was the desire of Bishop James 
Roosevelt Bayley, Bishop of Newark, 
and nephew of the saintly Mother Seton, 
to have a community to serve the inter- 
ests of the Diocese of Newark, which 
explains the foundation of the Sisters 
of Charity of New Jersey. Mother 
Mary Xavier Mehegan was the first 
superior of the new community. She 
was a remarkable woman, one well 
qualified to lead the first band and to 
direct it till it struck deep root in its 
new soil. Mother Mehegan lived to 
the ripe old age of ninety-one years, 
sixty-nine of which were spent in the 
religious life. She was a strong, ten- 
der, reserved, saintly woman. Her spirit 


has descended upon the community 
which she directed. Under the inspira- 
tion of her example the Sisters have 
made a noble and enduring mark on 
the religious, educational and cultural 
life of the Diocese of New Jersey. It 
is fitting, therefore, that the record of 
those years should be published for the 
edification of the faithful and for the 
enlightenment of all those who cherish 
noble deeds. 

The first two volumes are concerned 
with the life of Mother Mary Xavier 
Mehegan, and the story of the founda- 
tion of the community; the third is de- 
voted to its missions, both at home and 
abroad. The home missions embrace 
schools, hospitals, etc. The foreign 
missions of the community are located in 
Porto Rico and Hunan, China. The lat- 
ter mission, dedicated to St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus, was entered upon by 
the Sisters in 1924. The former is re- 
cent, having been founded in January 
of this year. During the nine years 
spent in Hunan, China, the Sisters have 
been invaluable. Much of the success 
of the mission, which is in charge of 
the Passionist Fathers of Union City, 
New Jersey, is due to their intelligent 
and generous cooperation. It augurs 
well for the Porto Rico mission, where 
the Sisters will labor in union with the 
Redemptorist Fathers. 

A casual reader may question the 
advisability of distributing the matter 
in three volumes of 300 pages each. And 
also the meticulousness of detail found 
therein. But as the desire of the author 
was to gather up and to preserve all the 
elements of the story, one can easily see 
why it so abounds. Those who know 
and admire the Sisters will not cavil 
at this. The stranger will admire the 
geod taste and literary skill of the 
author as well as the artistic make-up 
of the set. The reading of these volumes 
will furnish many a pleasant hour, There 
is human interest, idealism, accomplish- 
ment, and inspiration to be found in 
them. Worthy of special praise are the 
indexes in Vol. II and Vol. III. 


OW CHINESE FAMILIES 

LIVE IN PEIPING. By Sidney 
D. Gamble. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. $3.00. 


This detailed study of the income and 
expenses of 283 families in Peiping, is 
not merely an economic study, but also 
a picture of their life and problems. As 
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I the The book is made up of seventeen GREEK ISLANDS to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea and Bethlehem on the south. 
ie articles, beginning with the “Genesis of DARDANELLES ry The S.S. COLUMBUS will sail from New York on 
a the Oxford Movement” and ending with TURKEY February 10th and reach the Holy Land at the most de- 
Methodism and the Catholic Tradi- GREECE lightful season of the year when the countryside is car- 
> the & tion.” There is an informative appendix IONIC ISLANDS peted with wild flowers. The party will return to New 
the by an Old Catholic priest in Holland— DALMATIA York after an absence of fifty-three days, or will have an 
ce-up § “An Outline History of the Old Cath- VENICE opportunity of stopping over in Europe without extra cost _ 
ames olic Church”—and a supplement giving ALBANIA for steamship fare. The special rate of $590 per person 
‘here a “Translation of the Declaration of MALTA covers all expenses from New York to New York with the 
: Utrecht.” SICILY nr — gene —_ and — a voyage 
d in : s of some 14, miles on the largest and fastest steamer 
e the of pow a a Pobre FRENCH RIVIERA cruising the whole Mediterranean, as: well’as shore trips, 
is “The Th Io £ the Catholic Re- CANNES sightseeing, entrance fees, hotels, railway journeys, guides 
ere: a oe ee PARIS and automobiles. The number that can be accommo- 
vival” by Dr. Williams. In criticizing | CHERBOURG dated is strictly limited. Write today for complete in- 
IES the Church’s claim to infallibility he NEW YORK formation about this Cruise of Dreams Come True— 
dney § does not state that claim as it is offi- 
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such it will be of interest to all who are 
concerned with standards of living and 
the matter of wages in countries other 
than our own. 

Our government agricultural ex- 
plorers have learned that whereas we 
cultivate a certain vegetable and use all 
means to improve and protect it, the 
Chinese are content to have nature se- 


cially set forth; and in appealing to the 
Church as the interpreter of Christ’s 
teachings he rejects the infallibility 
which she claims, and substitutes a sort 





HOLY LAND TRAVEL SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 





* ‘SB of indefectibility of his own devising. 642 FIFTH AVENUE 
also @ The book gives a notable study of Catho- 


. As lic trends in Protestant churches. 
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HARLES THE FIRST. By Hil- 

aire Belloc. ($4.20.) In his force- 
ful style the author reviews the life and 
times of Charles Stuart, last reigning 
and governing King of England, from 
the day of his birth in Scotland to the 
day when he bravely faced the hangman. 


EEPING CROSS. By Henry 
Longan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid 
and penetrating story of love and in- 
trigue in early Puritan New England. 
Powerfully and beautifully written, and 
with consummate artistry. Without 
doubt the finest Catholic novel in recent 
years. 
REFACE TO POETRY. By 
Theodore Maynard. ($2.90.) A 
book’ of valuable information. It intro- 
duces one to the beauty and magic of 
poetry, and helps one to derive from 


poetry much that, perhaps, has been © 


heretofore missed or unappreciated. 


Y POST TO THE APOSTLES. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
Wherein the human qualities of the 
Twelve are caught in all their naive 
frankness and translated into modern 
terms to bring them home. The author 
combines lightness of touch with an 
amazing breadth of vision. 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without 
a copy of this startling and informative 
volume. An exceptionally timely study 
of one of the nation’s most serious 
contemporary problems. 


"hoe IS CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RIAGE. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. 
($1.60.) A veritable mine of pertinent 
information on a misunderstood subject. 
Practical, understandable, instructive 
and up-to-date. There is no other book 
like it in English. The Question-and- 
Answer method used throughout. 
IFE OF IGNATIUS SPENCER, 
C.P. By Urban Young, C.P. 
($2.25.) A splendid biography of one 
of the most picturesque and influential 
figures in the early days of the Oxford 
Movement. Particularly valuable for 
the graphic and remarkable view it gives 
of those memorable days. 


ROADCAST MINDS. By Ronald 
Knox. (2.75.) The irrepressible 
Father Knox here turns.the guns of his 
keen wit and sure logic upon several of 
our better known intellectual lights, as 
well as upon some of the more prom- 
inent “isms” of the day. The result is 
devastating. 
NDER HIS SHADOW. _ By 
Francis Shea, C.P. ($1.60.) There 
is an unction in these pages that cannot 
but warm the heart with love for Jesus 
Crucified. The author presents sublime 
thoughts in a striking and appealing 


manner. For priests, for religious, for 
lay-folk. 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing 

many fine books from month to 
month, books that establish a viewpoint 
on the many questions of modern life; 
books that should not be missed by intel- 
ligent Catholics. Tue Sen has selected 
the works named below as some of the 
best examples of the Catholic literature 
being created today. To facilitate its 
readers in obtaining these books, THE 
SIGN is offering a new service. Simply 
send a card to THE Sicn, Union City, 
N. J., for any of the books named below. 
Prices in parentheses include free de- 
livery. 


REAT  MAGDALENES. By 

Hugh: .Blunt,. LL:D.  ($1.10.) 
Thrilling and dramatic stories of lives 
which have furnished material for many 
a scarlet page in the world’s literature. 
Father Blunt describes a feature of their 
lives seldom dwelt upon—their return to 
God as humble penitents. 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST IN 

TEXT AND PICTURES. By 
Herbert McDevitt, C.P. ($1.10.) The 
sublimely simple story of the Gospels in 
vivid and picturesque form. The text is 
made up of the combined narratives of 
the four Gospels; the pictures are from 
plastic models by Domenico Mastroienni. 


HEONAS. By Jacques Maritain. 

($2.10.) The conversations of a 
sage explaining the key points of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy to a critical modern 
mind—On the Myth of Progress—the 
Superman, Christian Humanism, etc. 


APPINESS FOR PATIENTS. 

By John J. Croke. ($1.10.) Just 

the book for the infirm and shut-ins, as 
well as for those who help them on the 
road to recovery. It will instill the 
proper attitude towards illness in those 
who face the trials of physical suffering. 


HE LONG ROAD HOME. By 
Jolin Moody. ($2.20.) The life 
story of a familiar and successful Wall 
Street figure, tracing his course down 
the long road that led to Home in the 


ENID DINNIS' BOOKS 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT 
SHEPHERD TO WEEPINGWOLD 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES 

THE THREE ROSES 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

THE ANCHORHOLD 
MYSTICS ALL 

MORE MYSTICS ‘ 

OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE 


bosom of the Catholic Church. Replete 
with colorful anecdote and _ richly 
sprinkled with the salt of experience ped 
the wisdom of maturity. 


COMPANION TO MR. WELLS’ 

OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By 
Hilaire Belloc. ($1.35.) An answer to 
many questions asked by non-Catholics 
—to the easy objections that seem diff. 
cult to answer—a handbook for ade. 
quate defense of the Church in daily 
conversation. 


pees FOR SINNERS. By 
Archbishop Goodier. ( $1.60.) 
Character studies of the Saints who 
were first sinners or failures—how their 
sanctity was developed on this founda- 
tion. 


HE NEW PSYCHOLOGIES. 

By Rudolph Allers. ($1.60.) A 
valuable criticism of this new “science” 
by a Catholic Adlerian—an examination 
of psychoanalysis, etc. 


FRICAN ANGELUS. By C. C 

Martindale. ($2.10.) The unveil- 

ing of a world, bringing home the am- 

bition to “christen a continent” with 

the author’s own beauty of style and 
energy of purpose. 


HE SECRET OF THE CURE 
D’ARS. By Henri Gheon. ($1.60.) 
The high adventure of a parish priest 
in a little French village—with the 
values of eternity—makes these values 
the reader’s own as far as a book can. 


HE MODERN DILEMMA. By 

Christopher Dawson. ($1.10.) Is 
our civilization now breaking up? What 
are the dangers and the possibilities 
of modern trends? These questions are 
discussed by the foremost Christian 
Sociologist of the day. 


HE QUEEN OF - SEVEN 

SWORDS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
($1.10.) An act of homage in poetry 
to Our Lady, by the best known Catho- 
lic English writer, inspires poetry with 
the truth of theology, theology with the 
beauty of poetry. 


HE NATURE OF SANCTITY. 

By Ida Coudenhove. ($1.10.) 
How can anyone become a saint with- 
out ceasing to be human? The Leader 
of the Youth Movement in Germany de- 
fends humanity and sanctity. 


N DEFENCE OF PURITY. By 

Dietrich von Hildebrand. ($1.60.) 
An Analysis and explanation of the 
Catholic ideals of purity and virginity— 
a Catholic mind on this subject is am 
absolute necessity today. 


ANCTIONS. By Ronald Knox. 

($1.60.) A house party discusses its 
own and other people’s problems—how 
we do argue with our non-Catholic 
friends, and how we might do so, of 
the Ideal Man, the State, Education, as 
they are defined around a tea-table. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Masses said 


Masses heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 


Stations of the Cross ... 


Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Five Wounds 


Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 


Ejaculatory Prayers 


Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE S1cn, Union City, New Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) hh oh oh oh 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: May 


ROSH Z 


HELEN M. SIRDEVAN 
MRS, L. J. VON DERHEIDE 
MRS. DANIEL bak aon 
MRS. K. 
pyr SCHENK 


T. CUR 


MI 
ANTONIO ‘eutvcer 


rity 
MARY BR LY 
MRS. M. uf PULYE LY ERTAFT 


KATE MeCARTRY 


MT. REV. THOMAS . a -_ 


MRS. C. CALL AGREES 


ye A. FOUGERON 


PAT 


CK H. CALLANAN 


GE SRTRU DH ee 
THOMAS § ee ED 


GE RUDE F 
MATTHEW MokEOUGA 
MAR yg 7 WHELAN 
JULIA C. EAGAN 
JOHN NAR 

ANNA CONDON 

LOUIS DONOVAN 
ALICE L. HAVILAND 
MRS. C, eet AN 
ELLEN FOLE 

MICHAEL MEEH AN 
RICHARD SHARKEY 
MARY K. FITZGERALD 
D. I. BRODERICK 


ay 
MA RGARET BRADLEY 


JOHN MAHER 
BRIDGET CREIGHTON 
MARY A. ald) 
JOHN J. HUGHE 
CATHERINE LYNC H 
MRS. McC. SMITH 
JULIA CARNEY 
CATHERINE McDOUGALL 
. RYAN 


HUGH A. CHISHOLM 
MARY RYAN 
KATHERINE A. HUOTT 
LILLIAN big rs toy 
THOMAS J. RAFTER 
GEORGE STOERCKEL 
WILLIAM J. HOGA 
a FITZGIBBON 
ARY F, FOGARTY 
WENNIE CROSSEN 
Ww aah P. DEVINE 
JOSEF STRA Sates 
MARY SHANN 
CATHERINE Mc “DONNELL 
MARY E. GEARY 
A. J. MARIOL 
MARGARET KNALY 
CATHERINE C . a: AN 
JOHN J. McKEC 
ray t ‘ . SCHRECK 
ELLA K 
MRS. JOHN KELL Y 
ANNIE O'DONNELL 


MICHAEL J. McEVOY 
HOWARD K. LAWSON 
AUGUST ARADO 
THOMAS SHERIDAN 
MARGARET O'NEILL 
Ww ma ‘ctl 
JOHN MO 
RAYMOND Da “ADAMS 
JAMES G. McDONALD 
MARY A. pu 
JOHN MoGOVERN 
JOSEPH HEINZM ANN 
MARGARET McKEON 
IVA JANE LORD 
B. B. RILEY 
EUGENB J. SCHMID 


Y DEASY 
a KEATING 
NGELO J. STANTON 


‘AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Trousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within months 
after my demise. 


























§ GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose.change. What you put 


into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Crry, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 

















FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
= 3 SUGGESTIONS => 











MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


Vv 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


v 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

{$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passioniss 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 





YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 























Whete Pt Your 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


You can’t take it 


Money? } 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


with you! 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


eS = ¢ 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


eo 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


¢* ¢ @ 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


* ¢ ¢ 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


¢ ¢ @ 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


- & 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


» = 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 


mortgages. 
j SS 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
| Annuities ? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 


Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 7 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 

with date and year of birth. 7 


a 
be 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc.?” 


It is a duly authorized Catholic’ 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of? 
New Jersey. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses” 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the” 
education of young men for the = 
priesthood, and the spread of the | 
Faith through home and foreign missions. q 


a ee 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PeRMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 7 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1E.p: The rate of interest is the highest © 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral q 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. = 


4. FrEEpoM FRoM Worry: Annuitants are relieved | 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved © 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; © 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ ~ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Srzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds © 
does not decline. ; 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CausE OF Curist: An Annuity 7 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the © 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in oe 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, an 

a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 4 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











